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I. EXECUTIVE SUMUCT 



As policyifiakers confront the complex requirements of federal and state special 
education laws and regulations, accessibility to useful research information about 
special education is critical. Yet even though such information often is sought 
eagerly, making it available in a timelv, relevant and credible manner is a 
difficult task. 

With funding from Special Education Programs (SEP), U.S. Department of 
Education, the National Association of State Boards of Education (NASBE) took 
initiative in addressing research dissemination issues such as these. In this 
effort, NASBE worked in cooperation with olher associations representing high- 
level education decision makers: the Council of Chief State Officers (CCSSO), 
the National Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL), and the American Association 
of School Adninistrators (AASA). From 1981 to 1984, this consortium provided 
state and local education policymakers with timely research and practice-based 
information on four special education topics: (1) educational technology, (2) 
legal considerations, (3) finance, and (4) program effectiveness. 

This final report addresses three major questions dealing with the NASBE 
Special Education Dissemination Project: 

• What were the purposes, processes and products of the project? 

• What formats and dissemination strategies were most effective with 
education policymakers? 

• What research content was most useful to education policymakers in 
framing and making policy decisions? 



II. THE SPECIAL EDUCATION DISSEMINATION PROJECT 



Background 

In the past two decades, research and commentary on the use, nonuse and 
misuse of research during the policymaking process has burgeoned. Despite federal 
expenditures for knowledge production, dissemination and research application 
which easily total over $1.5 billion dollars per year, the high hopes expressed 
for improvement in program and policy have not been realized, and dissatisfaction 
abounds. Lyons (1969) calls the relationship between the social sciences and 
government the "uneasy partnership," while Lynn (1978) echoes the same theme in 
his characterization of the link between knowledge and policy as "the uncertain 
connection." 

Yet policymakers give strong endorsement to the potential of research, as 
has been shown repeatedly. Caplan's (1976) landmark study at the federal level, 
and more recent investigations at the state level (Nelson, 1982; Smi th and Caul ley, 
1982) indicate that research does play a prominent role in educational policymaking 
in areas such as finance and special education. Yet these same authors also note 
the myriad planning and dissemination issues which inhibit use of research 
information in policymaking. In short, it is widely believed that the potential 
of research for informing the process of policymaking has not been realized. 

Qrgrvigg 

During the fall of 1981, a project was initiated to explore the potential 
of special education research for informing state and local policy regarding the 
education of handicapped students. The Office of Special Education (now Special 
Education Programs (SEP)) within the Department of Education, provided funding 
to the National Association of State Boards of Education (NASBE) to administer 



the project in cooperation with the Council of Chief State School Officers (CESSO), 
National Conference -of State Legislatures (NCSL), and American Association of 
School Adninistrators (AASA). 

The impetus for this effort was two-fold. First, the provisions of P.L. 94- 
142 had been fully required for nearly three years. Although many of the provisions 
were not new, they did create a major overlay of federal policy on existing state 
and local policy and practice. The oroblem was not necessarily how to change 
state law and policy to meet the letter of the federal law, but rather how to 
meet the broader goal of assuring an effective delivery system at the local level 
which would meet the spirit of the law. In order to approach this goal, it was 
seen as both timely and efficient to create a mechanism for providing research 
and practice-related information to the state and local policymakers primarily 
responsible for special education policy. 

Second, information which may assist policymakers is not always available 
tc them in a useful format. Research reports are often written in jargon which 
is little understood by policymakers or practitioners, or address issues that 
appear so remotely related to useful applications that their importance may be 
overlooked entirely. Special Education Programs recognized the need to address 
such problems, and also to create a mechanism through which their research results 
could be disseminated. At the same time, NASBE and the other associations 
participating in the project sought a vasty in wh:ch they could provide their members 
— education policymakers — with useful information which would assist in the 
development of effective policies governing the education of handicapped children. 
Thus, a project to link policymakers with researchers was funded for a three year 
period beginning October 1, 1981. 



Goals 

Three goals were established to guide the three-year effort. 

1. to identify the most pressing concerns in special educat ion 
currently facing state and local education policymakers; 

2. to locate information through the U.S. Department of Education and 
other sources which addressed these issues and which would assist 
the policymakers in making decisions affecting the education of 
handicapped children; and 

3. to provide this information to state and local policymakers in 
formats specifically designed to accomnodate both the unique needs 
of the policymakers and the type of information being disseminated. 

These goals were accomplished through a series of activities which are 
sunnarized in the following sections. 

Participants 

Project participants from NASBE, AASA, OCSSO, and NCSL represent the highest 
level of education policymakers and administrators in the states. Further, these 
associations have well-established mechanisms for understanding the needs of and 
conmuni eating with their members. 

Each group brought specific perspectives and strengths to the project. 
(1) NASBE is a nonprofit, nonpartisan association serving state boards of 
education, the nation's highest-ranking citizen trustees for the public 
interest in elementary and secondary education. Nearly 500 members of 
the state boards in 47 states and five territories belong to NASBE. 
The primary goals of the association are to strengthen lay leadership 
in education policymaking at the state level; to promote excellence and 
equity in the education of all youth; and to encourage citizen support 
for the vital tradition of free and cannon public education. 



(2) GCSSO is a nonprofit organization representing the public official 
responsible for education in each state. Chief State School Officers 
in the 50 states (commonly referred to as State Superintendents or 
Commissi oners of Education), the District of Colunbia, and six extra- 
state jurisdictions are the sole members of the Council. The Council 
of Chief State School Officers exists to help its members and their 
agencies fulfill their responsibilities as both state and national 
leaders in education. 

(3) MCSL is the official representative of the country's 7,500 state 
legislators arid their staffs. The organization has three basic 
objectives: 1) to improve the quality and effectiveness of state 
legislatures; 2) to foster interstate conmunicat ion and cooperation; 
and 3) to assure state legislatures a strong, cohesive voice in the 
federal system. 

(4) MSA is a nonprofit organization whose membership is comprised of 18,000 
school district superintendents and central office personnel. The 
association maintains extensive training, publications, and advocacy 
programs to meet the needs of these education leaders. AASA has ready 
access to each of the nation f s 16,000 school districts and through a 
network of 50 state affiliates is also closely tied to regional and 
state level concerns. 

These four groups provided access to a broad cross-section of individuals 
responsible for the education of handicapped students. Through these 
organizations, the project directly reached over 3,000 education policymakers and 
adninistrators. 
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Administration 

The primary administration of the project was the responsibility of NASBE. 
Three professional staff members of NASBE (a half-time project director, full- 
time project associate, and half-time editor) carried out these responsibilities 
in cooperation with the project Steering Committee, of which they were members. 
The project staff facilitated project activities by, for example, developing and 
recommending topics to be explored; identifying research on selected topics and 
critiquing relevant research reports; and developing wri tten products. Further, 
the staff linked the project with the cooperating associations, and with the 
research community. 

Each association designated at least one staff person to comprise the project 
Steering Commit tee. The commi ttee was responsible tor a variety of tasks. First, 
these individuals were familiar with the information needs of their members and 
thus were instrumental in determining the special education issues on which the 
project should focus. Second, they had direct access to their members, and through 
association newsletters, conferences, direct mailings and telephone contacts, 
they created multiple dissemination mechanisms through which project information 
was provided. Finally, Steering Committee members had substantive experience in 
defining education issues for their constituents and in designing appropriate 
dissemination strategies. They played a vital role in the project by defining 
special education issues of concern, reviewing draft documents in light of their 
constituents 1 ' priorities, and evaluating the progress of project activities. 

Members of the Steering Committee established a special education contact 
network within their respective association's membership. NASBE' s network 
consisted of three individuals from each state — the chairperson of the state 
board, a state board member who volunteered or was designated by the chairperson 
as the special education liaison, and the executive secretary to each board. 
OCSSO's network consisted of the 50 state superintendents. The chairperson of 



the education comnittees for each of the state legislatures comprised MCSL f s 
network, and MSA established a group consisting of over 200 Educational Service 
Agencies which serve over 9,000 school districts nationwide. 



Audiences 

The primary recipients of project materials included 100 state bo ard member s, 
50 bo ard executive s, 100 state legislato rs. 50 chief state scho ol oiticeEg, and 
approximately 2>0 00 school a<frn Analysis of the evaluations of project 

materials revealed that staff to these individuals also had information 
requirements and research responsibilities which made them logical audiences for 
direct receipt of materials. For example, state directors of special education 
provide substantial support to the state boards and chief state school officers 
in matters relating to the education of handicapped students. State board 
attorneys also work closely with their boards and chiefs. Therefore, project 
materials routinely were sent directly to these individuals. Products also were 
requested by other state board members and staff persons to state legislators and 

chief state school officers, for a total of over 3,000 education policymakers, 

" — — ■ 

administrators, and members of their staffs* 

Although education policymakers and administrators were the focus of the 
project, another group of individuals vital to the project were not overlooked: 
specifically, the developers of information — individuals who work in the areas 
of education research, policy analysis, and program development. The project 
developed a two-way conmunication network with ov er 100 individuals and 
organizations specializin g in research, policy analysis and program development . 
The information provided by these groups better enabled the project to develop a 
variety of products for dissemination tc the policymakers and administrators 
comprising the target audiences. 
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Products 

Four topics were identified by the policymaker audiences as priorities for 
project materials; 

(1) special education technology; 

(2) special education finance; 

(3) related services; and 

(4) special education program effectiveness. 

Not surprisingly, these topics reflect special education appl icat ions of the _three 
priority issues for policymakers as identified in Yff's (1983) survey of five 



education policymaker organ izationsijjnoney, technology, and education quality 
(see Appendix A for Yff f s breakdown of these issues). The project utilized a 
variety of communication mechanisms and formats — association newsletters, 
electronic mail , conferences, abstracts, and issue briefs to disseminate special 
education research information to its audiences "-about these topics. 

newsletters : Each association's newsletter was an already well- 
established source of information for its target audiences. The flexibility 
of the newsletters permitted the project to convey information of varying 
length and depth of substance. Primarily, they provided a mechanism through 
which other project materials were advertised; for example: "Three new issue 
briefs will be available soon from NASBE's Special Education Dissemination 
Project." Hwrever, in some instances they were useful for conveying more 
substantive information such as a noteworthy research finding or change in 
federal regulation; for example: "...Included in the publication is a brief 
look at cost estimates derived through a Rand Corporation study. ..for example, 
the added cost of direct instructional services is proportionate to the 
severity of the handicap.. The average instructional cost for a blind student 
was reported to be...." 



r 
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The newsletters generated interest in the project and its materials and 
enabled the project to reach its audience on a consistent and predictable 
schedule. Examples of newsletter notices and articles are included in 
Appendix B. 

Electronic mail: HASBE's electronic mail system served a purpose simi lar 
to that of the newsletters. Announcements of available materials were made 
regularly, and recent research findings highlighted. The major difference 
was the immediate access it provided for the project's audiences. Project 
materials were requested frequently through the system, primarily by staff 
persons related to the state board and/or the chief. Although still not 
part of most policymakers 1 daily routine, the system reduced dependence on 
the telephone, and provided project staff wi th another personal dissemination 
mechanism. * 

Research abstracts: The research abstracts provided a concise one-page 
format through which the project's audiences were informed of resources which 
could assist them in exploring various aspects of special education. 
Abstracts were provided monthly and each included one to three brief summaries 
(similar to annotated bibliographies) which described recent publications 
on research, program, or policy issues. Cost and ordering information was 
provided for each reference to allow policymakers and their staffs to obtain 
the publications more quickly. This format allowed the project to develop 
and provide a cumulative special education bibliography which its audiences 
could review quickly, and from which they could order particular publications 
which were relevant to specific issues of concern. The series of 15 abstracts 
;s included in Appendix C. At the completion of the project, all publications 
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were compiled, with cost and ordering information, into a Special Education 
Bibliography for Policymakers, included in Appendix D. 

Issue briefs: The issue briefs were the most extensive and substantive 
of the projects dissemination mechanisms. Designed to provide in-depth 
information on specific issues, the briefs include background information, 
a selective research review, and implications for special education policies 
and programs. In order to assist policymakers and their staffs in further 
study, the briefs also contained references for additional reading, and/or 
state and local contacts to whom they could turn for personal experiences 
and analyses on the topic. Copies of the six issue briefs are contained in 
Appendix E. The resumes of six issue briefs appeared in the March, 1985 
issue of Resources in Education (RIE), the monthly abstract publication of 
the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC). They will also appear 
in CBC T s quarterly abstract publ ication, Exceptional Child Education 
Resources (9CER). Copies of the briefs are available in microfiche and paper 
copy from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. 

The four formats — newsletters, electronic mai 1 , research abstracts, and issue 
briefs—created a continuum of information from brief one-line notices of a new 
research publication to more in-depth explorations of the implications of research 
for a given issue. They coul I provide the busy reader with a quick reference 
while making increasingly extensive information available for the individual who 
was developing policy options on a specific issue at a given time. 
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Proeess 

Products geared to and designed for the interests and information needs of 
an audience are a necessary ~ but not sufficient -- part of effective 
dissemination. The dissemination process itself — getting the products to the 
audience — is more than just an issue of delivery, and is of prime importance. 

The project di ssemi nat ion process was a personal ized process 
— individualized in several ways for each education policymaker group. First, 
the announcements in association newsletters were timed and geared specifically 
to the current activities and priorities of the members. Products were highlighted 
in conjunction with an upcoming conference session on a similar topic; research 
findings were publicized as they related to future agenda items. Second, all 
project products carried the name of each policymaker group. The information, 
which covered topics selected as important by the policymakers themselves, came 
from "their" organization, and "their" organizational representative (the project 
Steering Committee member) was known and available to answer questions or provide 
additional copies of a publication. Third, other personalized communication 
strategies were employed on a regular basis. For example, the issue brief mail ings 
were accompanied by a personal letter from the organizational Executive Director 
(see Appendix F). These letters highlighted particular points of interest to the 
specific policymaker audience, and encouraged them to keep in touch with project 
staff through the evaluation forms or through a quick letter or phone call. In 
addition, the project director and other project staff corresponded directly with 
individuals and organizations who provided or requested information. Such a 
personal ized dissemination process served not only to help establ ish the 
credibility of the content of the products, but to broaden the dissenination 
network as individuals "passed the word" (and the products) on to colleagues. 
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Evaluation 

Evaluation of written products was an integral part of the project activities. 

This activity was accomplished most directly through the use of an evaluation 

form which was enclosed with the issue briefs and the abstracts. The form asked 

respondents to provide the following information. 

o Position (state board of education member, state legislator, chief state 
school officer, local school administrator, other (e.g., consultant, 
staff, etc.)) 

o Name/Address (optional) 

o Anticipated use of material (personal information, background for staff 
training, background for policy decisions, other) 

o Usefulness of content (from 1- not useful to 5- very useful) 

o Suggested changes to increase the usefulness of the content 

o Appropriateness of format (from 1- not appropriate to 5- very 
appropriate) 

o Suggested changes to increase the appropriateness of the format 
o Comments 

Respondents were asked to mail completed evaluation forms to thei r 
representative association (i.e., NASBE, NCSL, AASA, G3SSO) which forwarded the 
forms to NASBE staff. Appendix G contains selected evaluation forms and 
correspondence. 

As of September 30, 1984, the following data had been compiled. 
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ISSUE BRIEFS 

N = 201; 134/66% state policymakers; 67/34% local policymakers from 46 
states 

A. Usefulness of content 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not Useful Useful Very Useful 

0/0% 8/4% 40/20% 82/41% 71/35% 

"Good resource - I know very little about the subject." 
"I enjoy the brief concise summaries and explanations." 
"Excellent compilation of material." 

B. Appropriateness of format 

1 2 3 4 5 

Not Appropriate Appropriate Very Appropriate 

3/1% 14/7% 56/28% 52/26% 76/38% 

"Very good." 

"Use booklet form - too many inserts." 
"Try a bound pamphlet." 
"Hole punch." 
"SI im notebook." 

"Particularly like the inserts as they can be distributed based on the 
appropriate target group or topic*" 

C. Use of material 



o Background for policy decisions: 7^/38% 

o Background for staff training: 54/27% 

o Personal reference: 81/40% 

o Other: e.g., Dissemination to local districts/library: 44/22% 

D. General comments 



"Your topics are timely:" 

"Excellent information; we have put it to good use." 

"Like the briefness so a busy person can get the gist of the matter 

without necessarily doing the extra reading." 

"Excellent product!" 

"Keep 'em coming!" 
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E. Other issues of concern (in order of priority) 



o Residential placements 

o Least restrictive environment 

o Finance 

o Discipline/Suspension and expulsion 

o Graduation requirements 

o Extended school year 

o Rural issues 

o Interagency agreements 
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ABSTTMCTS 



N = 127 policymakers from 34 states 
A. Usefulness of content 

12 3 



Not Useful 
0/0% 



Useful 
39/31 



0/0% 

B. Appropriateness of format 

12 3 



62/49% 



Very Useful 
26/20% 



Not Appropriate 
0/0% 



2/1% 
Use of material 



Appropriate 
41/32% 



27/21% 



Very Appropriate 
58/46% 



o 
o 
o 
o 



Background for policy decisions: 72/57% 
Background for staff training: 50/39% 
Personal information: 93/73% 

Other: e.g., Purchasing resources for library and SETOC Netwrk: 
30/24% 



D. General comnents 

"A service such as yours will be helpful in keeping up-to-date as well as 
in selecting resources for purchase ... We will be looking forward to 
future abstracts." 

"It is felt that the Abstract is concise and of appropriate length for 
State Board of Education members. Maryland plans *o order two of these 
doctments quoted in Abstract I." 
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Analysis of these data, combined with the informal information obtained on 
an on-going basis by project staff, revealed several interesting points. 



Content of Useful Information 

Se ven ty-six percent of the respondents to the issue briefs and 69 perc en t 
of the respondent s to the research abstracts rated the usefulness of the conte nt 
as 4 or 5 on a scale of 1 to 5, with 3 being "useful" and 5 being "very usefu l," 
This relatively high rating of usefulness supports the following hypotheses. 

n<*st, the broad special education topics covered in project publications, 
such as computer technology and finance, are ones of interest and concern to 
policymakers. Weiss and Bucuvalas (1980) found that the criterion "deals with a 
high priority issue" was named as either an essential (33 percent) or highly 
desirable characteristic of written material (47 percent) by policymakers they 



surveyed. FurtherQlelson (1982) jndicates thai such written research reports 



are most useful to policymakers during the first and second stages of the 
policymaking process (awareness and policy formulation ) when they are learning 
about emerging trends and problems and debating and shaping policy alternatives. 

Second, specific content of the issue briefs, including delineation of 
federal/state/local roles and responsibilities; examples of state and local 
programs; cost/benefit and demographic data; and implications for policymakers' 
concerns with quality, equity and finance responds to policymakers' neeciG for 
information. In general, these categories of content are supported as useful by 
Weiss & Bucuvalas (1980) as well, who found that criteria such as "adds to practica l 
knowl edge about the operation of policies or program s," "has jHrect Implication s 
for : course o f action, " and "ra ises new issues or offer s new perspectives," were 
ratec ^ either essential or highly desirable in written material by 59 to 86 
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percent of policymakers interviewed. Thus it appears that the issue briefs were 
successful in operational i zing such criteria in the field of special education. 



Format of Useful Information 

Analysis of the data on the format of project materials involved a dual 
consideration. First was the concern with the design of the product itself: page 
size, print type, binding and the like which were assessed on the evaluation 
questionnaire. Responses to the question on the appropriateness of the format 
indicated that 64 percent of the respondents rated the issue brief format as 
either 4 or 5, rt very appropriate," while 67 percent gave the research abstracts 
the same rating. Written comments on this aspect of the product ranged from 
praise for the current format to suggestions for stapling, hole punching, and 
binding. 

The second aspect of the format issue -is that involving descriptive 
characteristics of the writing style of the materials: dimensions such as clarity 
and language. 

Informal feedback from policymakers and from Steering Committee members 
emphasized the importance of three primary characteristics: clear, understandable 
writing (i.e., no jargon); descriptive charts and graphics; and brevity. Weiss 
echoes these classic injunctions: "start a report with a brief sunnary of the 
results, avoid jargon, write graceful prose, use charts, maps and other attractive 
graphics, interpret the meaning of statistical statements, and write in terms 
that have meaning for the policy audience" (Weiss, 1978, 69). Weiss and Bucuvalas' 
later research also confirms that the criteria of "understandably written" and 
"objective" rank high (second and third) in policymaker ratings of criteria for 
useful studies, with 89 percent and 82 percent ranking them as either essential 
or highly desirable respectively (Weiss and Bucuvalas, 1980, 184). According to 
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both written continents and oral feedback, project materials were rated high on 
usefulness because n the critical information was accessible and understandable" 
(state policymaker). 

The following chart provides a useful contrast and suimary of the format- 
content relationship in policy-oriented and discipline (research) oriented reports 
(Takanishi, 1981). 
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Elements 



A Comparison of Discipline- and Policy-Oriented Reports 



Discipl ine-Oriented 



Policy-Oriented 



Title 


Description of theoretical founda- 
tions and research conducted, e.g., 
a longitudinal study of the 
effects of op r t i <* i dp t i on in papIv 
intervention programs 


Description of policy issues and/or 
recommendations, e.g., lasting 
effects of preschool participation 


Audience/ 
Goal 


One f s peers 


Variety of decisionmakers and their 
needs for information 




To contribute to theory and 
disciplinary development 


To provide policy-relevant informa- 
tion 


S urinary 
Statement 


Abstract describing the research 
problem, .net hods, results, and 
implications for future research 
and theoretical modification 


Executive Sumiary presenting policy 
questions and choices, methods of 
approach to these questions, find- 
ings, and reconmendations for action 


Body of 
Report 

^Introduction 


Statement of the problem, placing 
the study in proper theoretical 
and research tradition, illustrat- 
ing how the study contributes to 
an understanding of that problem 


Presentation of policy questions, 
assessment of the politics of the 
issue, policy options available, 
-methods used to determine alterna- 
tive effects of these options 


Data 

Collection 


Detailed description of methods 
according to scientific standards 
of reporting 


Description of methods without use 
of terms unfamiliar to non- 
researchers, but without sacri- 
ficing evidence of the relia- 
bility and validity of methods 


Data 
Analysis 


Detailed description of analytic 
techniques according to scientific 
standards of reporting 


Description of methods without use 
of terms unfamiliar to non- 
researchers. Thoughtful conversion 
of results into tabular and graphic 
form so that major findings are 
effectively conmunicated to those 
without advanced statistical 
training 


Discussion 


Recommendations for further research 
and revisions in theoretical under- 
standing as a result of the study 


Recommendations for action, present- 
ation of the costs (not purely 
fiscal) and benefits of alternative 



actions. Discussion of administra- 
tive and political feasibility of 
alternatives. Identification of 
issues for further study 
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III. CONTENT AS PROCESS: TAILORING SPECIAL EDUCATION INFORMATION FOR POLICYMAKERS 
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Introduction 

The previous section provided an overview of the project, including a 
description of the actors and activities. This section illustrates the process of 
tailoring information for education policymakers, using the project issue briefs 
as an example. 

Context 

The content of each issue brief was introduced with a short background section 
which established a context for policymaker consideration of the issue, Because 
these audiences usually have at least some familiarity with the topics, three to 
five paragraphs was usually sufficient to quickly bring the reader up-to-date and 
to focus attention on the current information which comprised the main body of the 
brief. 

The project used two primary approaches to establishing the context: a factual 
approach and an historical approach. These were not discrete categories, but rather 
reflective of an emphasis that was suggested by the extent to which the topics 
seemed to lend themselves to one or the other approach. More concrete topics such 
as computer technology, finance, and program evaluation seemed to be more 
persuasively introduced by a presentation of compelling facts. For example, the 
background on computer technology is presented with bulleted data such as the 
followi ng; 

• Special education teachers perceive the need for new media formats and 
manipulative approaches which Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) can 
meet. A 1978 survey of 30,000 special education teachers found that 
for every one teacher of students using CAI, five additional teachers 
perceived the need for CAI. 
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Data such as these serve to draw attention to the inmediacy of policy concerns 
about computer technology. Similarly, data introducing the finance issue brief 
highlight the continuing increase in nunbers of handicapped children of all ages 
served by public school programs, and the dramatic increase in special education 
revenues since passage of P.L. 94-142. 

For other topics such as LRE, related services and preschool special 
education, a short narrative history served to establish timeliness. The history 
usually emphasized major legislative and judicial comni tments, and concluded wi th, 
for exanple, the current status of a societal trend such as early childhood 
education, or current solutions to problematic areas such as LRE and related 
services. 

Following the background section, the organization of the main body of 
research was tailored to the topic and types of information deemed relevant. 
Generally speaking, a breakdown of federal, state and local responsibilities was 
presented. The next section outlines how the content was focused according to 
these three categories of policymaker impact. 

Federal /State/Local Responsibility : The different roles played by 
federal, state, and local governments influence both policy and program 
implementation. Delineation of these respective responsibilities helps the 
policymaker to focus on the parameters of his or her domain; for exanple, it 
is important for a state official to focus on both the constraints and 
possibilities defined at the federal level, and the potential impact of state 
decisions at the local level. In organizing this content breakdown, the 
information progressed in specificity; the national data tended to be very 
broad, the local data very specific. This content provided a broad 
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perspective for the policymaker audiences at any level, as well as the 
targeted information that was most useful for them* 

Federal Impact 

The content regarding federal impact on special education topics fell 
into three basic categories: legislative information, judicial information, 
and financial information. All six issue briefs review at least one of these 
categories. Four of the issue briefs — related services, LRE, evaluation, 
and preschool — explain relevant federal legislation; for example, the 
pertinent sections of Public Law 94-142 and its accompanying regulations are 
excerpted. 

The national impact of judicial interpretations is particularly relevant 
to the issue of related services. Thus, a major section of this issue brief 
describes the extent to which the courts shape education policy when they 
define how the related services mandate is to be fulfilled. 

In the category of financial information, the issue brief on special 

education finance presents national cost estimates developed by a 1981 Rand 

Corporation study. For example: 

The total cost of special education and related services per handicapped 
child was an estimated $3,577. approximately 2.17 times greater than 
the cost of regular education per non-handicapped child . 

The added cost of special education and related services above the cost 
of regular education was estimated as $1,927 per handicapped child . 

It is acknowledged in the issue brief that these data are broad, based 

only on averages, and that: 

...policymakers must determine when national estimates. . .will suffice and 
when district cost reports and surveys are most useful. Their conclusicns 



^ will vary according to the political culture, traditions and policy needs 

of their state. 

The finance brief also includes a section discussing the extent of federal 
support for the total cost of special education — estimated at not more than 
15 percent— and the friction resulting from the failure of Congress to 
appropriate funds matching the P. I. 94-142 authorization levels. 



State Impact 



The issue brief content regarding state responsibility combines general 
information, and specific information that informs through examples. Again, 
legislative and financial information was a major content focus. 
Generalizations about the status of state statutory requirements are included 
in the briefs on related services, program evaluation, and preschool special 
education. State financial support for special education is described in a 
section of the finance brief. Examples of individual state approaches to 
the specific issue are included in all but the LRE brief, which focuses more 
on local approaches. 



The related services and preschool issue briefs emphasize state 
statutory requirements because these two are topics of current priority and 
activi ty in many state legislatures. In the related services area, 
legislatures are working to bring state law into conformance with P.L. 94- 
142 mandates. In the area of preschool special education, many legislatures 
are expanding their mandates to include younger children and to eliminate 
restrictions based on handicapping condition. Thus, state statutory 
requirements are presented as both part of the problem and part of a solution 
that can be influenced by informed action on the part of state policymakers. 
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Charts also are included to provide policymakers with a perspective on how 
the progress in their state compares to other states. 



State variables are particularly emphasized in the finance issue brief, 
which notes, for example, that "state support for special education programs 
is influenced by a mmber of factors—size, wealth, political climate, 
structure used to provide basic financial support to local school systems, 
and relative prominence of the state contribution to the total funds available 
for public schools." Explaining the difficulty in estimating average state 
support for special education, the brief presents data compiled by ETS, such 
as the following. 

Among states reporting for 1978-79: 

- State support for special education varied from a high of 98% in 
^ Montana to a low of 17% in Oklahoma. 

- At least 22 states contributed 50% or more of the total fiscal 
resources for special education. 

The fact that policymaker decisions must be tailored to individual state 

and local needs has important implications for disseminating information. 

Rather than trying to generalize, it is often more useful to provide examples 

of how individual states or local districts are approaching a problem or 

issue. This strategy was used effectively in the evaluation, preschool, and 

computer technology issue briefs. The preschool issue brief reviews several 

early childhood special education programs that have been created at the 

state level. The computer technology issue brief presents information about 

state education agency uses of computers by describing systems that have 

been implemented in three different states: Colorado, Florida and New 

Hampshire. 

I 
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A section of the program evaluation brief presents the definitions for 
evaluation that are used in four states: California, Maryland, Massachusetts 
and North Carolina, Maryland, for example, defines evaluation as "an analysis 
of discrepancies between standards or objectives and actual performance." 
Massachusetts uses the following definition: "The process of providing 
technically adequate, useful, and timely information relevant to 
decisionmaking." These four states have developed their own evaluation 
manual for use by local districts, and the issue brief describes each of 
these guidebooks according to its purpose, content and format. Each example 
includes a state or local contact person, from whom an interested policymaker 
could obtain current program information. 

Local Impact 

Content regarding local government impact on and response to an issue 
is most suited to the specific, example-oriented approach described above. 
The computer technology issue brief describes specific local education agency 
uses of technology in administering special education programs. The preschool 
issue brief describes local demonstration programs, featuring a variety of 
approaches such as home-based and school -based models. 

The LRE issue brief presents findings of a 1981 study conducted by JWK 
International on local public programs that have successfully included 
severely handicapped students in less restrictive environments. Three of 
these school districts are highlighted in the issue brief: the Tacoma, 
Washington Public Schools; the Madison, Wisconsin, Metropolitan School 
District; and the Albuquerque, New Mexico, Public Schools. For each, the 
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issue brief describes the program's goals, how the program works, and why it 



is effective. Researchers at JWK drew several conclusions of interest to 

policymakers, and these are presented in the brief, as follows: 

•••The study determined that the following factors are critical in serving 
severely handicapped students in the LRE: 

1. art appropriate service delivery plan for severely handicapped students, 

2. organizational support for the education of severely handicapped 
students, 

3* personnel assigned to provide a<Sninistrati ve assistance and 
instructional leadership, 

4. positive attitudes among school personnel toward severely handicapped 
students and the LRE concept, 

5. a responsive staff development program, 

6. acceptance of the severely handicapped by the non-handicapped community, 
and 

7. acceptance of the LRE concept by parents of the severely handicapped. 
Organizing information by delineating the areas of federal, state, and 

local responsibility maximizes its usefulness to education policymakers 
working at various levels. 



Another informat ion category i ncl uded i n the i ssue br ief s wan 
information that directly related to a policymaker's formal decisionmaking 
responsibilities. These responsibilities are considered next. 



Policymaker Responsibilities 

By far the most critical responsibilities granted to education policymakers 
are those of ensuring quality and equity. The broad area of education quality 
i ncl udes pol i c i es to ensure academi c r i gor , s t rong cur r i cul a , and qual i f i ed 
teachers. The broad area of equity includes policies to assure that all students 
have equal access to a qual i ty educa t i on . A th i rd area of pol i cymaker 
responsibility is that of finance; education officials are responsible for 
efficient fiscal administration and cost containment practices. T^ese three 
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important policy concerns — quality, equity and finance — were emphasized in the 
issue briefs, and each is covered briefly in the following sections. 



Quality : The issue brief on evaluation highlights the issue of quality 

education programming. Though program monitoring is acknowledged as an 

explicit purpose of evaluation, the brief states that evaluation efforts 

must go beyond asking about a program's compliance with laws and regulations: 

• ..agencies are moving to a broader focus on program qual i ty and 
effectiveness, that is, asking about the extent to which program goals and 
objectives are being met; about, in effect, whether or not students are 
benefitting from special education. 

In the preschool issue brief, quality is addressed through a major 

section rsviuwing research on the efficacy of early childhood education for 

handicapped children. The brief reports that efficacy studies of preschool 

programs have docunented substantial gains "across diverse handicapping 

conditions and all degrees (mild, moderate, severe) of impairment. Long- 

fange studies have found that these gains do not disappear over time." Major 

findings are briefly $unmari2ed, as in the following example. 

. . JVfeNulty (1983) reports an analysis of the findings of fourteen long-range 
studies of handicapped and low-income children served by a variety of infant 
and pre- school developmental programs. Compared to children who did not 
have pre-school, the children served by these programs: 1) consistently 
scored higher on achievement measures, 2) required fewer special education 
placements, and 3) were retained in grade less often. 

The area of education quality also includes specific policymaker 

responsibilities for personnel preparation, curricula, and oversight and 

monitoring. Three of the issue briefs— related services, computer 

technology, and preschool-- highlight teacher training as an essential element 

in achieving education quality. The computer technology brief states that: 

Teachers who work with special education students must be trained both in 
the use of computers and in the evaluation and production of curricular 




programs and materials* Most special education teachers have no experience 
in applying computer technology to the needs of handicapped students, nor 
is there evidence that many teacher training institutions are providing such 
instruction to new teachers* 

The related service brief notes the importance of positive attitudes 
as well as expanded skills, pointing out that: 

Catheterization, for example, is an easy process, but the idea that it is 
part of a teacher's job description is not so easy for school staff to accept. 
Yet an expanded definition of education brings with it an expanded role for 
all personnel associated with educating handicapped children. 

With regard to curricula, the LEE brief describes the need to provide 

direct support for the LRE princiole by "teaching positive attitudes toward 

people with disabilities, breaking down prejudicial interactions between 

disabled and non-disabled students, and age-appropriate teaching and 

learning.* TJie computer technology brief stresses development and 

acquisition of quality special education courseware. 

Qiality and equity concerns are interrelated, as illustrated by a major 
section of the finance brief, entitled "How Are Special Education Funds 
Distributed?" The answer involves mechanisms that vary from state to state 
because each must develop a formula that encompasses state mandates and 
responds to state needs. All formulas, however, are attempts to balance 
quality and equity goals. The issue brief analyzes the coninonly-used funding 
formulas — pupil-based, cost-based, and resource-based — according to their 
relative strengths in promoting these twin goals, and provides a chart 
detailing the varied approaches used in the fifty states. 

Bguit£: At the state policy level, equity is most often pursued through 
attempts to spread costs and benefits equitably among all local school 
districts in the state. The finance issue brief discusses three specific 
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sources of potential inequity in the distribution of funds to local districts: 

1) differences among districts in the nunbers and characteristics of students 

that require special education; 2) variations in the costs districts must 

pay; and 3) variations in the fiscal capacities of different districts. The 

computer technology issue brief reminds policymakers that equity "must be 

addressed in terms of both the number of computers available to special 

education students and the way in which they are used." The brief states that: 

A growing timber of educators are espousing the position that access to 
computers and computer training is further separating education's "haves" 
from its "have-nots. n Already, the lack of involvement and/or low level 
involvement (e.g., drill and practice) of handicapped and other minority 
populations is well documented. 

The LRE issue brief emphasizes the need for public education systems to 
ensure that decisions about special education placements are free of economic 
incentives, i.e.,, that children are not placed in particr'ar programs simply 
because the state may reimburse proportionally more for some programs than 
it does for others. 

A specific responsibility relating to equity is that of determining 
eligibility for special education programs. This task is particularly 
problematic with regard to providing preschool programs, related services, 
and least restrictive placements. Currently, eligibility determinations 
vary considerably from state to state as officials grapple with different 
methods for achieving equity. Tne preschool issue brief sinmarizes the 
degree of accord that exists among the 50 states with respect to defining 
the preschool handicapped population, reviews the difficulties involved, and 
emphasizes steps thatmust be taken to reduce the probability of misdiagnosis. 
However, even if the system of determining eligibility minimizes the chance 



that children are left out who are in need, policymakers must then contend 
with meeting those needs with limited resources. 



Finance ; Financial considerations pervade all policy decisions. In 
recent years particularly, the need for efficient administration and cost- 
containment practices is paramount and, compared to regular education, the 
higher costs of special education require policymakers to balance issues of 
program efficacy and fiscal responsibility. The finance brief emphasizes 
the importance of funding predictability in fostering planning and public 
confidence. "Predictability...," states the brief, 

...permits policymakers to estimate and obtain appropriate levels of support 
from taxpayers and otter revenue sources without losing credibility. Because 
many special education costs are unpredictable (e.g., children identified 
in the middle of the year), districts prefer state funding formulas that 
accomnodate variability and ensure their own budget predictability. Cost- 
based formulas may offer the greatest predictability for districts and the 
least for states. 

The brief also explains how state funding formulas can influence the 
efficiency with which districts operate their special education budgets. 



In reviewing costs associated with computer technology, this issue brief 
explains that although hardware has become more affordable, the costs of 
courseware remain high and are not likely to decrease. In the preschool 
issue brSef, research on cost -effectiveness is reported from both national 
studies and long-range program evaluations. For example, the brief reports 
that: 

In a study of a two-year preschool program (Schweinhart and Weikart, 1931), 
the following economic benefits were projected: savings of $3,353 per child 
as a result of reduced need for special education services; and an increase 
of $10,798 per-child lifetime earnings based on achievement of a higher 
educational level. 



In the issue brief on program evaluation, it is noted that education 
policymakers at all levels have become more involved with evaluation because 
of increasing public concern about accountability and cost-effectiveness. 

In reviewing the content of the six issue briefs related specifically 
to policymaker responsibilities for ensuring quality, equity and fiscal 
accountability it is clear that hard decisions are often required. Working 
with limited resources to both dentify and implement effective education 
policies, policymakers find themselves playing a vital role in moving school 
systems forward. In short, effective policymakers are leaders and change 
agents, and incorporate an awareness of this role into their deliberations 
and actions. This leadership role is the final content emphasis of the issue 
briefs, and is the focus of the following section. 

Policyakcr teles 

Policy leadership in special education involves both traditional and non- 
traditional roles in planning, coordinating, and organizing collaborative efforts. 
The sensitivity of many special education issues requires leadership in building 
public awareness, which presupposes awareness on the part of the policymakers 
themselves* The progressive nature of mnny special education mandates turns 
policymakers into change agents who must take the initiative in overcoming 
organizational and attitudinal barriers to change. 

Planning and Coordinating: Trad i t ional ly , board members and 
administrators are charged with the planning and coordination of the public 
education system under their jurisdiction. Advances in both computer 
technology and program evaluation can assist in planning and coordinating 
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special education, as is pointed out in these two issue briefs. For instance, 
evaluation can facilitate more informed planning for technical assistance 
and staff development, as well as long-term data base development regarding, 
for example, state special education student achievement norms. 

The other four issues seem to offer more challenges than solutions to 
the planner. For example, the mandate for related services moves special 
education pol icymakers into new, non- tradi tional coordinator roles. P.L. 
94-142 requires that school-age handicapped youth be provided with services 
that were previously provided nore often by other agencies, services such 
as physical therapy or special transportation assistance. The issue brief 
acknowledges that expanded obi i gat ions on the schools inevitably tax existing 
resources; the challenge facing education policymakers is to coordinate 
service delivery with other state and community agencies, including those 
for health, publ ic welfare, mental health, and vocational education. These 
diverse agencies often have conf 1 icting priori ties that frustrate 
coordination efforts. The issue brief describes Maryland's State 
Coordination Council (SCC) as one example of an effective approach. Similar 
issues relating to the collaborative leadership role are discussed in the 
issue briefs on preschool, LRE, finance, and computer technology. 

Leadership : Special education issues demand proactive leadership on 
the part of education policymakers. To fully meet the challenges of special 
education, policymakers, as well as other education personnel, must be both 
thoroughly informed and actively involved. In the field of computer 
technology, for example, it is "imperative that special educators develop 
technical coranunication skills necessary to establish a speaking relationship 



with the computer professional ... Active involvement is emphasized in the 
program evaluation issue brief; each step in the design of an adequate 
evaluation includes itenised "Quality Considerations for Pol icyms^ct'^s f, to 
help policymakers ensure that evaluations will provide policy-useful data. 



Special education also imposes a major responsibility on education 

policymakers to raise others 1 awareness and support, both internally and 

externally. Internal support for computer technology po.es a leadership 

challenge that is outlined as follows by the issue brief: 

For many, computer technology foreshadows radical change — in styles of 
learning, definitions of basic skills and even in the function of the 
classroom as the locus of learning, and in the role of the teacher and the 
student. Well-timed, accurate information as well as on-going administrative 
support are critical to successfully overcoming the natural reluctance of 
many special educators toward corrputers in schools. 

Hie LRE brief addresses the role of locil officials in overcoming atti tudinal 
barriers to change: 



One cannot really expect the least restrictive environment principle to 
succeed if it flies in the face of a segregationist philosophy or a custodial 
outlook toward disabled students. However, if the principle of 
normalization... were adopted at the system level, implementation of the LRE 
would serve simply to translate system-level belief into service-level 
practice. 

Overcoming external barriers to change is also a critical leadership 
role. Without broad-based public support, the spirit of special education 
policies and programs cannot truly be implemented, and as agents for change, 
policymakers must assume a responsibility for winning over traditional 
pockets of resistance. Hie related services mandate often poses challenges 
to public support "because of the threat of scarce resources being* taken 
from the nonhandi capped in order to serve the handicapped." The brief 
suggests that education officials encourage parents and teachers of all 
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children to work more closely together. The evaluation brief emphasizes how 
program evaluation can: 

Provide a context for public dialogue about how best to meet the needs of 
children. This type of discussion contributes to genuine, lasting communi ty 
conroitment by increasing public understanding of program parameters such 
as... what goals the program is intended to accomplish and what results are 
being produced. and whether available resources are adequate for achieving 
the expected results. 

In conclusion, the six issue briefs addressed a range of content that 

was identified by education policymakers themselves as relevant to special 

education pol icy. They provided: f i rst, a context wi thin which the 

policymaker can focus his or her consideration of the issue; second, 

federal-, state-, and local-level pol icy-relevant information ; third, 

policymaker responsibilities with respect to quality, equity and finance; 

and foi.rth, content relevant to the complex role of education policymakers 

as leaders and change agents ♦ 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS AM) OBLIGATIONS 



The Special Education Dissemination Project reached over 3,000 education 
policymakers and administrators wi th information about special education research 
and practice during the three-year period from 1981 to 1984. The following section 
highl ights conclusions drawn from project evaluation data, and draws dissemination 
implications for researchers and policy organizations. 

Conclusions 

1. Education policymakers need and want research: research of high 
technical quality, specific to their particular context and relevant 
to thei r current problems. These qualities— specif ici ty, availability, 
quality and timel ines— are those which Bardach's (1977) theory of 
dissemination would predict, and whfch other researchers have also 
identified. Put simply, such characteristics help assure that 
policymakers can obtain needed information more easily, feel more 
confident using it without lengthy verification, and thus can apply it 
in policy debates more quickly. 

2. Despite the persuasive logic of the linear relationship between 
information and policy presented above, policymaker "use" of research 
cannot generally be expected to be so direct and instrumental but must 
instead be recognized in more relevant interactions and discussions. 
For example, Weiss (1978) reviews the uses of research in shaping policy 
debates and providing a common language for policy discussions. 
Similarly, Husen (1983) supports an "enlightenment" model of policy 
use, where i n research sens i t i zes pol i cymaker s to new i ssues and 
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orientations and thus indirectly shapes the way people think of policy 
issues (see Appendix H for a brief overview of various models of and 
constraints in the use of research in policymaking). 

Research "translation" is necessary (a conclusion supported by others 
including Lynn (1976) and Caplan (1975)). Most research must be re- 
written and reformatted so that it is short, free of jargon, easy to 
find main ideas and conclusions, and specific to a salient policy issue. 

Alternatively, the "education" of researchers might explicitly include 
the topic of research use and dissemination for specific non-researcher 
audiences. Practitioners as well as policymakers complain about the 
inaccessible nature of much education research. Those responsible for 
the production of research might make a more proactive response to such 
concerns (see, for example, the Research Dissemination Check 1 ist at the 
end of this section). 

Pol icymaker organizations can be effective research brokers (see 
Sundquist's (1978) call for more such research brokers), able to 
translate the often vague and equivocal language of research into 
understandable English with application to specific policy contexts 
(c.f. Caplan's (1975) caution that more interaction between policymakers 
and researchers might not improve communication between them). To do 
so effectively, however, these organizations require reliable sources 
of research data in areas of policy interest and application; appropriate 
in-house dissemination channels; and staff members willing and capable 
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of both interpreting research reports with integrity, and conveying the 
possibilities of such reports in personal and written formats. 



6. Despite the debate about the advantages of a power-cost strategy of 
mass-produced and standardized information, it appears that, for these 
audiences and ci rcunstances at least, face-to-face and custom-tailored 
conmunication is a key to effective dissemination. Such personalized 
communication allows pol icymakers to assess more rel iably the 
credibility of the information and its source, and to have an immediate 
and trusted organizational contact with whom to mull over the relevance 
of the information to their own policy circumstances. Nelson &Kirst 
(1981) identify "expertise and empathy (as) the key ingredients" (24) 
in such informal dissemination networks. Project experience supports 
the critical nature of the human dimension in making dissemination 
"work." 



7. Dissemination strategies are most successful when selected according 
to their suitability for a specific task, at a specific stage in the 
decision-making process. For example, the public policy literature 
refers to four stages of the policy process: awareness; policy 
formulation; management/oversight; and impact. Project experience 
supports the findings of Nelson & Kirs t (1981) and others who emphasize 
that the stage in the policy cycle makes a difference ii the type of 
communication used by policymakers: new information was most often 
requested in the awareness and policy formulation stages of a state/local 
issue; written research reports and analyses were probably more useful 
during these times. 
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Implications 

"Wfe need a greater recognition of the role that information plays in 
policy before we can expect dissemination to get better." 



"We need professional disseminators. The job won't be well done until 
it is treated as something more than an afterthought." 

"Dissemination will never be effective on purpose. Nobody (except 
people who do research on it) gets any benefit from dissemination... 
Researchers... get other bennies. Policymakers get all the information 
they want whenever they need it... Dissemination is its own barrier." 
(Quoted in Bellavita, 1981, 17). 

The debate about the form and purposes of dissemination continues: what can 
and should it accomplish? for whom? when it is successful? how can we tell? 
The uncertainties surrounding research dissemination and utilization continue, 
and there is ample literature to support any of a nunber of perspectives (see, 
for example, Knott and Wi ldavsky, 1980; Weiss, 1978; Bardach, 1977) 

Table 1 on the following page highlights six categories of barriers to 
effective research utilization including barriers in the presentation of 
information , in the policy process, in the character of particular policy issues , 
and in the actions and attitudes of policymakers , researchers and the producer- 
user link . This project confronted issues in all these categories, and supports 
the conclusions detailed above. Possibly the clearest and most useful indications 
from the project, however, specifically address the information barrier. Project 
experience confirms the possibility of disseminating research to pol icy audiences; 
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it aiso underscores the necessity and priority of translating this research into 
a pol icy- relevant form. The following checklist is designed as oneway of helping 
to bridge this gap. 
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A RESEARCH DESK* AND DISSEMINATION CHHXLIST 



1. Knowledge of the audience 

o Who are the potential users of the information? 

o What do they want to know that you can tell them? 

o Who are the gatekeepers and opinion leaders? 



2. Knowledge of your dissemination goals 

o What do you want to accomplish? 

awareness that your information exists? 

understanding? 

specific action? 
o What type of response do you want? 
o How will you know if you accomplish your goal? 



3. Knowledge of communication strategies 

o What type(s) of information does your audience consider credible and 
useful? 

statistics (national/state/local)? 
narrative/personal example? 
executive suimary? 
o What do they read? 

o What type(s) of newsletters or journals does their organization publ ish? 
use of white space? 
language? 

use of headings/titles? 

presentation of research and conclusions? 



4. Knowledge of timing 

o When does your audience want and use information? 

o What are the planning, budgeting and decisionmaking cycles? 



5. Knowledge of the message 

o Are you presenting your information in the audience f s language? 
o Is what you're saying: 

well presented: clear and understandable? 
well organized? 
complete? 

relevant: clear implications? 

high quality? 
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TABLE 1 



BAHBlfflS TO EFFECTIVE D1S3BU NATION 



oraatlon 



Policy Process 



Policy Iuuc8 



Researchers 



Policy«ak*rs 



Producer-User Link 



oor presentation o Don't know who key 
pot Icy actors are 

Imlted relevance 

o Information outweighed 
id ear conclusions by other concerns 

x>r scholarship o Don't know best time to 
disseminate 

o Don't know Immediate 
Information needs 

o DonM know long range 
information needs 

o DonM know how infor- 
mation contributes to 
policy 

o Don't understand policy 
process 



o Politics outweigh 
research 

o Values outweigh 
research 

o Issues too complex 

o Too much information 
available 

o Issues too well- 
defined 



o Uninformed about 
policy issues 

o Concerned with 
professional dis- 
cipline 

1 'o No concern for 
discemi nation 

o Uncomnited to 
policy relevance 
of work 

o Uninformed about 
policy process 

o Unrealistic con- 
clusions/ recommend- 
ations 

o Conservative con- 
clusions/ recomnend- 
ations 



o Unable to act 

o Only want to sup- 
port existing 
position 



o Failure to translate 
research 

o Insufficient dissemina- 
tion sources 



o Unwilling to accept o No effective links 
information 

o Inadequate dissemination 
o Can't understand management 
information 

o No concern for 
o Unclear how policy- dissemination 
makers get or use 
information 
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OBTOSITB OP EDUCATION ISSUES CONFRONTING EDUCATiQU 



AT STATE AM) UXAL LEVELS. JANUA IOf-FHffl JAHY. Hgj | 



M3NEY 



Allocation 



Sources 



Funding of non-public education 
Differential pay for school personnel 
Specifications for microprocessor hardware 

Tax bases 

Cost cutting strategies 



TBCHNOLOGY 



Educational Technology— 



Technological Literacy 



EDUCATION QUALITY 



General technological literacy 
Computer literacy 

Training of computer technicians 

Training of "high-tech* personnel for economic development 



School Personnel 



School Curriculum 



Resources for teacher education programs 
Curriculum for teacher education programs 
Merit pay for school personnel 
Competency testing of teachers 
Supply of teachers in science and mathematics 
Principals as leaders of teachers 
Collective bargaining 
Teacher retirement provisions 
I Personnel cutting strategies 

Specifications for microcomputer software 

Competency testing as a secondary school exit requirement 

Basic skills, definitions and implementation 

Curriculum development 

Role of school boards in curriculum development 
Censorship 

Role of comnunity in curriculum development 



Vff. J. -Identifying policymaker information needs for the EHIC Syst«n.« Washington, D.C.: ERIC Clearinghouse 
on teacher education, 1983. 
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Aa inform*! publication by thm actional Association of Stat* Boards of Education 



Vol. 2. No. 8 



December. 1983 



ABOUT NASBE 
1984 NASBE 
Meeting Dates 



New Staff Menbers 
at NASBE 



Technical Assis- 
tance Available 



Have you purchased your 1984 calendar yet? Be sure 
to reserve the following NASBE meeting dates: 



April 27 - 29 
May 4 - 6 
May 18 - 20 

May 19 - 22 
October 9-14 



Central Regional Meeting 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Northeastern Regional Meeting 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Western Regional Meeting 
San Diego or San Francisco, 
California 

Southern Regional Meeting 
Wilmington, North Carolina 

Annual Meeting 
Dearborn, Michigan 



Several new members have joined NASBE 1n recent weeks. 
Terrl Perun and Sheila Williams have joined the word 
processing staff, Nancy Lerner 1s our new receptionist, 
(Regenia Miller has moved from receptionist to word 
processor/secretary), and Paul Jargowsky has come on 
board as a research associate for the family life 
education and teacher Incentives and educational 
standards project.*. 

Peggy Toroslan 1s NASBE' s new Director of Public 
Relations and Development. Peggy served for 6 years as 
Assistant Campaign Director and Director of Individual 
and Planned Gifts for National 4-H Council. She has 
also worked as Director of Membership Services and 
Development for the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A. and as Staff Associate of association programs 
and the Educational Foundation of the American 
Association of University Women. 

The NASBE Family Life Education Policy Project still 
has a slot available for a state desiring technical 
assistance. If your state board would be Interested 1n 
working with NASBE staff and consultants on expansion 
of state policy 1n family Hfe education, please notify 
Lana Muraskln at our office. The family Hfe project 
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NASBE's Special 
Education Project 
Now Publishing 
Research Abstracts 



Training Project on 
Educating LEP 
Students Begins 



1s funded by the Ford, Geraldine R. Dodge and Huber 
foundations, and 1s designed to study New Jersey's 
family life education mandate, provide assistance to 
four states interested 1n considering family life 
education policies, and prepare a guide for 
policymakers. States Interested 1n technical 
assistance do not have to commit themselves to policy 
changes, and the type of assistance 1s negotiable. 
There 1s no cost to the state board for assistance as 
we have foundation support for this program. 

Do you need additional Information about special 
education? NASBE's Special Education Dissemination 
Project 1s publishing monthly abstracts entitled, 
"Research & Resources on Special Education." Pleas* 
review the sample enclosed with this Issue of The State 

Board Connection . If you would Hke to receive 

aaamonal abstracts and other Project materials, 
contact Roberta Felker at NASBE. Meanwhile, we would 
like to alert you to the following new resource on 
preschool special education. 

. Effectiveness of Early Special Education for 
Handicapped Children reviews research regarding whether 
preschool programs are a- sound investment, in terms of 
both benefits to the child and savings to the taxpayer. 
"It 1s no longer debatable," concludes the study, "that 
early special education programs provide Immediate and 
long term gains for handicapped children.. . (with) 
diverse handicapping conditions and all degrees of 
Impairment." Commissioned by the Colorado General 
Assembly and conducted by the state Department of 
Education, the report also documents studies of early 
special education programs 1n four Colorado school 
districts. These programs were found to be cost- 
effective, saving districts about $1500 per handicapped 
pupil over three years, through a reduction 1n the need 
for more costly services 1n the elementary grades. 
Surveys of parents, teachers and administrators 
Indicate a very positive attitude toward preschool 
education on the part of all these Interested adults. 

McNulty, B.A., Smith, B. and Soper, E.W. Effectiven ess 
of Early S pecial Education for Handicapped Children . .1? 
PPr single copies are available free by contacting 
Brian McNulty, Colorado Department of Education, 303 W. 
Colfax, Denver, CO 80204; (303) 534-8871, ext. 210. 

The National Center for Education Statistics projects 
that the non-English background popoulatlon 1n the U.S. 
will grow to 34.7 million by 1990 and 39.5 million by 
the year 2000. Education for assimilation of this 
segment of the population Into today's complex 
workforce will require high quality planning and 
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An informal publication by the National Association of State Boards of Education. 



Vol* 3, No. 1 



January, 1984 



ABOUT NASBE 

NASBE/CCSSO 
Legislative 
Conference To Be 
Held in Washington, DC 



State Policy 
Information Network 
Mil Link Major 
State Associations 



The NASBE/OCSSO Joint Legislative Conference will be 
held March 26-27 in Washington, DC. Vie hope you're 
planning to attend! Michael Barone of The Washington 
Post will speak on what's ahead in national education 
policy, and 1984 Presidental candidates will d:scMss 
their views on education. For more information, 
contact the NASBE office. 

With interest in the quality of public education 
greater now than in recent times, state board members 
and other policymakers at the state level are 
considering a host of new policies to promote 
educational excellence. The informed development, 
selection and implementation of policies can be aided 
by consideration of relevant research findings and 
other sources of information. Research and information 
available to support educational policymaking is 
stronger than it has ever been before, but often is not 
used because it has not been available in a timely 
manner and a useful form. 

The associations serving state policymakers — NASBE, 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, the 
Education Cornnission of the States, the National 
Governors' Association, and the National Conference of 
State Legislators — have formed the State Policy 
Information Network to help their memberships 
incorporate research findings and other information 
into their policy deliberations. NASBE is the prime 
contractor and lead agency in the Network, which has 
been fundi*! for two years by the National Institute of 
Education. 

Initially, the Network will select a small nunber of 
high priority issues (e.g., teacher quality, 
technology) and combi ne information about current 
policy development in the states with the most relevant 
research findings on the topic. Each association will 
then try a number of different ways of packaging and 
disseminating the information, through seminars, 
conferences, electronic mai 1 , etc., and will learn from 
its own efforts and those of the other associations the 
best ways to use different approaches. Based on what 
is learned from these initial efforts, the Network will 
select additional policy issues around which to 
synthesize and disseminate information. 
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TWo New NASBE 

Publications 

Released 



Special Education 
Project Hears Fran 
Researchers & State 
Directors ... 



We'd Like to Hear 
Fran You Too! 



In addition, the project will help strengthen and 
increase the ties between the cormiunity of state 
policymakers and She educational research cormiunity, by 
creating and capitalizing on opportunities for 
policymakers and leading researchers to interact with 
each other. This will help policymakers get the most 
useful information and analyses, and will help 
researchers and research funding agencies better 
understand and respond to the needs of policymakers. 

Michael Oohen has recently joined the NASBE staff to 
direct the Network project. Before coming to NASBE, 
Mr. Cohen spent over ten years at the National 
Institute of Education. For the past five years, he 
was Senior Associate and Team Leader of the Effective 
Schools Team, where he was responsible for directing 
NIE's research efforts on teacher and school 
effectiveness. In that capacity, he has worked 
extensively with educators and policymakers at the 
local and state level to help them understand and use 
research findings to improve educational quality. 

Enclosed with this mailing are two new NASBE 
publications. Policy Options for Quality Education , a 
' report of NASBE 1 s Task Force on Education Quality, 
highlights policy questions that must be answered as 
states work for educational change. Bylaws, Standing 
Resolutions and Position Statements, 1984 contains the 
operating rules and resolutions adopted by the NASB.\ 
membership at the 1983 annual meeting. If you would 
like more copies of either of these publications, 
contact the NASBE office. 

Did you knew that NASBE' s Special Education 
Dissemination Project has been in contact with over 50 
state and national research organizations as well as 
state directors of special education as part of its 
ongoing search for research information of relevance 
to policymakers? Exci ting materials are coming in, and 
you'll be hearing about them in future issues of The 
State Board Connection as well as through projectHTssue 
briefs and abstracts. 

MEANWHILE... DO YOU KNOW of any products and/or research 
information on special education currently available in 
your state, through your state department or perhaps 
through local colleges, universities or research 
centers? Just give Roberta Felker, Cindy Chambers or 
Dinah Wiley a call at 800-368-5023 with the information 
— or, better yet, drop a copy in the mail. Wfe'd be 
delighted to hear from you, and to include your state's 
information in our project publications on what's 
happening in special education around the country. 
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An informal publication by the National Association of State Boards of Education. 



Vol. 3, Mb. 2 



February. 1984 



ABOUT MASBE 

Update on the 
KASBE/OCSSO 
Legislative 
Conference 



Plans are now well underway for the 1984 NASBE/OCSSO 
legislative Conference, to be held March 25-27 at the 
Capitol Holiday Inn, Washington, DC. Activities will 
begin with a Sunday, March 25 reception and dinner for 
conference attendees, sponsored by the Agency for 
Instructional Television. 

Focusing on the theme, "The Education Agenda in an 
Election Year," the conference will feature the 
following speakers on March 26 and 27: 

o Secretary of Education Terrel Bell. 

o Senator Jennings Randolph (D-WV) ; 

o Senator Claiborne -Pell (D-RI); 

o Congressman William Goodling (R-PA) ; 

o Michael Barone of the Washington Post ; 

o representatives from the Democratic and 
Republican parties; 

o representatives from major voting blocs, 
including minorities and women; and 

o members of the business corrmunity, who will 
discuss the role of education in economic 
development. 

A workshop, "How to Press Your Points with Your 
Members: Lobbying Hints from Congressional Staffers" 
will also be held. Time has been set aside for 
conference participants to visit with their senators 
and congressmen on Tuesday, March 27 from 12:00 - 5:00 
p.m. (If you want to schedule an appointment with your 
representative, please call his/her Washington, DC 
office. The telephone number for Senate information is 
(202)224-3121; House information is (202)225-3121.) Wfe 
urge you to take advantage of this opportunity to 
interact with congressional policymakers on issues of 
interest to you as education leaders. 
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Registrat ion 
Information: 



Location - Capitol Holiday Inn 
550 C Street, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20024 
phone: (202)479-4000 

Room Rates - $58/single $68/double 

Conference Fee - $105 



New Staff Member 
Kathryn O' Boyle 



Special Education 
Dissemination Project: 
Interim Evaluation 
Report 



Registrar * Regenia Miller, NASBE 
701 N. Fairfax Street 
Suite 340 

Alexandria, VA 22314 
phone: (703)684-4000 

The pleasant voice you hear when you call the NASBE 
office is that of our new receptionist, Kathryn 
O'Boyle. M*. O'Boyle has worked previously as an 
office manager in a national insurance company. We're 
glad to have her with us. 

As you know, the Special Education Dissemination 
Project is well into its third year, and it's time to 
take stock of how we're doing! We compiled the 
reactions to our products which you've been sending us 
— and combined them with similar information sent in 
by the school adninistrators, members of education 
committees of the state legislatures, and chief state 
school officers. Highlights of our findings include: 

o 72% of state and local policymakers from 43 
states find the content of the products "very 
useful;" 

o 64% of these policymakers find the format "very 
appropriate." 

Your comnents have also been both gratifying and 
useful, e.g., "I like the briefness so a busy person 
can get the gist of the matter without necessari ly 
doing the extra reading." PLEASE KEEP THOSE EVALUATION 
FORMS COMING! As you can see, we do read them , and the 
information they provide is invaluable to us and to our 
funding agent, Special Education Programs, U.S. 
Department of Education. 
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An informal publication by the National Association of State Boards of Education. 



Vol. 3. Ho. 3 



March . 1984 



ABOUT NASBE 

HASEE/NSBA. Joint 
Oonmittee Meeting 



An outstanding NASBE/National School Boards Association 
Joint Ooninittee meeting was held February 28 -29 in the 
NASBE offices. The eighth in a series of joint meetings 
held during the past four years, it focused on the 
pursuit of educational excellence at the federal, state 
and local levels. A few highlights: 

Peter Gerber. Senior Associate, the National Institute of 
Education, on "Excellence Continued; State and Local 
Roles" : Qie hundred eighty state-level task forces on 
issues related to educational excellence have been formed 
since the release of the National Conmission on 
Excellence report. (Before the report was released there 
were 20 such task forces.) There is a trend toward 
centralization of authority and a strengthening of the 
role of state officials in educational decisionmaking. 
State legislatures are establishing more rigid guidelines 
for curriculun reform, testing, and teacher preparation 
and retention. Projections for state spending for 
education have also increased — by $1 billion this year. 
Further increases in state-level funding are expected 
next year. 

(NOTE: For further information on excellence efforts in 
the states, Dr. Gerber reconmended the following 
publications: Meeting the Challenge: Recent Efforts to 
Improve Education" Across the Nation , a report on state 
and local initiatives in educational reform, available 
free from the National Conmission on Excellence in 
Education, Room 222, 1200 19th Street, N.W. , Vfashington, 
DC 20208, phone (202)254-7920; and Education under 
Study , an analysis of recent major reports &i education, 
available 6 $5.00 prepaid from the Northeast Regional 
Exchange, Inc., 160 Turnpike Road, Chelmsford, MA 01824, 
phone (617)256-3987.) 

Michael Cohen, Director, State Education Policy 
Consortium NASBE, on "Bnerging State and Local Issues" : 
State strategies for improving educational quality are 
likely to be most effective when they: 

— focus on the improvement of teaching practices (i.e., 
classroom management and instructional skills) and 
schooling processess (i.e., goal setting, curriculun 
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States should provide data to members of Congress 
indicating nunbers of students who are unserved as a 
result of reductions in federal funding. Members of 
Congress should be encouraged to think of education not 
as a domestic spending program but as an investment in 
America's future. 

Hie NASBE/NSBA meeting was attended by state board 
members Hark Ffravel of Virginia, Roger Lincoln of 
Washington and Bob Wblfenbarger of New Jersey. For more 
information, contact Phyllis Blaunstein at the NASBE 
office. 



Another Resource from 
the Special Education 
Dissemination Project 



The Special Education Dissemination Project has 
identified a resource which provides timely information 
on state support for ele mentary, secondary, an d higher 
education. " fi 
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Monographs on 
Bilingual Education 
Published 



What Has NASBE 
Done For You 
Lately? 



State Support for Education: 1982-83 includes extensive 
data which are organized into five chapters: 1) regional 
trends; 2) demographic characteristics of the states; 3) 
state support for elementary/secondary education; 4) 
state support for higher education; and 5) the 
relationship between state support for elementary/ 
secondary and higher education. Hie introduction 
suggests at least four valuable policy-oriented uses of 
these comparative data: 1) comparison of state funding 
decisions; 2) rough analysis of "how well we're doing;" 
3) stimulation of specific questions; and 4) 
reexamination of fundamental policy issues. Policymakers 
are encouraged to make the most effective use of the data 
by knowing the questions they want answered, looking for 
patterns, being satisfied with rough judgments, and being 
wary of simple answers. Overall, this document provides 
a valuable source of state education data with which 
analyses of state special education funding can be made 
more efficiently. 

Angenblick, J. and G. Van De Water. State Support for 
Education: 1982-83. Denver, Colorado: AVA, Inc., 1983. 
Available for $15.00 ($13.50 for orders of 5 or more) 
from: AVA, Inc., P.O. Box 20276, Denver, CO 80220; 
phone (303)832-3444. 

Two new monographs have been produced by NASBE 1 s 
bilingual education project. The first, Education for 
Language Minorities: The Perspectives of~Acministrators . 
Parents, and Youth , highlights mmtiniP J« cl ,o C a tt~~*; n J 
language minority children from the federal, state, 
local, parent and student perspectives. A copy of the 
monograph is enclosed with this mailing. Additional 
copies may be ordered © $6.50 from NASBE. 

The second monograph, A Policymaker's Guide to Special 
Language S ervices for Language Minority Students , is in 
press and will be sent to NASBE members next month. For 
more information, contact Ron Howard at the NASBE office. 

During the last quarter, NASBE has: 

• provided each state board member with a 
subscription to the weekly newspaper Education 
Week; 

• helped defeat provisions in the Senate's version of 
the Vocational Education reauthorization bill which 
would have given approval authority for state 
vocational education plans to an advisory council 
rather than the state board and would have clouded 
the authority of state boards to act as state 
boards of vocational education; 
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LEGISLATIVE 



Education Issue 
Dwarfed by 
Economic Concerns 
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Ooluninist Michael Baron* 
Addresses Legislative Conference 



April. 1984 



Education is a major issue in this election year, 
second only to unemployment in public opinion polls 
according to political consultant Robert Jones, the 
opening speaker at the KASBE/GCSSO Legislative 
Conference. Conference speakers seemed to be in 
agreement that the report of the National Conmission 
on Excellence in Education has helped raise education 
to a high level of national attention. 

But Washington Post columnist Michael Barone suggested 
that we won't hear much about the Cotimiss ion's 
reeonmendations in this election year because the major 
political actors don't agree with all of the Comnission's 
recommendations. "Walter Mondale will not support merit 
-pay; Gary Hart is uncomfortable with 'children-oriented 1 
politics; and President Reagan, although he supports 
merit pay and better discipline in schools, has not 
mentioned any willingness to increase federal funding for 
these programs," he said. 

The overriding issue in the 1980s, according to political 
analyst Denis Doyle, wir be the budget deficit. "The 
budget deficit swamps debit* about any other issue," said 
Dr. Doyle. "Although the so-called 'new federalism' 
espoused by President Reagan in his early days in office 
has become a dead issue, the budget deficit has created 
de facto new federalism. We have entered a 'zero sum' 
era in which no increase in federal spending for 
education is likely." 

Susan Frost, Executive Director of the Comnittee on 
Education Funding, told participants there is a bi- 
partisan movement afoot on Capitol Hill to increase 
federal appropriations for education from the current 
$15.4 billion to $17.8 billion. 



Asked if the administration would send a signal to 
Congress in support of such an increase, Education 
Secretary Terrel Bell said it would depend on what other 
appropriations are packaged with it. "If we are to 
provide more money ifor education, we must take money from 
other budget categories or increase taxes," he said. 
Money on a round trip to Washington loses value; states 
are in a better position to increase taxes." 
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New Publications 
From Special Education 
Project 



• Assist with the identification, cultivation and 
solicitation of support from corporate and independent 
foundation leadership and decisionmakers; 

• Provide advice and counsel on current and emerging 
NASBE membership and public education needs; and 

• Contribute to the positive public image of NASBE at 
state and national levels. 

NASBE leadership serving on the Development Council 
include: Mark Fravel, Jr., Chairman, VA; Carolyn W. 
Bergen, IL; Rosemary K. Clarke, NV; Karen Goodenow, IA; 
Ernestine Griffin, AK; Elizabeth Helms, VA; John O. 
Bershey, PA; Robert E. Livingston, SC; Harriett C 
Meloy, MT; Robert L. Newton, AR; Joseph D. Parker, SC; 
Carl Pforzheimer, Jr., NY and FL; Henry E. Pogue, IV, KY; 
Will ism J. Ridley, Mf; Joseph C Savery, M\; Frederick K. 
Schoenbrodt, M); Gordon Schultz, KS; Louis Smerling, MN; 
ItennanO. Stockmeyer, Sr., MI; Jack ffhiteman, AZ; Martha 

We are grateful for the willingness of these volunteer 
- leaders to collaborate on the establishment of a long- 
range, comprehensive public relations and development 
program for the Association. The State Board Con nection 
will carry new items about Development Council plans and 
activities throughout the year. A progress report by a 
member of the Council to the membership will be featured 
in each spring area meeting. Next Council meeting: June 
2, 1984, NASBE Offices, Alexandria, Virginia. For 
further information contact Peggy Torosian, Director, 
Public Relations and Development, NASBE. 

Three new issue briefs on special education will be 
available soon from NASBE's Special Education Dissemin- 
ation Project. The briefs explore three important and 
timely issues for policymakers: 

1) Evaluation of Special Education Programs — How can 
states assess and improve the quality of programs for 
handicapped students? 

2) Least Restrictive Environment (LRE) — How are 
policymakers and administrators implementing the 
provision of P.L. 94-142 which requires handicapped 
children to be educated with non-handicapped children 
to the maximum extent appropriate? 

3) Preschool Programs for Handicapped Children -- When 
are states required to provide services to 
handicapped pre-school children and how well are the 
needs of these children being met? 
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Pol icymaker's Guide 
Released 



PRESIDENTS 
CORNER 

Ooonents from 
NASBE's President 
Jolly Ann Davidson 



FROM THE STATES 
Hew Board Members 



For copies or more information, contact Roberta Felker, 
Cindy Chambers or Dinah Wiley at the NASBE office. 

NASBE's Bilingual Education Training project has 
recently released a new publication, A Policymaker's 
Guide to Special Language Services for Language Minority 
Students . A copy is enclosed with this mailing. If you 
have questions about the project or would like additional 
copies of the monograph, contact Ron Howard at the NASBE 
office. 

The 1984 NASBE/OCSSO Legislative Conference was most 
successful and the largest registration we have ever had. 
We certainly owe a debt of gratitude to our NASBE staff 
for the wonderful job they all did. 

We are now looking forward to the Area Meetings and 
sincerely hope that they too will experience larger than 
ever attendance. The programs sound excellent and offer 
state board members the opportunity to interact and share 
on a very personal level. For these meetings to really 
be successful, we need strong participation from each 
state — so if you have not registered please hurry and 
• do so. 

It was just a year ago af these Area Meetings that the 
Commission on Excellence Fjeport was being released. Now 
a year later it is an appropriate time to assess just 
what has been accomplished and what lies ahead. 

Certainly it is obvious trcr* experiences in some states 
that it is imperative we reaffirm aggressively the 
importance of lay governance and the critical leadership 
of state boards of education. It is also a necessity for 
us to do everything within our power to retain education 
as a top priority with the public, politicians and the 
media. 1983 was a year of reaction, 1984 should be a 
year of accountable action and state boards of education 
must assert their leadership and authority. Let's 
celebrate excellence by sharing through our Area 
Meetings. See you there! 

Congratulations and welcome to new state board members: 
o C Diane Bishop and Ray Borane in Arizona, 
o John L. Ward in California. 
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NASBE Holds 
Two Successful 
Area Meetings 



June, 1984 



Wiat has 52 eyes, roots in nine different states, and 
tons of energy and enthusiasm? The NASBE Northeast Area 
Meeting. It was held in Wilmington, Delaware, May 4-6, 
and the 26 participants came away from the meeting with 
lots of ideas for creating effective partnerships with 
state legislators, governors, local school boards and 
other public and private citizen groups. 

The conference opened with presentations by mSBE 
staffers Michael Cohen and Lana Muraskin on the role of 
state policymaking in school effectiveness and family 
life education. Clarence Daniels of D.C. and Richard 
Kirk of Delaware, members of the NASBE Legal Conference, 
spoke on legal issues pertinent to school partnerships. 
A panel discussion on private-public partnerships 
featured speakers from Wilmington and Boston, and 
representatives of state and local government presented a 
panel discussion on state and local legislative 
partnerships. After remarks by NASBE President Jolly Ann 
Davidson and a federal legislative update by NASBE 
Governmental Affairs Committee Chairman Al Jones, a 
representative of each member state reported on recent 
state activities to promote educational excellence. 
NASBE Development Council Chairman Mirk Fravel, Jr. gave 
a report on current Council fund raising and public 
relations activities (see enclosed report). And closing 
remarks were made by NASBE Executive Director Phyllis 
Blaunstein and Northeast Area Director Joe Savery. We 
thank NASBE Vice President Ben Hilton; Area Director Joe 
Savery and members of the Delaware State Board of 
Education and State Department of Education for their 
assistance in planning and hosting the meeting. 

The Western Area Meeting was held in San Diego May 18-20 
and was attended by nearly 50 members from 13 states, 
American Samoa, Guam and the Northern Marianas. Not to 
be outdone by their Northeastern counterparts, the 
Western member states also focused their meeting 
discussions around effective partnerships. Presentations 
on state board-business partnerships, state board- 
governor partnerships, and state board-student 
partnerships were heard, along with talks on excellence 
issues and the politics of policy development. 

NASBE Governmental Affairs Director Brenda Welburn 
discussed federal legislation and its effect on states, 
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Education Policy Consortium with data on how state board 
members obtain and use information. The latter data will 
be combined with data from the other Consortium 
organizations to help us better understand our members » 
information needs and how we can work together more 
effectively to meet those needs. 



Development Council Enclosed with this mailing is a r-port to the membership 

He P°™ from NASBE 's Development Council. We encourage you to 

look it over and to offer the Council your suggestions 

for NASBE 's fundraising and public relations campaigns. 

For more information, contact Peggy Torosian at the NASBE 

office. 



Special Education 
Staff Report at 
Mijor Convention 



Roberta Felker, Dinah Wiley and Cynthia Chambers, staff 
of NASBE' s Special Education Project, provided a detailed 
description of the project's activities to participants 
of the 198*; Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) 
convention in Washington, D.C. on April 27. The 
convention draws nearly 3,000 educators, consisting 
primarily of classroom teachers, involved with educating 
handicapped students. It offered a unique opportunity 
for sharing information on the goals, activities and 
outcomes of NASBE's project. The conference participants 
were quite interested in the type of special education 
information which is needed by education policymakers. 
Further, they wanted to know what had been learned 
through the project about the most effective way of 
reaching policymakers with information regarding the 
education of handicapped students. The conference also 
provided the opportunity for project materials to be 
disseminated to individuals directly involved with 
handicapped students. Dr. Felker made a similar 
presentation to the President's Committee on Mental 
Retardation in Boca Raton, Florida in May, highlighting 
the relationship between policymakers and researchers in 
special education. The content of that presentation will 
be available as an Issue Brief in late sunnier. 



PRESIDENT'S 
CORNER 

Camnents from 
NASBE President 
Jolly Ann Davidson 



After participating in two very successful NASBE Area 
Meetings, I am again reminded of the value of such 
convenings in keeping us informed about education issues 
It was a joy to share the experience with our North- 
eastern and Western colleagues. 

A note on business matters: with this mailing is a 
letter which explains NASBE Bylaws changes regarding 
nomination of NASBE officers. I would like to stress the 
importance of your participation in the Area Director 
nomination process through your recommendations to your 
area nominations comnittee. A letter requesting your 
nominations is forthcoming. 
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We're On Our 
Wiy to Ifichigan 




Jaly, 1984 



Enclose with this mailing are registration materials for 
the 1984 Annual Meeting October 10 - 13 in Dearborn, 
Michigan. Pre-conference sessions on Wednesday, October 
10 will include a special seminar on retraining displaced 
workers, a governmental affairs workshop, and a seminar 
on speaking to the media. 

For the first general session, beginning Thursday, 
October 11 at mid-day, we have invited noted businessman 
Lee Iaccoca to speak to us on our theme, 1984 and Beyond. 
His remarks will be followed by sessions on education 
inperatives in the future, minority/majority issues, high 
tech vs. "low tech," competition* for scarce resources and 
regional differences. Other meeting highlights are 
outlined in the enclosed brochure. We encourage you to 
register now for what promises to be an outstanding 
meeting! 



Simmer Leadership 
Conference mil 
Focus on RefofTj 
Issues 



Now that the "era of the report" has passed, we are 
entering a period of reform in education. State boards 
are now setting agendas that will affect education policy 
for the next generation. 

HASBE President Jolly Ann Davidson and the WSBE Board of 
Directors feel that state board chairmen need an 
opportunity to review recent reform efforts, consider 
consequences — both intended and unintended — of policy 
actions, and strategically plan for the future. 
Consequently, NASBE is planning a Sisnmer Leadership 
Conference for state board chairmen August 17 - 19 in 
Breckenridge, Colorado (near Denver). Information on the 
conference has been mailed to all state board chairmen. 



Notes on the In addition to their decision to hold a Sumner LeadershiD 



NASBE Board 



. meeting, the Board of Directors, meeting in Alexandria 

of Directors Virginia June 2-3, set priorities for the 1985 budget 

Msetin* planning process, reviewed the 1984 budget, approved a 

registration fee for the 1984 Annual Meeting, and 
conducted the annual evaluation of the executive 
director. 
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States Evaluate 
Special Education 
Efforts 



How some states are helping local districts assess and 
improve the quality of programming for handicapped 
children is one of the main topics discussed in a new 
issue brief available from MASBE f s Special Education 
Dissemination Project. According to the brief, a growing 
number of state and local education agencies are moving 
beyond simply looking at procedural measures of program 
performance and are seeking to prove that their programs 
are not just "working" ~ but are effective and of high 
quality. For example: 

• In 1981, Nebraska' 3 Program Effect iveness Development 
Committee developed a set of six standards ("service 
goals") based on their perceptions of the 
characteristics of an effective special education 
program. The model was field-tested in 20 school 
districts during the 1983-84 school year. 

The issue brief also addresses the essentials of an 
adequate evaluation and provides "a Consumer's Guide for 
Policymakers" to help policymakers in making sense of the 
often extensive reports which result from evaluation 
efforts. To obtain a copy of the brief call Roberta 
Felker, Dinah Wiley or Cynthia Chambers of the NASBE 
staff. 



Bam to Recognize 
Effective Principals 



KASBE has recently published and sent to state board 
chairmen a new monograph , A Policymaker's Guide to 
Improving Conditions for Principals by Lor i A. Manasse. 
In the next few issues of The State Board Connection we 
will feature key points from the publication. Following 
is an excerpt on recognizing effective principals: 

Effective principals see themselves as leaders. Despite ambiguous roles, differ- 
ing expectations and often conflicting demands, they have clear visions of their 
schools. They create personal action agendas to turn those visions into reality 
They use the many daily interactions in their fragmented and varied work day 
not only to soKe immediate problems, but also to collect and monitor activities 
They are objective in their perceptions and interpretations and able to see patterns 
in information collected over a period of time from a variety of sources They 
are distinguished from less effective principals by their strong personal sense of 
skiUs P * ° CUSed inv0lvemcnt m chan « e ' 81x1 developed analytic 

Because they are committed to excellence, effective principals are rarely con- 
tent w«h maintaining the status quo. Their active involvement in change suggests 
that creating conditions to support them may require new definitions of organiza- 
ttond roles for schools. Their involvement is essential for the success of any educa- 
Uonal innovation. They are likely to require more building level autonomy than 
tfjey have traditionally been given. They are likely to be organizers and questioners. 
They function best in settings which support norms of continuous learning and 
conunuous improvement. * 
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Southern Regional 
Meeting Held in Atlanta 



August, 1984 



TWenty-eight state board members and other state 
education leaders met in Atlanta July 28 for the NASBE 
Southern Regional Meeting. Those who attended agreed 
that the meeting format — a one-day seminar with only 
two speakers and plenty of time for discussion — was 
very productive. Steve Cobb, the state legislator in 
Tennessee who was the prime sponsor of that state's 
recently enacted teacher incentive plan, talked about the 
critical components of a workable plan and the politics 
of instituting reforms in this area. Cecil Golden, who 
is Chairman of the Florida Council on Education 
Management, outlined the steps Florida has taken to rake 
school principals as skillful as the best managers in the 
private sector. An outline suimary of the comments nude 
by the two speakers is available upon request from NASBE. 
Our thanks to Southern Area Director Norma Turnage and 
Georgia State Board Member Carol yc Husemsn for their work 
in planning the meeting. 



New Staff Arrive, 
'Old" Staff Depart 




Donna Duquette 




Karen Prudente 



Long-time NASBE staffers Karen Fowe, Ron Bo*&rd and 
Elaine Bol brook will be leaving the fold in August. 
Karen is on her way to California and then Kuwait with 
military husband Mark; Ron is going to North Carolina to 
become Director of Educational Services for a state 
center for handicapped children, and Elaine is moving to 
California. Our best wishes go with them! 

Welcome to new staff members Donna Duquette and Karen 
Prudente. Donna Ma?ie Duquette, an attorney and former 
teacher, joined the NASBE staff in May as a research 
assistant for health projects. Donna has had a variety 
of teaching experiences with handicapped children and 
adults. A graduate of the University of Michigan Law 
School and a member of the D.C. bar, she *ill si so be 
assisting with the NASBE Legal Conference. 

Taking over Elaine's position as executive assistant to 
the director is Karen Prudente, whose experience includes 
two prior positions as assistant to the director, for 
Nedley Fabrics in New York City and for Maritime Seafood 
in Washington , D.C. 
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State certification requirements that recognize what we 
now know about effective principals, and which utilize 
performance evaluations and outcome measures, can serve 
as incentives to universities and local districts to 
improve training programs and selection practices. 
Certification should require mastery of prescribed 
content and demonstrated ability to perform specified 
skill?. Certification requirements that utilize 
performance data will motivate local agencies to develop 
performance standards and appropriate information 
systems. Certification systems can encourage positive 
norms of continuous improvement and professional 
development by building in requirements for continuing 
education. 



NASBE's Special Education Dissemination Project publishes 
monthly abstracts of publications that may be particularly 
helpful to policymakers. In the July abstract, two 
publications are reviewed which explore special education 
for handicapped preschool and limited English proficient 
students. Policy Considerations Related to Early 
Childhood Special Education , by Barbara J. Smith, explores 
the issue of providing services to handicapped infants and 
preschool-age children and their families, beginning with 
a review of the literature and a description of the 
current status of state and federal policy. Smith then 
provides an analysis of five major factors found to 
influence the development of public policy governing 
services to very young handicapped children: 1) defining 
the population- to be served, 2) delineating the scope of 
services to be provided, 3) designating the service 
provider, 4) determining whether the policy is to be 
mandatory or voluntary, and 5) identifying availability of 
funding and resources. 

An Appropriate Education for Handicapped Children of 
Limited English Proficiency , by L. Baca and J. Bransford, 
explores the issue of educating handicapped children who 
come from homes where languages other than English are 
relied upon for communication. The authors review the 
available research on both regular and bilingual special 
education and conclude that children involved in learning 
anvironments which employ the use of two languages perform 
at a level equal to or higher than their monolingual 
counterparts. Based on a historical and legal review, the 
report establishes that handicapped students who are of 
limited English proficiency have the right to participate 
in bilingual education programs. The authors discuss a 
number of factors influencing this participation: 
accessibility, resources, costs, personnel preparation, 
parental and community support, and program evaluation. 
Each report is available for $4.00 ($3.40 CBC members) 
from the EWC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted 
Children, Cfcuncil for Exceptional Children, 1920 
Association Drive, Rested, VA 22091. 



Special Education for 
Preschool and Limited 
English Students 
Explored 
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Alcohol Education 
Guidelines Project 
Activities in Full 
Swing 



New Project on 
Adolescence Begins 



September, 1984 



The Alcohol Education Guidelines Project, now in its 
third year, is funded by the Distilled Spirits Council 
of the U.S. (DISCUS). One of the many objectives of the 
project is to identify exemplary alcohol abuse prevention 
programs. Thanks to the help of Joe Savery, Afessachusetts 
state board member, tits alcohol education program in Lee 
Massachusetts is being spotlighted in the NASBE/DISCUS/ 
NFL annual media campaign against alcohol abuse. 

Public service announcements, starring the students of Lee 
High School and Brian Holloway of the New England 
Patriots, will highlight the cooperation between the 
schools and community of Lee in developing their alcohol 
education program. TV and radio announcements will be 
heard during select football games this fall and print ads 
will be seen in a variety of popular ^gazines. A 
brochure, prepared by NASBE, will oe sent to individuals 
requesting additional information on beginning an alcohol 
education program in their community. This is the ninth 
year DISCUS and the NFL have sponsored such a media 
campaign and the second year in which NASBE has 
participated. 

In 3fey of this year, NASES initiated a new project funded 
by the Tobacco Institute. The purpose of the project is 
to highlight the needs of adolescents and families and to 
define the roles of the school and community in addressing 
those needs. The first activity ms the production of a 
20-page booklet for parents titled Helping Youth Decide . 
The booklet offers advice on how to communicate with your 
young teen and how to make mutually agreeable decisions 
together. Preview copies shown to parents and 
psychologists have drawn high praise. 

The Tobacco Institute is undertaking a large scale effort 
to distribute the booklet to parents across the country. 
A press conference to announce the booklet and the project 
will be held in Washington, D.C. on September 25 with 
Jolly Ann Davidson and other members of NASBE Executive 
Conmittee representing NASBE. Jolly will also be doing a 
number of media interviews following the press conference 
Parents will receive Helping Youth Decide , free of charge' 
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by sending in a coupon which will appear in a variety of 
popular magazines and newspapers. 



Special Education 
Project Concludes 
Activities 



NASBE's Special Education Dissemination Project concludes 
its third and final year on September 30, 1984. Designed 
to provide research and practice-based information to 
education policymakers, the project has reached over 3000 
individuals with information on topics such as 
microcomputer use in speeial education, financing special 
education programs, and programs for handicapped preschool 
children. Hie recipients of project materials include 
state board members, state legislators, chief state school 
officers, and local school adninistratnrs. 

Supported for the past three years by Special Education 
Programs, U.S. Department of Education, NASBE has 
administered the project in cooperation with the American 
Association of School Administrators, National Conference 
of State legislators, and Council of Chief State School 
Officers. Among its recent accomplishments, the project 
developed (1) monthly research abstracts which described 
special education publications available to assist 
policymakers and administrators, (2) four issue briefs on 
the topics of program evaluation, preschool, least 
restrictive environment, and finance, (3) a conprehensive 
report on the activities and findings of the project, and 
(4) major presentations delivered to such groups as 
NASBE's Legal Conference, the Council for Exceptional 
Children, and the President's Committee on Mental 
Retardation. 

The response to the project's activities and materials has 
been extremely enthusiastic. At this writing, NASBE is 
pursuing funding to continue the activities of the 
project. We will keep you informed of our progress. In 
the meantime, please do not hesitate to contact Roberta 
Felker, Dinah Wiley, or Cynthia Chambers if you would like 
to receive any project materials or if you need any 
information concerning special education in your state. 



State Leadership To In the past two issues of The State Board Connection we 

Inprove School have provided excerpts from NASBE's monograph A 

Leadership Policymaker's Guide to Improving Conditions For 

Principals 1 Effectiveness , in this concluding article on 
th* publication, we would like to provide the 
reeontnendations for state policyrokers: 

The training, selection, evaluation and compensation of 
principals are under the direct adninistration of local 
education agencies. It is essential, however, that state 
officials take a leadership role to improve conditions for 
principal effectiveness, both directly and indirectly. 
Apart from their direct influence on state certification 
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A Special Resource for Special Ed 



Since 1976 the cost of educating 
handicapped students has increased by 
50 percent — a financial burden in ad- 
ministrative, teaching and resource ex- 
penses that education service agencies 
are all too aware of because of the 
predominance of direct services to the 
handicapped provided by these agen- 
cies. 

Computers are gaining "widespread 
^acceptance as one of the most cost- 
A~tficient ways to meet these needs/' 
^ *ccording to an information brief pre- 
pared by the National Association of 
State Boards of Education (NASBE) 
and the American Association of 
School Administrators. Furthermore, 
special education teachers over- 
whelmingly endorse the use of com- 
puters for instructional uses. But what 
is the state of the an right now. and 
what are the practical potentials of 
computer use in special education? 

Specific applications of computer 
technology in special education admin- 
istration include: 

• Counts of students screened, as- 
sessed, placed and reviewed 

• Computation of reimbursement ac- 
cording to state/federal formulas 

• Generalization of standard local, 
state and federal reports 

• Reports of students' due process 
status and compliance with PL 94-142 

• Child counts cross-referenced by 
class, teachers, schc i and handicap 

• Detailed records and summaries of 
diagnostic testing 

Personalized mailings to parents re- 
B arding IEP meetings and review 

• Audit trails for program placement 
and review 

• IEP goals and objectives from cur- 
riculum files 

• Generation of quarterly student re- 
ports 




Training Session at the Region IV Education Service Center, Houston. TX. 



• Electronic mail 

• Reminders when notices are due or 
should be sent 

• Interactive access to related sen-ice 
information, such as transportation. 

A varies of technologies have ap- 
plication :*> special education in the 
classroom, including microcomputers, 
videodiscs, telecommunications md 
communication aid*. The I\atio' al 
Association of S'ate Boards of Educa- 
t ion/ A AS A briei, however, focuses on 
computers because they are becoming 
the most accessible of the technologi- 
cal resources. 

Computer-assisted instruction, it 
says, could include dril' and practice, 
tutorial dialogue, simulation and 
games and computer literacy/program- 
ming. Computers can aid in motivat- 
ing students with academic and/or self 
concept problems, providing positive 
reinforcement, adjusting to the dif- 
ferent response rates of students to 
verbal or written questions, encourag- 
ing them to have more retlective 
thinking, and giving than immediate 



performance feedback. 

However, commands need to be 
simple and consistent, teachers must 
anticipate slower response cime from 
students who cannot type and must 
"hunt and peck" on the keyboard, 
some software provides extraneous 
written information that frustrate 
students, and teachers cannot assume 
that a student who performs well o;; u 
computer can apply his/her learning 

Continued on page 3 




Oct. 21-23- 



Feb. 22-23- 



Feb. 23-27- 



A AS A Technology 
Conference 
Minneapolis. MN 
AAKSA Management 
Workshop. 
Las Vegas. NV 
AASA Annual 
Convention. 
Las Vegas. NV 
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Here and There . . . continued from page 2 



Sound Advice on School- 
Industry Cooperation 

Educational service agencies are ex- 
perienced at developing partnerships 
with business/industry for schools, and 
that experience can capitalize on the 
current stepped- up interest of school- 
business links, spurred primarily by 
the business involvement in North 
Carolina Governor Jim Hunt's Task 
Force on Education for Economic 
Growth. 

To avoid a "quick fix" approach to 
using this new interest in linking 
career experiences with career oppor- 
tunities, Donald Clark, president of 
the National Association for Industry- 
Education Cooperation, has sent along 
some advice for improving school- 
industry cooperation. 

Because of new demands and 
changing times, he says, there must 
be a complete "refocus" of academic 
and vocational programs to prepare 
youth and adults for productive work. 
This will require considerable school- 
business cooperation, he says. 
^ First, he says, there should be a 
B centralized structure to focus on inser- 
™ vice training of staff for the broader 
career education that will be needed 
— and this is an area that "offers in- 
dustry an opportunity to help 
strengthen instruction at all levels of 
education." In addition, Clark says: 

* Schools will need a broader base of 
volunteer resources (personnel, facili- 
ties, materials, and equipment) from 
business and industry. 

* Educators should take the initiative 
in providing primary financial support 
for the coordination function. 

* State legislatures should provide 
funding for state and local education 
agencies to strengthen school-industry 
cooperation, primarily by establishing 
Industry-Education Councils. 

* State education departments should 
have a business-school coordination 
plan to bHp their career education 
and vocational education staff and 
other departments identify and use the 
resources of the business/professional 
community in a coherent, organized 
manner. 

* There needs to be additional re- 
search to determine what works and 
what doesn't in developing linkages 
between education and the employ- 
ment community. 



in using industry's volunteer resources 
effectively in career education to lever- 
age change in the school program.* * 

Carbon-Lehigh Develops 
Successful Checklist To Evaluate 
Media 

How do you decide what is an ap- 
propriate teaching tool, especially 
when you must adhere to new curri- 
culum guidelines set by the state? 

For the 14 school districts served by 
the Carbon-Lehigh Intermediate Unit 
at Schnecksville, PA, the process has 
become a lot easier, thanks to a new 
system developed by unit staff. 

The Pennsylvania Department of 
Education requires that planned cur- 
riculum courses specify the content, 
objectives, expected levels of student 
achievement and evaluation. At the 
core of all curriculum development are 
the "Twelve Goals of Quality Educa- 
tion," a proposed set of curriculum 
regulations. 

William Albright, director of Cur- 
riculum for the intermediate unit 
when its curriculum model was pu? n< 
place in 1980, incorporated these- pro- 
posed and current regulations into uv 
model, and Jack Goodman, director 



of the instructional Media Center, de- 
veloped a form to reflect these stan- 
dards and to guide purchase of media 
materials. It is a one-page form, 
which encourages teachers to use it. 
Because of the impact of computers 
on the classroom, an additional 
courseware form was prepared that 
follows the same guidelines. 

Because of the high demand for 
both of these evaluation tools, 
Albright and Goodman merged the 
two into a checklist form that includes 
the 12 goals, as well as 63 descriptors 
and expected student achievement 
levels. 

It still is a single page, not to ap- 
pear formidable, but now uses both 
sides of a sheet. It includes space for 
all the information necessary, in- 
cluding method of review, overall 
evaluation and suggested appropriate 
grade level, as well as space for com- 
ments by individual evaluators. 

Because of the current interest in 
and demand for "vigorous and chal- 
lenging'' content in instructional ma- 
terials, says Wanda McOaniel, direc- 
tor of Bask Instructional Services for 
the intermedial* unit, thtre must be 
ipeedy but also "practical zn4 eco- 
nomical procedures" to identify ap- 
propriate teaching tools. Carbon- 
Lehigh believes it has found thai way. 



A Special Resource . . . from page 1 



However, Clark concludes, "there 
^■"fiicient experience and evidence 
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to a different context. Also, the brief 
warns, handicapped students must not 
be isolated from more advanced appli- 
cations of the computer. The level of 
computer-assisted insti uon must be 
determined on the basis of "individual 
ability and interest, not ~ Ihe basis 
of a 'handicapped' label' it says. 

Despite its obvious advantages, 
computer technology is not easy to 
implement in special education. There 
are "human and organization issues" 
to consider, says the brief, such as 
resistance to change, local political 
situations that affect access to com- 
puter technology by handicapped stu- 
dents, and the extent of participation 
by teachers and administrators in the 
planning for computer technology. 
Other issues are the need to acquire 
familiarity and "computer language," 
training of teachers that focuses on 
helping them understand when and 
now computers have an advantage 
over -other teaching devices. Also of 
concern are the changing roles of 
teachers using computer-assisted in- 
struction, inappropriate use which re- 
sults either from un realistically high 



expectations or unnecessarily narrow 
applications and the problems arising 
from a commitment to equity in ac- 
cess to computers. 

In addition, the brief states, there 
are technical issues that must be 
solved, such as acquisition of appro- 
priate hardware, meeting the cost, the 
availability of quality courseware, and 
arranging for physical accommoda- 
tions to computers in classrooms. 

The brief also includes a number of 
references for more information, as 
well as examples of the application of 
computers to special education. 

These are excerpts from the publi- 
cation, "What Can Computer Tech- 
nology Offer Special Education?" Al- 
so available in the sen. • are "Related 
Services for Handicapped Students: 
Legal Considerations" (available now) 
and "Finance for Special Education" 
and "Evaluating Special Education 
Projects" (both to be ready soon). A 
copy of each brief is being sent to all 
AAESA members. For additional 
copies or other information, contact 
Nancy Miller, A AS A, 1801 North 
Moore Street, Arlington, VA 22209. 




Talking About 
Telecommunications Pays Off 



This fall, Penny Dickhudt, South* 
west and West Central Educational 
Cooperative Service Unit (Marshall, 
MN) coordinator of special project, 
coordinated a big event. She gave 
more than 50 speeches throughout the 
cooperative service unit areii on 
telecommunications, preparing super- 
intendents, school boards, adminis- 
trative teams, faculty members and 
community groups for a big happen* 
ing in the Minnesota Valley. 

A proposal which she authored— the 
Minnesota Valley Tele-Network— was 
funded as a model demonstration site. 
Those which will be participating in 
the unique project, modeled after the 
Trempealeau County, WI, system, 
will be Appleton, Dawson/Boyd, 
Madison, Milan, Montevideo, Orton- 
ville, Granite Falls, Maynard, Benson 
and Pioneer Public Television. 



The project will: enable cooperating 
school districts to offer broader cur- 
ricula to their students by sharing 
ieachers and classes; enable postsecon- 
dary institutions to offer degree and 
continuing educational opportunities 
to adults, including vocational and 
community education; and enable 
business, social and public service, 
government, health, recreational and 
cultural organizations to access educa* 
tionaJ programs and information via 
the network. 

Part of the preparation has included 
trips by groups of superintendents, 
principals, teachers and school board 
members to Trempealeau County, 
where eight K*12 schools are using in- 
teractive telecommunications. Also, 
Northwestern Bell is conducting a 
study to determine the cost of using 
optic fiber in the Minnesota Valley in- 



Financing Education of the Handicapped: 
Policies to Consider 



In recent years, no other new re- 
sponsibility of public education has 
created as i* ich change, or as heavy 
a fiscal bur . n, as that of educating 
the handicapped. Nor, has any other 
service contributed as much to the 
growth and importance of educational 
service agencies. Helping schools with 
technology is newer and a rapid riser, 
but in terms of fiscal impact, educat- 
ing the handicapped is and will con- 
tinue to be a major function of many 
education service agencies. 

The leadership of educational ser- 
vice agencies should be aware of the 
do! icy issues facing sta'et *x they con- 
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tinually seek to maintain or improve 
the education of the handicapped, in 
the face of fiscal constraints and com- 
peting interests. 

Research on the financing of educa- 
tion for the handicapped has been 
weak in the past, but as part of a 
project administered by the National 
Assn. of State Boards of Education, in 
cooperation with other groups includ- 
ing the American Assn. of School Ad- 
ministrators, national data has been 
surveyed and collected. According to 
the recent paper on financing, special 
education revenues increased by 84 

Continued triage 3 



teractive telecommunications system, 
which will cover an 18-county region. 

Another project of the Minnesota 
Tele-Media Joint Powers Board, 
which sponsored the telecommunica- 
tions proposal, is a request for fund- 
ing for two instructional television 
fixed service interactive systems, sub- 
mitted to the National Telecommuni- 
cations and Information Administra- 
tion. Under this proposal, two clusters 
of schools would be able to operate in- 
. dependent of each o^her. or could link 
together to work as a single unit. 

Panicular praise has been given to 
Wallace Johnson, superintendent of 
the Dawson/Boyd Schools, for his 
work on the Minnesota Valley Tele- 
Newvork. and to Supt. Norman Miller 
of Luverne and Supt. Wallace Schoeb 
of Fulda lor their leadership on the 
cluster plan. 




May 10-12 — AAESA Executive Coun- 
cil meeting, Allentown, PA 

June 28-30— "Building Partnerships 
for Quality Education in Rural 
America,'* Washington, D.C. 

July 13-15 — AASA Small School 
District Administrations* Con- 
ference, Rockport, ME. 

July 22-25— Five-State Regional Ser- 
vice Agencv meeting, Rochester, 
MN. 

Sept. 19-21— AAESA-AASA '*! 
Care" Legislative Conference, 
Washington, D.C. 



ESAs, Policies, and Politics 



Using case studies of two education- 
al sendee agencies— with Hwinrylar 
political relationships— William Fire- 
scone of Research for Better Schools 
presents some policy issues to consider 
in the tension between ESAs and state 
education agencies. His article, ap- 
pearing in the February EDUCA- 
TION AND URBAN SOCIETY, 
describes the interplay of ESAs in the 
efforts of state education agencies to 
provide services to local school dis- 
tricts—or carry through on state man- 
dates involving local school districts. 

The relationship between ESAs and 
the state education agencies vary from 
state to state, he points out, but it 
rarely is a line relationship; frequent- 
ly, the ESAs "have an independent 



base with the state legislature that al- 
lows them some autonomy." While 
having a narrow Tinge of influence on 
ESAs in many instances, state educa- 
tion agencies, nevertheless, want in- 
termediate units that both provide 
good services to local school districts 
and carry through on their (SEA) in- 
itiatives. 

Another point made by Firestone is 
that ESAs constitute "politics of un- 
important agencies." ESAs, he says, 
are not very visible and their opera- 
tions "are difficult to describe with 
either rational planning or interest 
group bargaining models. Rather, 
they seem to be especially sensitive to 
changing macrotrends of sentiment 
and resource availability and to 
chance events." 



Five-State Meeting Set 



Services agencies in a five-state 
Midwest area will be meeting together 
again this summer — an event which 
has become a tradition. The meeting 
is for representatives of regional ser- 
vice agencies in Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota and 
will be held at Rochester, MN, from 
July 22-25. 

Heading the list of presentations 
will be Bob Stephens of the University 
of Maryland, who will give recent re- 
search data on educational service 
agencies; Walt Tamer of AASA, ex- 
ecutive secretary of AAESA, who will 



provide a welcome; and personnel 
from the McRel lab and the U.S. 
Dept. of Education. Mini-sessions will 
be held on self-evaluation of a region- 
al agency, cost effectiveness studies, 
formulas for distribution of funds in a 
regional service agency, technology, 
computer usage and staff develop- 
ment. 

Those from outside the five-state 
area who would like to attend should 
contact Les Marisko at Franklin 
School, Room 102, N. Broad St., 
Mankato, MN 56001, or (507) 389- 
Deadline for pre- registration is 
July 1. 





£ ^ ComeU President Jerry Stout addresses the awards banquet 
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percent between 1975-76 and 1981-82 
among the states. However, the per- 
centage of state support varied wide- 
ly—from a high of 98 percent in 
Montana to a low of 1 7 percent in 
Oklahoma. At least 22 states contri- 
buted 50 percent or more of the total 
funding for special education. How- 
ever, as the authorization level for 
federal funds has increased, the actual 
appropriation has been only modest. 
Under the law, the federal contribu- 
tion should be 40 percent, but the ac- 
tual federal share is closer to 15 per- 
cent. 

States use one of three basic types 
of funding for special education — 
pupil-based, resource-based and cost- 
based. Many states have mixed these 
approaches, attempting to accomodate 
variations in the number and handi- 
capping conditions of students needing 
services and the costs of the services. 

Each state situation will be differ- 
ent, but the research paper suggests 
what policymakers should consider in 
devising funding strategies for the ed- 
ucation of the handicapped: 
• Decision-making needs 

Policies should be compatible with 
other state funding policies and prac- 
Continued on page 4 

Here and There . . . 
Continued from page 2 

educational computer projects — al- 
though rhey are of high interest. This 
year, NDN awareness sessions on the 
projects were televised in three Texas 
regions and these videotapes of six 
projects — implementation of computer- 
assisted instructional systems; occupa- 
tional training and counseling pro- 
grams through computers; a course in 
programming; problem-solving and 
computer literacy; computer-managed 
criterion-referenced testing ana in- 
struction in basic math; computer ap- 
plications in teacher training, word 
processing and administration, and a 
computer proper *m to improve math 
skills— were made available to the 
other 17 regions in the state. 

Also out of Texas— Region VI at 
Huntsville was one of ■ e sponsors of 
a drive-in conference to discuss what 
the various national reports on excel- 
lence are saying. Jack Davidson, sup- 
erintendent at Tyler, presented an 
analysis of findings and recommenda- 
tions from 14 of the national reports. 
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Perspective Profllei 
Allan Barnes 



The View From 
The Top is Good 

44 A professional educator who wants 
to get something done can do it here. 
Money's no problem/' And the 
scenery is great, the amenities as good 
as any small city, the people suppor- 
tive, and the challenges interesting. 
But you can't be afraid of flying. 

That's how Allan Barnes, director 
of the Southeast Regional Resource 
Center at Juneau, Alaska, describes 
the setting for his job. Head of the 
only regional service agency still 
operating in Alaska (at one time there 
were live), Barnes has a budget of 
more than S3 million to serve 17 
school districts, almost one-third of 
those in the state. The consortium of 
school districts, contracting with 
the center for a variety of services, 
stretches from Yakutat to Annette 
Island, or 300 miles north to south. 
The center's area is 90 miles east to 
west, bounded by Canadian provinces 
on the east and the Pacific Ocean on 
the west. 

The districts range from the 4,500- 
student Juneau system, where the 
center is located, to rural school 
districts with as few as 35 students. 
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Some of Barnes* staff members are 
"on the road" 50 percent of the time, 
but there are no interconnecting roads 
among the communities. Airplanes 
and the Alaska marine highway are 
the only way to travel. 



"People who stay here a year or 
more tend to become, permanent," 
says Barnes, "because they've decided 
they want to be here." It is an "ex- 
citing" professional environment 
because schools are well funded and 
"there is an abundance of resources." 
The center, for example, has been in- 
volved with computer networking 
ince 1977, and the state education 



Allan Barnes 

depanment has a well-developed com- 
puter curriculum project, as weH as 
ether uses of technology. The center, 
which is the newest member of 
AAESA, also receives both state and 
federal funds for projects. 

No one service stands out as more 
important than others, says Barnes, 
because the needs of the districts are 
so varied. The most effort is given 
over to curriculum development and 
planning, cooperative special educa- 
tion and school facilities planning. 
Superintendents from the participating 
districts serve as the governing board 
for the center. 



How could a former school admin- 
istrator from Chicago find happiness 
in Juneau? "People don't realize that 
this is like stateside," says Barnes. He 
plays handball and racquetball regu- 
larly, skis in the winter, ts avels 
around the state frequently, lives in a 
condominium, not an igloo, and en- 
joys weather that usually is only 10 
degrees cooler than Seattle. Barnes 
has been with the center for eight 
years, coming to Alaska from a super- 
intendency in Washington State. 

"The isolation doesn't get to me," 
he savs firmlv. 
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tices; funding formulas should be rela- 
tively logical, straightforward and sim- 
ple; and funding formulas should be 
capable of being easily modified in re- 
sponse to economic changes or to new 
knowledge regarding costs and/or 
needs. "The more complex the for- 
mula, the more likely it is that any 
single change will require reworking 
the whole formula," says the research 
paper. 

• Appropriate education placements 
Policies should minimize unsclassifl- 
cation, avoiding financial incentives to 
place children in particular programs 
simply because the state reimburses 
proportionately more for those pro- 
grams; nor should the formulas create 
incentives to keep children in par- 
ticular programs when they are no 
longer appropriate. 

Policies should reinforce the least 
restrictive environment placements; 
and they should avoid stigmatizing 
labels (several states categorize by 
placement rather than handicap, 
others have adopted more generalized 
categories for handicapping condi- 
tions). 

• Equitable treatment of districts. 

Policies should accommodate vary- 
ing student needs across districts, 
keeping in mind that districts differ in 
the numbers and characteristics of stu- 
dents that require special education; 
policies should take cost variations in- 
to account, Mich as price variations, 
economies of scale and different con- 
ceptions of best practice; and policies 
should adjust for the fiscal capacity of 
the districts. 



• Efficient administrative and cost- 
containment practices 

Policies should be predictable, 
which will foster planning and public 
confidence (cost-based formulas may 
offer the greatest predictability for dis- 
tricts and the least for states); for- 
mulas should help to contain special 
education costs; and formulas should 
minimize reports, recordkeeping and 
state administration. Each AAESA 
member will receive a copy of "Fi- 
nancing Free and Appropriate Public 
Education for Handicapped Stu- 
dents." Additional copies can be ob- 
tained from Nancy Miller, A AS A, 
1801 N. Moore St., Arlington, VA 
22209. 




Special Education 
Resources Available 

Need :o know some of the best 
resources and most recent re- 
search on special duration? As 
pan of a Special Education Dis- 
semination Project of the Nation- 
al Assn. of State Boards of Edu- 
cation, a series of monthly news* 
letters on resources on technolo- 
gy, finance, legal considerations 
and program evaluation have 
been made available to educators 
and educational administrators. 
The NASEE project has been 
conducted with the cooperation of 
the American Assn. of School 
Administrators, the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, and 
the National Conference of State 
Legislatures. 

Instead of just listing the re* 
sources, the newsletters provide 
full discriptions of the content of 
the studies. Some resources listed 
are national in scope, such as 
those done by the Rand Corp. or 
the Educational Testing Service. 
Others, such as one on the Legal 
Aspects of the Education of the Handi- 
capped, were produced for more 
limited audiences, this particular 
one by the Ohio School Boards 
Association for its members. 
Another resource, this one from a 
state perspective, is Special Edu- 
cation Program Evaluation: A Manage- 
ment Tool, published by the Mas- 
sachusetts Dept. of Education. 

The abstracts, which began in 
July 1983, are being sent to 
AAESA members. Additional 
copies are available from 
NASBE, 701 N. Fairfax St., 
Suite 340, Alexandria, VA 22314. 
Ask for Research and Resources 
on Special Education. 
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Don't Miss 
The 1984 Legislative Conference 



Educational leaders will have their 
own campaign for quality education — 
at the sixth annual "I Care" legisla- 
tive conference in Washington, D.C, 
sponsored by the American Association 
of Educational Services Agencies and 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

At a time when the nation will be 
making major decisions aboat the kind 
of policies it wants in education, xhere 
is not better place for teams of educa- 
tion leaders — school superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, federal pro- 
gram coordinators, school board mem- 
bers and others who care about what 
happens in schools, to make their 
presence and their views known in 
Washington. 

But, first, participants at the "Cam- 
paign '84; Quality Education" confer- 
ence will get the background they need 
to talk about he issues with their Con- 
gressmen and their communities back 
home. There will be speeches, r> rk- 
shops jnd discussion sessions. There 
will be a "rally" with members of 
Congress at a prestigious reception for 




them, and visits to Capitol Hill as 
well. 

Speakers at the conference will in- 
clude broadcaster Howard K. Smith; 
Sen. Robert Stafford (R-VT), chair- 
man of the education, arts and 
humanities subcommittee; and Sen. 
Ernest Hollings (D-S.C), a member of 
the Senate appropriations and budget 
committees and a leader in the fight 
against tuition tax credits. Church and 
state issues will be addressed by the 
Rev. Jerry Falwell, head of the Moral 
Majority. 

A special feature of this year's 
conference will be a seminar on 
"Visionary Leadership/* preceeding 
the "I Care 4 - conference. The one and 
one-half day seminar will be limited to 
100 registrants. 

The "I Care 4 ' conference registra- 
tion will be Wednesday. Sept. 19, with 
the first general session at 2 p.m. The 
closing session will be Friday after- 
noon. Sept. 21. Site of the "campaign 
activities'* will be the new J. W. 
Marriott Hotel, midway between the 
Capitol and the White House. 

For further information, contact 
A AS A, 1801 N. Moore St., Arlington, 
VA 22209. 




Sept. 18 AAESA Council 

Meeting, Washington. 
D.C. 

Sept. 19-21 AASA/ AAESA 

Legislative Conference, 
Washington, D.C. 

Oct. 7-10 Rural Education 

Association Annual 
Meeting. Olympia. WA 
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Connecticut Teacher Honored as Teacher of The Year 



Lcroy Hay, a teacher of English and 
futuristics at Manchester High School 
in Manchester, Connecticut, has been 
named 1983 Teacher of the Year. Hay 
believes that technology will cause 
"education to reexamine and redefine 
its vtry existence" and also lead to a 
"better understanding of the process 
of decision making." 

Hay, 38, was chosen from the 
nation's more than one million elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers in 
the annual awards program which 
focuses public attention on excellence 
in teaching. The competition, now in 
its thirty-second year, is sponsored by 
the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Companies, and Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. 

Taught for 17 Years 

Hay, a 17-year veteran of teaching, 
has taught for 15 years at Manchester 
High School. He is chairman of the 
English department; teaches English, 
futuristics and theatre arts; heads the 
faculty curriculum committee; directs 




A "Golden Apple," a symbol of excellence 
in teaching, was presented by First Lad 
Nancy Reagan to 1983 Teacher of the Year 
LeRoy Hay, a teacher of English and 
futuristics at Manchester High School, 
Manchester, Connecticut. The presentation 
was made in the First Lady's Garden at the 
White House on April 13, 1983. 



the school's plays; and H >i past presi- 
dent of the Manchesuj £ducation 
Association. 

The finalists for the 1983 program 
were Harriet Donofrio, a biology 
teacher from Cape Henlopen High 
School, Lewes, Delaware; M. Gene 
Ulrich, a biology teacher at North 
High School, Sioux City, Iowa; and 
Nancy O'Donn-ll, a third grade 
teacher at Perry Elementary School, 
Perry, Oklahoma. 

Teacher to Speak 

The National Teacher of the Year is 
often requested to speak at national 
and state education conferences and 
workshops. By speaking throughout 
the country, the teacher of the year 
helps to restore public confidence in 
education and also instills the pursuit 
of excellence in local education 
programs. 

To learn more atout inviting the 
1983 Teacher of the Year LeRoy Hay 
to your meeting, contact Rich Bagin, 
the program's coordinator, at (202) 
624-5883. 



Project Studies Higher Ed Connections 



The Slate Education Research Cen- 
ter, a joint effort of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers and the 
National Association of State Boards 
of Education, has received a project 
award to ultimately strengthen col- 
laborative decision making by educa- 
tion policymakers at the high school 
and college levels. 

Funded by the College Board's Edu- 
cational EQuality Project, the six- 
month efort will study current state 
nitiatives to improve academic prepar- 
ation of students for college and to 
provide them equitable access to col- 
lege opportunities. 



To Sum States 

The project's staff will survey each 
state to determine what articulation 
policies and programs exist and the 
factors which have either nurtured or 
hindered such efforts. 

Martine Brizius will coordinate the 
project. Brizius was formerly Deputy 
Director of the National Advisory 
Council on Women's Educational Pro- 
grams and a'so previously directed the 
Office of Organizational Analysis and 
the Diffusion Program for the New 
Jersey State Department of Education. 



Assisting Brizius will be research asso- 
ciate Harry Cooper. Cooper was 
formerly a senior researcher for the 

Wilson Quarterly. 

Advisory Council Mee's 

The project's advisory council met 
on May 17th .o properly shape the 
most effective course for the project. 
Iowa Chief Robert Benton and CCSSO 
Executive Director William Pierce are 
members of the advisory council. 

Further information on the project 
can best be obtained from Brizius at 
(703) 684-4000. 





Joint Project to Assist Speciai Educators 



Chief state school officers and other 
policymakers at the state level are con- 
stantly making decisions that affect 
special education programs. Having 
the appropriate resources is necessary 
if those decisions are to be sound. 

Providing those resources is the goal 
of a project in which the Council is 
involved with three other organiza- 
tions: the National Association of 
State Boards of Education (NASBE), 
the National Conference of State Leg- 
islatures, and the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

State Resources 

Funded to NASBE by the Special 
Education Program of the Education 
Department, the project is in its second 
year uid is no^v producing resources 
especially tailored for the state-level 
decision maker. Project staff is focus- 
ing fnmarily on information about 
special education finance, technology, 
legal considerations, and program 
jffc-ctivencss. 



Questions Addressed 

More specifically, these questions 
are being addressed as resources are 
prepared: 

1. How can state and local decision 
makers afford to provide out-of- 
state placement for handicapped 
children when programs for the 
majority of students are being cut? 

2. Can they include mediation in 
their due process procedures and still 
meet the requirements of Public Law 
94-142? 

3. Can they require that handi- 
capped students pass minimum com- 
petency tests before issuing those 
students high school diplomas? 

4. What technology exists that will 
enable state departments and local 
districts to better manage informa- 
tion related to the handicapped chil- 
dren they serve? 



Public Confidence Campaign Initiated 



The Council of Chief State School 
Officers has joined with ten other 
national education organizations, rep- 
resenting teachers, administrators, 
school board members, and parents in 
nationv.de effort 10 build greater 
confidence in Lducation through 
encouraging excellence and improving 
education. 

The Forum of Education Organiza- 
tion Leaders recently rdo?*ed the 
theme- "Public Education: X Sound 
Investment in Am? :ca, M and is urging 
all educators to support its effort. Wil- 
liam Pierce, Executive Director of 
CCSSO, has noted, "It is not often 
that the two major teachers* groups 
and most of the major administrative 
and board-related groups agree on the 
same issue/ ' "For that reason, chiefs 
are urged to consider using this theme 
Jf they plan on embarking on a the 
viatic approach to increase public cd> 
.dence in education, M Pierce 
concluded. 



Six Objectives Cited 

The national initiative focuses on the 
six confidence-building objectives 
adopted by the Forum in 1979. They 
are: 

• Encourage school to improve pro- 
grams and instructions for stu- 
dents and citizens. 

• Help citizens understand the value 
of education in our democratic 
society. 

• Increase the personal experiences 
parents and non-parents have 
with the schools. 

• Encourage and enable educators 
to become effective leaders for 
education in their communities. 

Materials Sent 

A pacxet of materials on the use of 
the theme has been sent to each chief 
state school officer and pubIL infor- 
mation officer in each state education 
agency. 



5. What technology exists that can 
assist handicapped children in learn- 
ing basic skills? 

6. How do states and local districts 
effectively address such issues as 
transportation in rural areas, re- 
lated services, and interagency 
agreements? 

Issue Briefs Produced 

Project staff is now preparing "issue 
briefs' " on technology and finance. 
Others will be prepared within the next 
few months, and information about 
them sent to all state departments of 
education. For information on provid- 
ing access to state resources that might 
be useful to the project, contact 
Roberta Felker or Cynthia Chambers 
a' NASBE at (703) 684-4000, or call 
Patrick Martin at the Council at (202) 
624-7750. 



The Forum of Education Organiza- 
tion Leaders is composed of represen- 
tatives from the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
American Association -of School 
Administrators, American Federation 
of Teachers, Co jiicii of Chief State 
School Officers, Education Commis- 
sion of the States, National Associa- 
tion of State Boards of Education, 
National Association of Elementary 
School Principals, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
National School Boards Association, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and National Education 
Association. 

For further information on this and 
other CCSSO publ> confidence activi- 
ties, contact Rich Bagin at (202) 
624-5883. 





Tax Bill: IDB Volume Ca p 



NCSL Seeks 'Public Purpose 7 Exclusion 



The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Maich 1 reported amendments 
to HR 4170, referred to as the tax bill. 
Several provisions in the bill are im- 
portant to state operations: a $150 per 
capita volume cap on industrial de- 
velopment bonds (IDB), extension of 
authority to issue mortgage revenue 
bonds, and restrictions on state and 
local sale-leaseback arrangements. 
These and other revenue measures 
added to the bill will raise approxi- 
mately S21.6 billion through FY 1987. 




Tax Cuts Revised 



xlie additional revenue measures 
include a "freeze" on all 1981 tax cuts 
that have not yet gone into effect and 
an extension "of the 3 percent tele- 
phone excise tax until 1987, among 
other modifications. Cigarette taxes 
would decline from the current 16 
cents per pack to 12 cents in 1985 
(rather than to 8 cents in '85 under the 
1981 tax legislation). Some members 
worked to retain the entire 16 cents 
per pack, but compromised on an in- 
crease in distilled spirits taxes to make 
up the difference. 

On the spending side, the package 
also contains provisions to revise the 
Social Security Disability Insurance 
program, notably to impose a medical 
improvement standard for benefit ter- 
mination and to continue benefits 
through the administrative law judge 
appeal process. 

IDB's And Public Purpose 

•The rule governing debate on HR 
| n was defeated in November, thus 
w oill's IDB provisions— scheduled 
to go into effect Jan. 1, 1984— have 
clouded the tax-exempt bond market 
because of the bill's pending status. 



The NCSL, the National League of 
Cities, and the Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association have worked since 
that time to exempt from the volume 
cap "public purpose" projects, in- 
cluding ports, airports, water and 
sewer projects, and transportation 
facilities 

The *\ouse Committee did adopt a 
public purpose definition covering 
airports, government owned and op- 
erated convention center or trade 
show facilities, docks, wharves, mass 
commuting and parking facilities, 
and storage and training facilities. 
Noticeably absent from the list were 
water and sewer projects and solid 
waste di;posaL 

Floor consideration of the tax ► y 
may be delayed pending agretf'.nd > 



by the Administration's bipartisan 
congressional task force on a deficit 
reduction package of approximately 
S50 billion in increased revenues and 
additional spending reductions. 



Action Alert! 

Legislators are urged to contact 
House members and Senate Finance 
Committee members to oppose a vol- 
ume cap amd support exemptions for 
public purpose projects and dis- 
tressed areas from IDB restrictions. 



NCSL contact: Susanne Hiegel, 
Washington. 



NCSL Opposes Reimbursement Changes 

Immigration Reform Up Soon 

A bill proposing to grant legal status to thousands of illegal aliens mav bt 
considered on the floor of the House of Representatives in March The 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1983, HR 1510, currently authorizes 
100 percent reimbursement to state and local governments for the costs they 
incur providing health care and public assistance to persons legalized under 
the Act for a four-year period. Legalized persons will be ineligible for federal 
means-tested programs for up to five years. There will be an effort to modify 
or delete the reimbursement provision on the House floor. Alternative 
provisions place the financial risks of the legalization program on state and 
local government. The NCSL opposes efforts to replace reimbursement 
with a limited block grant to states. 

Immigration Task Force To Meet 

The NCSL Task Force on Refugees and Immigration is scheduled tenta- 
tively to meet May 18-21, 1984, in Miami, FL. Senator David Roberti (CA), 
chair, and Rep. Jane Barnes (IL), vice chair, will preside. 

NCSL contact: Joy Wilson, Washington. 



ERLC 



The Economic Development Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce has awarded 
NCSL a grant to provide technical assistance to 
the legislatures on expanding export trade. The 
project also will provide support to the NCSL 
Task Force on Foreign Trade and the States. 

The project will issue a briefing book on the 
role of legislatures in developing and expanding 
exports; conduct three regional conferences; and 
provide technical help on foreign trade initiatives 
to individual legislatures. The first seminar, for 
the Midwest and South, is sched- 
uled May 3-5 in Nashville; the sec- TW^TDF 
ond, for the West, in Denver June wli/ jj 

14-16; and the third, for the East in ,f 0 n lulv 
25 during the NCSL Annual Meeting. ' 

NCSL contact: Dan Pilcher or Lanny Proffer, 
Denver. 



Bloom (IL), chair; Assy. James Tallon (NY), vice 
chair; and Sen. Hugh Farley (NY) — participated 
in the recent National Governors' Association 
plenary session in Washington, D.C. on siate ef- 
forts to control health care costs. 



Members of the NCSL Education and Labor 
Committee heard at a recent Denver meeting 
from education administrators and chief execu- 
tive officers alike that, on the changing nature of 
education and work, efforts should not be con- 
jcentrated solely cn "high tech," as that field will 
'have its limits. They stressed more concentration 
on good basic skills, employability skills, and 
technical literacy that will put students in the 
flexible position to gain new jobs and job training 
as needs and demnds change throughout their 
lives. 



Leaders of NCSL's Special Committee on 
Health Care Cost Containment — Sen. Prescott 



Three new issues briefs on education for the 
handicapped will be published soon by the Spe- 
cial Education Dissemination Project, a project of 
iLjf~i^Y NCSL's Education Program. 
IN L^fe Li ^ briefs explore three impor- 
tant and timelv issues for 

policymakers: 

1) evaluating effective special education pro- 
grams (How can states help local districts assess 
and improve the quality of education programs 
for handicapped children?); 

2) placing handicapped children "to the maxi- 
mum extent appropriate" in an environment 
with non-handicapped children (How are policy- 
makers and administrators addressing the "least 
restrictive- environment" mandate of PL 94-142?); 
and 

3) educating handicapped children at the pre- 
school level (How well are states currentlv meet- 
ing the needs of these children? How are these 
services delivered?). 

These briefs are part of an ongoing series pro- 
duced by the Special Education Dissemination 
Project and are funded by the U.S. Department 
of Education. The project is run bv the National 
Association of State Boards of Education. 

NCSL contact: Didi Massell, Washington, to 
order publications. 



® Ca pital to Capital® 

National Conference of Stale Legislatures 
444 North Capitol Street. N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20001 



APRIL 12-14— Human Services Financing, San Fran- 
cisco, CA (Micheie Magri*) 

MAY 9-11— State-Federal Assembly, Washington, 
D.C. (Melissa Upton**) * 

JULY 23-27— Annual Meeting, Boston, MA (Bonnie 
Kulaas*) 
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Technology For Special Education 
What Small School Leaders Should Know 



Small and/or rural schools are 
looking to technology for help 
heretofore unavailable— to bolster 
curriculum ix-sources, improve staff 
development and provide special 
services. One of these, of course, is 
special education. 

Delivering special education ser- 
vices to low-incidence children in 
far-flung schools burdens small/ 
rural schools far greater than the 
mandate affects the country as a 
whole. It is just more difficult— and 
more expensive. One child needing 
expensive residential care, for ex- 
ample, can create serious budget 
problems for a small school dis- 
trict. So, it is with more than 
usual interest that small school ad- 
ministrators are examining how to 
apply technology— especially com- 
puters—to special education ser- 
vices. 

Some homework has been done 
for them by the National Associa- 
tion of State Boards of Education 
(NASBE) in a series of issue briefs 
on special education, particularly 
one on instructional applications of 
computer technology (others in the 
series include legal considerations 
of related services and financing of 
special education). The issue briefs 
are being disseminated with the 
help of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

Computer-assisted instruction, 
says the paper on technology, can 
include drill and practice, tutorial 
dialogue, simulation and games 
and computer literacy program- 



ed 



ming. Computers may be very mo- 



ERIC 



tivating for special education stu- 
dents who have academic and/or 
self-concept problems: "Computers 
can address students by name; 
positive reinforcement in the forms 
of flashing colors, words of praise 
and cartoons can be built into soft- 
ware programs; difficult items 'can 
be color-coded or programmed to 
flash a message if students hesi- 
tate on answering . . Also, it 
points out, students with learning 
problems sometimes respond either 
very quickly or slowly to verbal or 
written questions. A computer can 
pace the students according to 
their needs, as well as provide im- 
mediate performance feedback, 
which is very important to special 
education students. 

When using computers for in- 
structional purposes, however, 
teachers need to keep printed com- 
mands simple and consistent; ex- 
pect a slower response rate be- 
cause students may have to "hunt 
and peck* 9 on the keyboard; adapt 
programs to handicapped students 
by reducing the amount of ex- 
traneous words or commands; and 
recognize that students with learn- 
ing problems may not be able tc 
take what is learned in one con- 
text and apply it to another. "The 
computer is only one of the variety 
of teaching materials and situa- 
tions needed," it says. 

Another recommendation is that 
teachers be careful not to peg han- 
dicapped students as incapable of 
more sophisticated uses of the com- 
puter. The level of instruction by 
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computers "must be determined on 
the basis of individual ability and 
interest, not on the basis of a 'han- 
dicapped' label,*' it says. 

For administrators, computers al- 
so will be valuable in small schools 
for the administration of special 
education programs. They can, for 
example, help: 

• Make counts of students 
screened, assessed, placed and 
reviewed 

• Compute reimbursements ac- 
cording to state and federal 
formulas 

• Generalize standard local, state 
and federal reports 

• Keep reports of students' due 
process and compliance status 

• Cross-reference child counts by 
class, teach an, school and 
handicap 

• Keep reports on student eve- 
ment and evaluation $i< 

9 Maintain detailed records and 
summaries of diagnostic testing 

9 Personalize mailings to parents 
regarding EEP meetings and re- 
view 

9 Keep audit trails for program 
placement and review 

• Provide interactive access to re- 
lated service information, such 
as transportation 

• Provide reminders when notices 
are due or should be sent. 

For copies of the full text of the 
issue brief on computer technology, 
or the other briefs, contact Nancy 
Miller at AASA, 1801 N. Moore 
Street, Arlington, VA 22209; (703) 
528-0700. 
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RESEARCH & RESOURCES ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 



TECHNOLOGY 



LEGAL 

CONSIDERATIONS 



ABSTRACT I 

JULY 1983 



A series of four reports on the application of technology to special 
education will be available soon through ERIC. Developed by 
Education TURNKEY Systems, Inc. with funding from Special Education 
Programs, U.S. Department of Education, the reports focus on four 
areas of technology: 1) microcomputers, 2) telecommunications, 
3) videodiscs, and 4) communication aids. Each report assesses 
thfl current state of the emerging technology, reviews the current 
uses of the technology in special and general education, and 
projects the manner in which the technology will affect special 
education during the next five years. For example, Microcomputers 
in Special Education describes the hardware and software technology 
which comprises the microcomputer and suimiarizes the extent and 
types of use of microcomputer technology in LEAs. It also discusses 
the perceived needs of LEAs in initial states of microcomputer 
adoption. The section on special education use details benefits 
of microcomputer application in instruction and administration, 
as well as software trends in these two basic categories. The 
report concludes with a discussion of key factors influencing 
microcomputer application in special education: advances in 
hardware technology, software development, improvr * commercial 
marketing and distribution, and enhanced LEA capabi ^es. 

Education TURNKEY Systems. Microcomputers in S pe r'-i cation 
Telecommunications irSpeciaT" Education , Vid eJoR. . a ~Vn Sp ecial 
Education , and Communication A ids in Sp ec TTT Education . FT^* 
— T " Systems , IkC April, 1983. 

ovember throtgh the ERIC Document 



Church, VA: Education TURNK 
reports will be available in 
Reproduction Service, 3030 N. 
VA 22201 (703)841-1212. 



Paivfax Dr., 'juite 200, Arlington, 



pie Rights of Handicapped Students, a recent publication available 
frcm the Education Commission of the States, is a comprehensive 
resource on the education rights of handicapped children. Specific 
substantive rights (e.g., least restrictive environment, related 
services) and procedural rights (e.g., dispute resolution, 
evaluation procedures) are each discussed within the framework of 
the federal constitution, state constitutions, and federal and 
state statutes. Administrative and judicial remedies available 
to the individual for enforcing these rights are also presented. 
Extensive tables quote education clauses as well as the provisions 
for equal treatment and the right to an appropriate education in 
state constitutions and statutes, and provide a state-by-state 



AP >?!? t n° r ^^'Z adm i nUtered * «*• National Association of State Boards of Education in cooperation 

O ^A^SS^^S l CH Z l °T C€ :'\ Nat :° nal COnferenCe ° fStaU U * «" America* AssocZ^n of 
Jgtool Administrators. 701 N. Fairfax St.. Suite 340 AIexandrja,JA 22314 (703)684.4000 



comparison of three controversial i „eS: related services, private 
t'-!col placement, and least restrictive environment. 

Citron, Christiane. The Rights of Handicapped S tudents^ Denver , Colorado- 
Education Conmiss ion of the .rates. September, 19iJ2.Avai lable for $6 from 
*he Distribution Center , ECS, 1860 Lincoln Street, Suice 300, Denver, CD 
80295. ' 

FINANCE The Report from the Conniission on the Financing of a Free and Aooron r i a te 
Education for Special Needs Children provides practical assistance to 
local, state and federal policymakers in the formulation of effective 
policies and administrative strategies to aid in the better use of ex ; sting 
resources. Comprised of 20 individuals from a variety of professional 
groups and state and local agencies serving the interests of public 
education, the Commission was established over a year ago to examine 
current financing problems and to make appropriate reconmendations to 
education policymakers. The report focuses on financing problems as well 
as options available to improve the administration and management of 
special education requirements. 

The Conmiss ion presents nine reconmendations and outlines strategies to 
stimulate action in connection with those reconmendations. Of these six 
key reconmendations are directed toward improved administration' and 
management r)f special education. These focus on such issues as the 
development of standards wtvch define the financial responsibility of 
LEAs for related services; Jnteragency agreements; and, residential 
programs . 

The Report from the Ccrmi ssion on th a Fencing of a Free an c Appropriate 
Education for Special Needs Children. Philadelphia. PA: — Research tor 
Better Schools, March, 1C33. Available for $6:75 from RBS, 444 North 
Third Street, Philadelphia, ?A 19123. 
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ims material is provided through NAS3E's Sne,-iai Education Dissemination Project 
The project is designed to provide policymakers with information in four areas which 
have implications for special education: tecnnology, finance, legal considerations 
and program evaluation. NASBE welcomes information on special education research 
and/or practice which has been developed through state and local efforts The 
project ^funded ^^'^ ^^/ro^ U. ^Department education. # 

RESEARCH & RESOURCES OV SPECIAL EDUCATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
701 N. Fairfax Street, Suite 340 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703)684-4000 
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RESEARCH & RESOURCES ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 



FINANCE 



ABSTRACT II 
AUGUST 1983 



Making Programmatic Decisions During a Time of Fiscal Retrenchment: 
The Case of Related Services for Handicapped Youth is a Rand 
Corporation study based on interviews conducted in 16 states* Th is 
research documented the difficulty states often have in delivering the 
required services, primarily b&s&use of lack of resources, but also 
because of a variety of institutional and political constraints such as 
inadequate coordination. 

Strategies used by states to solve these problems include written 
interagency agreements on both state and local levels* The most 
successful are those forged through open, multi-group processes that 
preraGte commitment from all agencies. Some states have created an 
interagency liaison position to coordinate the development of agreements 
and services, Otner strategies described are interagency councils, cost- 
sha^rig arranga^nts, technical assistance to LEAs, and revision of 

Tnoattt:, Mttr^iret A* and Susarr J, Reese* Making Programmatic 
Decisions Durug a Time of Fisca l Retrenchment: The Case of Related" 
Serviceslor Handicap p ed Youth (TED Contract No. 300-79-6522). Santa 
Monica, California: Rand Corporation, 1982, 52 pp. Available for 
$7.5v prepaid from Publications Department, Rand Corporation, 1700 
Main Street, Santa Monica, CA 90406. 



TECHNOLOGY A Guide to the Use »f Technology in Basic Skills Education a a practical 

~~ : ' : = " if o ' 



report on instructional uses of computers, videodisks, television, film 
and other audiovisual media, calculators and other electronic learning 
devices. Though not written expressly abavt students with exceptional 
education needs, the guide is applicable to both general and special 
education policymaking and administration. Basic skills are defined as 
organ U- .fc tnoughts, understanding others 1 thoughts, using symbolic 
concepts, and using common technologies. 

The report guides decision-makers through the organize :»on&! f budgetary 
and instructional implications of using educational technologies to teach 
basic skills. It discusses; the impact of technology on students, faculty, 
staff, parents, and the community. The authors summarize research 
relating media-based instruction to, for example, student achievement 
and attendance. Step-by-step procedures are outlined for assuring that 
hardware and software are not acquired prior to full preparation for 
its use. 
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A project for policymakers administered by the National Association of State Boards of Education in cooperation 
with the Council of Chief State School Officers, National Conference of State Legislatures, and American Association of 
"chool Administrators. 701 N. Fairfax St. Suite 340 Alexandria. VA 22314 (703)684-4000 
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Engstrom, Kristina. A Gvyie to the Use of Technology in B asic Skills 
Education (ED Contract No. 300-80-0795) Beimont, Massachusetts- 
CRC Education and Human Development, Inc., August 1981 69 pp 
Available free of charge by writing to NASBE's Special Education 
Project, 701 N. Fairfax Street, Alexandria, VA 22314, Attention- 
Roberta M. Felker. 

f^AL Educational Policymaking Through the Civil Justice Svct*m analyzes 

CUMbiDERAHONS the use of the civil justice system to determine the distribution of 
public services. The authors use PL 94-142 as a prism through which 
to examine the concept of entitlement to individualized services. The 
information was obtained from interviews conducted in eight school 

dict^ic*;", 

Tim -fort found that the effects of P.L. 94-142 on courts are slight. 
Few judges had heard cases brought under P.L. 94-142 and chose who 
had heard cases found them neither difficult nor time-consu'.ing. The 
vast majority of the disputes about special education services are 
resolved informally or in the administrative due process system. The 
report concluded that due to the introduction of civil justice methods, 
P.L. 94-142 is applied with far more rigorous attention to the rights 
and duties of school personnel and beneficiaries than are other federal 
education programs. It is also run with a smaller regulatory apparatus 
and with less direct contact between federal officials and local 
educators than other federal programs of comparable size. 

Hill, Paul T. and Doren L. Madey. Educational Poli cymaking Through 
the Civil Justice S ystem . California: Rand Corporation, The Institute 
forCivil Justice, 1982, 34 pp. Available for $8.00 prepaid from 
Publiastiot s> Department, Rand Corporation, 17C3 Main Street Santa 
Monica, CA 90406. 
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NASBE's Special Education Dissemination Project is designed to provide policymakers with 
information about four areas of special education: technology, finance, legal considerations 
and program evaluation. NASBE welcomes information on special education research and/or 
oractice which has been developed through state and local efforts. The projec is funded 
by Special Education Programs, U.S. Department of Education. 
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^RESEARCH & RESOURCES ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 

ABSTRACT HI 
SEPTEMBER 1983 

PRESCHOOL Effectiveness of Early Special Education for Handicapped Children responds 
to the question of whether preschool special education programs are a 
sound investment both developmental and economically. The booklet 
reports a study, conducted by the Colorado State Department of Education, 
of national research findings as well as of evaluation and follow-up studies 
on preschool special education in Colorado. The authors find that "the 
positive impact of early intervention...for children with a variety of 
handicapping conditions... has been demonstrated repeatedly." 

The literature review reveals that preschool special education produces 
long-term developmental benefits, sometimes reduces the effects of a 
handicapping condition, and can result in higher scholastic achievement. 
Similarly, i&ck of preschool early special education may compound the 
effects of a handicap and produce the need for more intensive services. 
Programs in Colorado were found to be cost effective, saving local 
districts about $1500 per handicapped pupil over three years. Surveys 
of parents, teachers and administrators indicate very positive attitudes 
toward preschool special education on the part of all these interested 
adults. 

McNulty, B.A., Smith, B. and Soper, E.W. Effectiveness of Early Special 
Edu ction for H andicapped Children . 32 pp. Available free of charge by 
contacting Bn&a McNulty, Colorado Department of Education, 303 W. 
Colfax, Denver, CO 80204; (303) 534-8871, ext. 210. 

FINANCL fate tuning Special Education Finance: A 21*^* i~r e Policymakers 

describes different state funding approaches brings together available 
research and le>al information. To deve' .ne guide, interviews were 
conducted with state«!evel education personnel, legislators, and education 
policymakers. The guide has been organized around a common set of 
policy issues identified during that process. These include 1) defining 
student eligibility, 2) establishing the range of appropriate services, 3) 
determining the costs, 4) developing funding sources, and 5) instituting 
formulas for distributing special education funds. Charts and appendices 
supply statistics and other data. 

Avoiding simplistic solutions, the authors emphasize the trade-offs existing 
within alternative funding schemes. The more simple a formula, for 
example, the less likely it will be to distinguish among district needs. 
The more predictable a formula for ensuring the stability of state budgets] 
the more districts will bear unpredictable costs. The more it serves to 
contain costs, the less it will accommodate the full range of different 
district costs. Policymakers must <*eigh these trade-cffs against the 
particular needs of their state. 



A project for policy tnzktn zdmitimHd by the National Association of State Boards of Education in cooperation 
mth the Council of Chief State School CfPxers, National Conference of State Legislatures, and American Association of 
School Administrators. 701 N. Fairfax St, Suite 340 Alexandria, VA 22314 (703)684-4000 
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Moore, IVLT.. Walker, L.J. and Holland, R.P. Finetuning Special 
Education Finance: A Guide for State Policymakers. Washington, 
DC: Educational Testing Service (ED Contract No. 400-80-0041), 
1982, 122 pp. Available for $3.50 from Educational Testing Center, 
1825 Eye Street, N.W., Suite 475, Washington, DC 20096. 

LEGAL Legal Aspects of the Education of the Handicapped, produced by the 

CONSIDERATIONS Ohio School Boards Association and aptly subtitled "a primer," offers 

a brief, basic introduction to legal issues regarding special education. 
The sources of statutory rights for the education of handicapped 
children are summarized. Legal issues are explained succinctly in 
the context of statutory rights and court interpretations. Issues 
covered include least restrictive environment, related services, 
discipline, residential placement, and special education in excess of 
the normal school year. 

The author also outlines important court decisions regarding 
compensation for damages and attorney's fees. Each section covers 
related court decisions in the state of Ohio, Thus the booklet may 
serve as a model for other states wistn.ig to relate national legal 
issues to judicial activity within the state. 

Sheeran, T.J. Legal Aspects of the Education of the Handicapped; 
A Primer for Members of Boards of Educs - on. Westerville, Ohio: 
Ohio School Boards Association, 1983, 47 pp. Available for $5.00 
prepaid from the O.S.B.A., P. O. Box 231, Westerville, OH 43081. 



NAlriE's Special Education Dissemination Project is designed to provide policymakers with 
information about four ar*as of special education: technology, finance, legal considerations 
and program evaluate ... ASBE welcomes information on special education research and/or 
practice which has been developed through state and local efforts. The project is funded 
by Special Education Programs, U.S. Department of Education. 
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evaluation 



Special Education Program Evaluation: A Management Tool is a 
practical evaluation handbook wr i t ten iron a state erency 
perspective. The developers assume that evaluation really does 
ma<c: a difference if the activities are wel 1-designeo, 
systematically implemented and carefully reported to decision- 
makers. A literature review promotes an understanding of the "how 
and why" of evaluation. The handbook user is then provided with 
program goals and objectives, evaluation questions, data 
collection strategies for each evaluation question, actual 
evaluation instruments ready for photocopying and use, 
instructions for data analysis along with a reporting format for 
the instruments, and finally, instructions on formulating report 
reconmendations. In an era of program accountability, the authors 
stress the use of program evaluation as an efficient district 
management tool. The goals and objectives are based primarily 
upon State Board of Education goals concerned with general student 
progress and achievement; in some cases, p >gram directors may 
wish to develop additional goals which reflect specific local 
program emphasis. 

Associates in Professional Technologies, Inc. Special Educatio n 
Program Ev a 1 ua t i on : A Managemen t Too 1 . Massachusetts DepartmeiiT 
of Education, 1981, 114 pp. Single copies available 'free by 
contacting Donna Toto at the Division of Special Education 
Massachusetts Department of Education, 1385 Hancock Street' 
Quincy, MA 01269. 

Eval uation of Educational Software: A Guide to Guides begins wi th 
an article urging local decision-makers to become their own best 
experts. "Software is constantly undergoing improvements, based 
upon user reactions and review in pi&Ucations. . .In a newfield, 
where the greatest need is for everyone to become much more 
literate, it is probably not a good idea to have people looking 
to any sole source of authority . . . The real need is for educators 
to become better informed so they can trust their own instinct and 
judgments." Educators should immerse themselves in the software 
review literature, says the author, both because "the information 
will lead to better software choices," and also because "one 
gradually develops a critical capacity of one's own." General 
standards for quality software are outlined, as is a descriptive 
framework for categorizing software. Subsequent sections contain 
brief summaries of ten major models for software evaluation, sample 
software reviews, and resource lists focusing on various aspects 
of software availability and evaluation. 
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Jones, N.B. and Vaughn, L. (Eds.) Evaluation of Educational 
Software: A Guide to Guides (NIE and NIE 400-80-0107). 

Chelmstord, Massachusetts: Northeast Regional Exchange, 1983, 96 
pp. Available for $6.50 prepaid from SZSEt, 101 Mill Road, 
Chelmsford, MA 01821. 

Spf£*, dl Education Policies: Their History, Implementation and 
Finance xz an interdisciplinary collection of nine essays written 
irom the perspectives of finance, politr:s, organization, law and 
history. Oie essay addresses problems of interagency coordination 
through a description of an implementation activity that has 
demonstrated efficient use of local provider resources through 
information, coordination, referral and follow-up. Another 
article reports o r . a study of due process hearings in California: 
few special education students were involved, and the frequency 
of hearings decreased over time. Those hearings that were held 
were time-consui* >.g f and costly to the district in terms of both 
the process and the awards made by the hearing decisions. An 
article on the "resource-cost" approach to special education 
program funding describes a model that systematically incorporates 
local district realities, and can also be used as a planning tool. 
In other essays, authors review the origins of special education 
as well as its legal history, compare our system to that of Great 
Britain, analyze organizational barriers to implenentat ion, and 
project nationwide special education costs based on the resource 
cost model approach. 

Oiambers, J.G. andHartman, W.T. (Eds.) Special Education Policies: 
Their History, Implementation, and Jinance. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, Broad and Oxford Streets', USB 306, Philadelphia, 
PA 19122. 



NASBE's Specif;! : iucaiion Dissemination Project is designed to provide policymakers 
with information about four areas of special education: technology, finance, legal 
considerations and program evaluation. NASBE welcomes information on special 
education research and/or practice which has been developed through state and local 
efforts. The projecl is funded by Special Education Programs, U.S* Department of 
Education. 
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^RESEARCH & RESOURCES ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 

ABSTRACT V 
NOVEMBER 1983 

Policy Studies Review has published a special issue on the 
proceedings of the "Symposium on Public Policy and Educating Handicapped 
Persons" held in September, 1981. Seventeen papers address the policy 
implications of questions such as, "How can public policy contribute to the 
quality of special education teaching?," and "What do we know about the 
effectiveness of current practice?" The paper which address:; :v : s second 
question is entitled, "Effectiveness of Special Education," by O. 
the design r of meta-analysis techniques (comprehens: * 
integrstion of the findings of primary statistical analvses) in , 

He reviews meta-analyses of the effectiveness of "both per-... - 

and psychoKnguistic training— the two foundations of a dominant mode of 
tefii?M*g in special education— and the effectiveness of special education 
vs. regular education placement. In his final section entitled, "What Works 
in Special Education and Why?," Glass con ,udes, "...the success of any 
educational model is enormously variable. What works in one place does 
not work someplace else....The social policy that is needed...is policy for 
programs that produce gene/ally small and highly unpredictable benefits." 
Other papers address topics such as "Guides for Future Special Education 
Policy," and "How Can Special Education Be Coordinated With Other Service 
Systems?" 

Center for Public Affairs, University of Kansas. Policy Studies Review , 
2, Special No. 1, 1983, 263 pp. Available for $3 to individuals? $5 to 
institutions from the Policy Studies Organization, 361 Lincoln Hall, V02 
South Wright, University at Illinois, Urbana, IL 61801. 

State and Federal Progr nis for Special Student Populations is a 1982 
booklet reviewing the scope of federal and state involvement in and the 
state funding structure for compensatory education, bilingual education and 
special education programs. The report emphasizes the post-1965 expansion 
of state influence over policy and practice at the local level. This greater 
fiscal and programmatic role has occurred because of state administration 
of federal categorical grants, state school finance reform activities and 
state mandates for programs for special student populations. Each of these 
three programs is examined with regard to topics such as categorical 
eligibility criteria and funding approaches. Tables provide state-by-state 
comparisons of pertinent data from the year 1981. In the last chapter on 
trends, the author finds that growth in both general and categorical state 
aid to schools has slowed considerably in recent vears, due to economic 
downturns and fiscal limitations. Yet, generally," special education has 
fared better than compensatory or bilingual education. It is most likely 
h» states, that "priority will be given to program areas where the state 
responsibility is most clearly defined-basic education and aid for special 
education programs." 
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ll^^V H 9 f V A ei '-, L ' J Q : oo bQUCatl0n Commteion of the States. 
??rL^- H V Ap ? 1 19 i 2 -' 72 PP ' A ^"able for S4.00 from the 

C? |°£?SS> 86 e KSb0 SUlte 30 °' 1860 UnC ° ln Street « 

CONSMD FR AT > cm* 5 SP ecial Education Law: A Guide for Paren ts Advocates and 
CONSIDERABLE Educators otters a lawyer's view ot the court cases and federal law 

and regulatic** that affect special education practice. Writing (or 

SEE" 1 *** !eaIth professionals » »ell « their student and 
clients, th -or analyzes the major provisions and explains 
controversy arming from the language of the laws and the sweeping 

ESTh.** ? ndale * A section on special education heariSf 
takes the reader through a step-by-step description of what to 

SSi i f ?. W t0 Pre ^ are * A final chapter on ma i' or legal issues 
covers the following: l) special education beyond the normal school 

SS,,? ri the ~ nte « of Armstrong /v. kS .'STSJSSA 
VSLS^v 9 -? 1 ^ restnctlon of special education to an arbitrary 
180-day limit; 2) discipline, and the need for appropriate due process 
to protect a child threatened with suspension or expulsion; 3) non- 
discriminatory teeing and evaluation; 4) special education 
malpractice a legal theory which to date has J been upheld ™ 
higher courts; and 5) a comparison of two dilYerent state Lai 
approaches (those of Pennsylvania ana New Jersey) to education for 
gifted and talented children. on Ior 
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PRESCHOOL Mainstreaming in Early Education summarizes issues discussed by a group 
of 26 participants in a workshop organized by the federally-sponsored 
Technical Assistance Development System (TADS). Participants 
represented the perspectives of state and local education agencies, public 
and private day care providers, universities, and parents of handicapped 
children. Chapter One covers four fundamental programmatic issues; 
understanding the purposes of mainstreaming, evaluating its feasibility for 
a preschool program, determining an appropriate setting for a child, and 
finding and creating opportunities to mainstream preschoolers. The second 
chapter addresses the issue of personnel training, which the author calls 
"the bottom line for success. " She describes idiosyncracies in early 
childhood mainstreaming that affect training— primarily the diversity of 
settings, of prior training teachers have received, of responsible 
administering agencies, and of groupings of children. Training needs are 
then specified from the perspectives of teachers, administrators and 
parents. The next chapter examines handicapped children's characteristics, 
and the implications of those characteristics for instructional decisions 
and for success in £ ffuiqstream program. The final chapter explores 
family concerns, not:ns that mainstreaming can sometimes be beneficial 
to the child and yet cliff cult for the parents. Strategies are delineated 
for preparing parents and for providing ongoing support. 

Ant*-3on, J. and T. EkwV i>*Js.) Mamr^ faaming in Early Education. (ED 
Contract No. 300-82-0£&/» C*ap*f ^il, North Carolina: Technical 
Assistance Development i^.^is, Warn; 1983, 83 pp. Available for $7.50 
from TADS, 500 NCNB Pla2fc, Chapel Hill, NC 27514; (919) 962-2001. 

FINANCE Policy Effects of Special Education Funding Formulas focuses on 
programmatic and management considerations of the principal approaches 
to funding special education programs. Four main topics are discussed: 
1) relationships between special ;uucation programs *r-d their costs; 2) 
primary funding formulas used for special education, J) policy issues 
affected by the funding formulas; and 4) the potential incentives and 
disincentives of the various funding formulae. Within this context, the 
impact of the funding approach utilized by P.L. 94-142 is addressed The 
authors note tr&t although federal funds available for the support of 
special education represent a small share of the total cost, such dollars 
can be important, how to maximize their impact is a critical issue 
for policymakers. The report concludes that the regulations and guidelines 
associated with th^ formulas— which require certain actions and constrain 
others, offer incentives and disincentives for various activities, encourage 
state or federal priorities, and prevent fiscal abuses— are often more 
important in determining district responses than the specific formula itself. 

A project for policymakers administered by the National Association of State Boards of Education in cooperation 
Tl '^Council of Chief State School Officers, National Conference of State Legislature*, m*' American Association »f 
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Hartman, W.T. PoL . ,ts of Special Education Funding Formulas 
(Program Report No. Institute foi Research on Educational 

Finance and Governance. nford Universit- T»nuary 198 o. Available 
for $2.00 from IFG, Stanford University, Stsuiord, CA 94305. 

^J. L ._ 0 m Minimal Competency T esting and Soeeiai Education Students: 

CONSIDERATIONS A Technical Assistance Guide was developed by SRI International as 

part of its longitudinal study of Public Lav/ 94-142. Designed to aid 
education policymakers and administrators in addressing the issue of 
minimal competency testing for special education students, the guide 
discusses conceptual, legal and budgetary considerations in establishing 
such programs for these students. Specifically, the guide addresses 
the following questions which need to be considered by state and 
local policymakers: Who should set test standards? Who shou'd be 
included in competency test programs? What kinds of competency 
tests should be used with handicapped students? When shouf* 
competency tests be administered? What should be the graduatiec 
criteria for handicapped students? The discussion of this 'tzt question 
explores various differential standards which can ;ed tith 

handicapped students for whom regular minimal compete..,', tests are 
inappropriate. These include passing the regular test with modified 
testing procedures, passing a special competency test, or achieving 
individually determined graduation standards which are specified in 
the child's individualized education program (IEP). 

Cressey, J. and C. Padilla. Minimal Competency Testing and Special 
Education Students: A Technical Assistance Guide (Fn Contract No. 
300-78-0030). Menlo Park, California: SRI International, November 
1981, 17 pp. Available for "52.15 plus shipping from ~RIC Document 
Reproduction Servi-e, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210; (703) 841- 
1212. Refer to publication order #ED217685„ 
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ABSTRACT VII 
JANUARY 1984 



TwHitl f TTr Maroccyuters in Special Education: Organizational Issues is the 
f irst of twelve information products produced by SRA Technologies and 
COSVES Corporation, with funding from Special Education Programs, 
U.S. Department of Education. The monograph summarizes the major 
findings of twelve case studies of microcomputer organization and 
implementation in LEA special education programs. Study findings are 
organized around several key issues, such as: Does special education 
need its own system of microconputers or can special education 
applications be integrated with other microcomputer applications in 
a school district? What patterns of decision-making (e.g., district 
level; top-down; building and teacher level; bottom-up) characterize 
microcomputer implementation and how do the various roles affect the 
acceptance of technology into the school system? Other organizational 
issues addressed in this report include balancing adninistrative and 
instructional applications; emerging roles for special educators with 
microcomputers and training. Overall, the findings reflect "rapidly 
developing and expanding systems of use and demonstrated collaboration 
and satisfaction among (regular and special) educators." However, 
special education adninistrators are urged to take a more active role 
in the planning and management of microcomputer syctews to ...courage 
more specialized, IEP-relevant use of this technology in programs for 
handicapped students. 

Hartley, T.V. Microcomputers in Special Education . Arlington, 
Virginia: SRA Technologies, 1983, 17 pp. Limited copies available 
from SRA, 901 S. Highland St., Arlington, VA 22204; (703) 486-0600. 
Avai'ableMay, 1984 for $3.00 from ERICDocument Reproduction Service, 
3030 Fairfax Dr., Suite 200, Arlington, VA 22201; (703) 841-1212. 

HBGBAM Obs er va t i on Gu i de 1 i nes for Day Care Ce n t e rs provides a 

EFFECTIVENESS comprehensive document for structuring the evaluation process at the 
preschool level. The monograph organizes observation of a day care 
setting into three broad categories: the physical setting (i.e., use 
of space, materials, and time); the interactional setting (i.e., 
teacher-child, child-child, staff, and teacher-parent); and the 
programmatic setting (i.e., curriculum intent , teaching strategies, 
and socio-emotional climate). Within each broad category, eight to 
ten issues are identified, such as manifested awareness of individual 
differences among children; a series f 20 to 40 questions are provided 
to assist the observer in thinking about and evaluating various aspects 
of the preschool program. While not specifically geared to preschool 
hand i capped programs , these gu i de li nes prov i de impor t an t qua 1 i t y 
indicators which are especially critical for programs whose goal is 
the effective integration of handicapped preschoolers into the 
mainstream. 

A project for policymaker: administered by the National Association of State Boards of Education in cooperation 
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Mattick, I. and *.J. Perkins. Observation Guid elines f«- Dav Ca re 

StkS'! J fc, ?iS tOI V« D,as 17,6 Day and Chi Id Development Council 
iLr * ^ 74 £ 28 »• Availab ^ for $4.00 from the National 
Association of State Boards of Education, 701 N. Fairfax St 
Alexandria, VA 22314; (703) 684-4000. rainax si., 

FIliANCE State Support for Education: 1982-83 is designed to provide a sinele 
source of data on the efforts of the~50 states to support elementary/ 
secondary and higher education. Extensive data are > organ Sd "to 

tirjSS^ l t } ^ gi0nal tFendS: 2) d «** ra P hi < eharXriftlcs o? 
the sta,es»; 3) state support for elementary /secondary education- 4) 

stilt ISE'ri f f°n, M f her f ducation = and « ^e relationship between 
ilfll* ^ elementary/secondary and higher education. The 

introduction suggests at least four valuable policy-oriented uses of 
these comparative data: 1) comparison of state funding decision! 2) 
rough analysis of "how well we're doing- 3) stimulation of specific 
questions; and 4) reexamination of fundamental policy issues. 
Policymakers are encouraged to maximize the effective use of the data 
by knowing the questions they want answered, looking for patterns 

SlJfn tMl e 2 Wlth r ? Ugh ju ?"* nts ' and being wary of simple answers.' 
Overall, this document provides a valuable source of state education 

£2 S?.*. '"V^ 65 ° f State Special educa ^°n funding can Se 
made more efficiently. ^^^^ 

lSSTS"*^'" am % G ; Va ." de ^ ter * St ate Support for Education: 
MF^^^nT' * orado: AVA, Inc. 1983: 4C pp. Available for 
$13.00 ($13.50 for orders of 5 ot more) from AVA, Inc. P O Box 20276 
Denver, 00 S0220; (303) 832-3444. 20278 ' 
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Integrating America's Mildly Handicapped Students: Adninistrat ive 
Strategies documents successful, field-based strategies for serving 
handicapped students in the least restrictive environment. To 
identify these strategies, five states were selected from nominations 
made by persons with a national perspective of special education; 
within these states, 30 local education agencies were identified as 
having developed innovative techniques. Si t^-Visits and interviews 
with agency personnel provided the descriptive" Information presented. 
The methods described focus on the school system as an.organizat ional 
ent i ty . Although aimed pr imar i ly at pract id i. fig.' ^local school 
administrators, the strategies described may alsft? beoaiseful to a 
variety of administrative, support and instructional staff. The 
report organizes the strategies within five areas: administrative 
systems for service delivery, conniunity involvement, comnunicat ion, 
personnel utilization, and staff development. Each section stimulates 
thinking about which strategies are appropriate for use in the reader f s 
district as well as ways they might be adapted for use. 

JWK International Corporation. Administrator f s Handbook on 
Integrating America's Mildly Handrcapped Students. Reston, Virginia: 
Council ror Exceptional Children, 1982, 155 pp. Available for $15.50 
f rom CEC, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091. 

A Cost -Based Approach to the Funding of Educat ional Programs: An 
Application to Special Education proposes a conceptual framework for 
improving school finance equity and distributing funds for the 
education of handicapped children. The model is a cost-based funding 
approach to providing equal access to educational resources across 
local districts serving similar student populations, and to coping 
with differences in access to resources across districts serving 
students with varied needs. The model has three components: 
assessment of student needs and program assignment; specification of 
(a) instructional programs and program units, (b) instructional 
adninistrat ion and operation of programs, and (c) general 
adninistrat ion and operations; and determination of resource prices 
and total district costs. The paper also includes a review of the 
literature on education cost differences. 

The proposed funding model takes into account cost differences for 
special education based on variations both in student needs and in 
the price of comparable education services among school districts. 
The authors claim that the model elicits from policymakers, at least 
at the state level, systematic thinking about what an adequate 
educational program should look like for different kinds of children, 
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as well as systematic thinking about distribution of resources 
according to pupil needs across districts serving various combinations 
of pupils. It is suggested also that the model can serve as a planning 
device and as a tool for analyzing current policy trade-offs. 

Chambers, J.G. andW.T. Hartman. A Cost -Based Approach to the Funding 
of Educational Programs: An Application to Special Education . 
Stantord, California: Institute for Research on Educational Finance 
and Governance, Stanford, University, April, 1981, 74 pp. Available 
for $3.00 from IPG, CERAS Bldg., Stanford, CA 94305. 

TEOXXXXS Learning-Disabled Students and Computers: A Teacher's Guidebook is 
designed to "de-mystify microcomputers and present them as powerful, 
dependable and efficient aids in meeting the needs of those children 
legally identified as learning disabled." Included in the booklet 
are chapters vtfiich briefly explore theory, concerns and 
misconceptions, as well as software and hardware. The booklet dispels 
such myths as 1) "computers are a passing fad, a currently fashionable 
piece of A.V. equipment that will soon end up sitting unused in a 
closet," and 2) "encouraging the use of computers in schools nay cost 
me my job." Within the chapter on software, the computer is explored 
in the role of tutor, tool, and tutee. The final chapter contains a 
list of references which includes magazines, books, organizations, 
networks, and research. 

Metzger, M. , D. Oiellette, and J. Thormann. Learning Disabled Students 
and Computers: A Teacher 's Guidebook . Eugene, Oregon: International 
Council tor Computers in Education, January 1983, 48 pp. Available 
for S2.f>0 from IOCE, 135 Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 
97403. 
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A new four-volume report on effective special education policies 
offers detailed descriptions of specific state and local activities 
regarding 1) interagency collaboration, 2) related services, 3) least 
restrictive placements, and 4) monitoring. The authors analyze and 
synthesize the diverse activities they have identified, and provide 
names of individuals to contact for further information. This 
abstract provides a brief introduction to each of the four volumes, 
followed by information on how to order then. 

INTERAGENCY Volume I: Effective State Policies to Promote Interagency 
(XUABCRAXIGN Collaboration describes successful agreements in a dozen states. 

These policies have grown, says the report, "out of a realistic 
appreciation of the difficulties of interagency efforts." Different 
states are pursuing different goals. One group of SEAs has clarified 
responsibilities for handicapped students in state-operated 
residential programs. Other states are promoting local interagency 
collaboration for specific populations such as seriously emotionally 
disturbed children. In Utah, officials are tackling the problem of 
information-sharing among state agencies. Finally, the authors 
describe three SEA efforts to establish general state policy for 
service delivery and financial responsibility among agencies. 
Despite the different goals, conroon factors are identified that 
contribute to the effectiveness of these efforts. 



BOATED 
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Volume II: Effective Policies in the Provision of Related 
Services analyzes efforts undertaken by a number of states and local 
school districts. Noteworthy, for example, is the Connecticut 
Department of Education's system of third party financing to help 
LEAs pay for health-related services. Other SEAs have used education 
monies as matching funds for other state agencies, thereby increasing 
federal dollars for handicapped students. Two ma jor local strategies 
are described: 1) th pooling of reighboring LEA resources to 
increase the availability of related services, and 2) the development 
of new comprehensive programs that integrate education and related 
services for special populations. This volume includes a table 
comparing the federal definition of related services with the 
definitions found in state rules, regulations or statutes. 

Volume III: Policies Which Address Out-of-Distr ict Placements and 
Assure Education in the Least Restrictive Environment describes 
many specific state and local approaches to educating handicapped 
children close to home h an environment that affords interaction 
with non-handicapped children. Some states have developed 
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policies which help SEAs become involved in local placement 
decisions; others have transferred responsibility back to the LEAs 
for institutionalized handicapped students. This volume also 
examines local policies that use the resources of other human service 
agencies to implement the LRE mandate. The diversity of state and 
local efforts described is impressive. 

MONITCRING Volume IV: Effective State Monitoring Policies sumnarizes some of 
the lessons learned f rem SEAs 1 experience with monitoring, such as 
recognition of the need of many LEAs for technical assistance. The 
report then focuses on two policy areas which SEA officials identify 
as needing further work: 1) the need to evaluate the quality of 
special education programs, and 2) the need to monitor more 
effectively the education programs administered by other state 
agencies. The experiences of the eight states described reveal that 
SEAs 1 monitoring of state-operated programs \s most effective when 
it is just one aspect of a more encompassing partnership between 
SEAs and other state agencies. 

Farrow, F. and C. Rogers. A Report of The Handicapped Public Policy 
Analysis Project , Volumes 1-4 (ED Contract #300-82-0829). 
Washington, D.C. : The Center for the Study of Social Policy, October 
1983. Limited copies available free of charge by contacting The 
Center for the Study of Social Policy, 236 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.E., Washington, DC 20002; (2C2) 546-5062. 
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ABSTRACT X 
APRIL 1984 

TECHNOLOGY Computer Technology for the Handicapped in Special Education and 
Rehabilitation; A Resource Guide is a well-organized annotated 
bibliography of almost 200 books and articles. The subject matter covers 
technological developments that are so recent, according to the authors, 
"that unfortunately they remain largely unknown to administrators, teachers, 
service providers, and users." Just a few of the benefits now available 
include computer-assisted interactive video courseware to teach mentally 
retarded students, computer programs for the immediate translation of 
written materials into braille, and computerized classroom management 
systems that enable teachers to tailor curriculum to individualized education 
plans. Yet there is little reference to this new technology in current 
textbooks. As the introduction states, "a literature awareness is one 
way. . .to become better acquainted with this newly emerging technology" 
which may benefit special education more than any other field. Author 
and subject indexes precede the brief annotations. 

Nave, G., P. Browning, and J. Carter. Computer Technology for the 
Handicapped in S pecial Education and Rehabilitation: A Res ou rce Guide. 
E "gene, Oregon: International Council for Computers in Education 1983 
190 pp. Available for $7.00 prepaid from the I.C.C.E., 135 Fducation' 
University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403. 

R^ItrTrvF Cou "t Me In is a clear and readable report on mainstreaming students 
p^SronSSSr W £?J ,ave ? ,ld academ,c handicaps. The authors focus on the exceptional 
environment children who are most often provided with integrated placements, i.e. 

those often classified as learning disabled, educable mentally retarded* or 
emotionally disturbed. The authors compare research on a variety of 
placements, concluding that there are few if any advantages to full-time 
special placement for students with learning problems. Instead, the research 
strongly favors regular class placement accompanied by high-quality support 
both for academic achievement and for social acceptance. Two forms of 
support are highlighted: a resource room program, and interventions within 
the mainstream classroom itself. Research on effective classroom 
interventions reveals great promise for strategies such as social skills 
training, cooperative learning, and individualized instruction. The authors 
recommend that future research focus on how best to support these children 
in the regular class, rather than*on the special class vs. regular class issue. 

Madden, N.A. and R.E. Slavin. Count Me In: Academic Achievem ent and 
Social Outcomes of Mainstreaming Students with Mild Academic Ha ndler 
Baltimore, Maryland: Johns Hopkins University, 1982, 77 pp~ — Available 
for $3.00 from the Center for Social Organization of Schools, Johns Hopkins 
University, 3505 N. Charles St., Baltimore, MD 21218; (301) 338-7570 
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TECHNOLOGY Microcomputer Software in Special Education: Selection and Management 
is second in a series produced by SRA Technologies and Cosmos Corp., 
sponsored by Special Education Programs, U.S. Dept. of Education. This is 
a general report based on a study of 12 school districts that use computers 
to serve handicapped students. TKs research focused on organizational 
issues, such as: What software is used for administrative applications? 
Other questions pertain to instructional applications and selecting and 
acquiring software. The author advocates formal procedures to inform 
teachers about educational software, i.e.: 1) centralized repositories of 
educational software, 2) catalogs or bulletins describing locally available 
software, 3) formalized use of teachers in the district who are experienced 
and motivated microcomputer users, and 4) exposure during inservice 
programs to software already present in the schools. 

In the twelve districts studied, computer applications in special education 
were generally the same as in regular education; rarely were they adapted 
for use by handicapped students. The report calls upon special education 
administrators to take a more active role in planning and implementing 
computer uses, and identifying and acquiring software. The use of two 
systems in particularly encouraged: authoring systems, that permit teachers 
to design software for specific lessons and instructions; and computer- 
managed instruction (CMI) systems, that can be used to diagnose student 
performance and prescribe needed learning activities. The report's 
appendices include lists of relevant publications, networks, and software 
suppliers. 

Hanley, T.V. Microcomputer Software in Special Education: Selection and 
Management (ED Contract No. 300-82-0250). Arlington, Virginia: SRA 
Technologies, 1984, 16 pp. Limited copies available from SRA, 901 S. 
Highland St., Arlington, VA 22204; (703) 486-0600. Also available from 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210; 
(703) 841-1212. 5 % 
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ABSTRACT XI 
MAY 1984 



POLICY/ The Sixth Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of Public Law 
PRACTICE 94-142: The Education for All Handicapped Children Act examines the progress 
being made in implementing the Act and in meeting its goals. The report 
contains four chapters each of which describes national experiences in achieving 
one of the four purposes of the Act. Highlights from each chapter are presented 
in the following sections, 

Chapter 1: Students Receiving A Free and Appropriate Public Education 

• A total of 4,298,327 handicapped children were served by the states in 1982- 
83. This is an increase of 1*5 percent (65,045 children) over the 1981-82 
school year, and an increase of 16 percent since 1976-77, This increase is 
particularly interesting when compared with the Nation's total school age 
population, which has been steadily decreasing over the past decade. 

• Variations continue in the number of children served within handicapping 
conditions. Since 1976-77, the categories of learning disability and emotionally 
disturbed have grown while the number of children served in every other 
category except visually handicapped has decreased, although this is not 
uniformly true across states. 

• States continue to report increases in the number of preschool age handicapped 
children served, especially those aged three through five. Thirty-eight states 
now mandate services to at least some portion of the birth through age five 
preschool handicapped population. 

• Twenty-four states have mandates to serve handicapped youths through the 
age of 21 if they have not graduated from high school. The 1982-83 data 
indicate an increase of 9 percent over 1981-82 for students aged 18 through 
21, and an increase of 70 percent over the number served in 1978-79. 

• Over the past decade, many states have adopted policies to keep or return 
students to their home communities whenever possible, thereby avoiding costly 
institutional placement. 

Chapter 2: An Update on the Implementation of Key Provisions of the Act 

• Least restrictive environment: Of the more than 93 percent of all handicapped 
children who are educated in regular schools, about two thirds are educated 
in the regular classroom with non-handicapped peers. 

• Procedural safeguards ; The use of mediation to bring about reconciliation 
between schools and parents before going to a due process hearing is evident 
in 33 of 38 states surveyed in a 1983 study. However, the extent to which 
mediation serves to deter the need ^o go on to the hearing stage is unclear. 
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• Protection in evaluation: Concern over the rising number of students classified as 
learning disabled has stimulated state efforts to clarify and assure the consistent 
application of eligibility criteria, and to strengthen the capacity of the regular education 
program to address learning problems. 

Chapter 3: Assisting States and Localities in Educating All Handicapped Children 

* fi?!.^-" 86 fe , dera1 ' s i ate and Iocal resources in varying percentages to finance special 
education and related services. In four selected states studied in 1983, the state share 
of these costs ranged from 72.7 percent to 41.9 percent; the local share ranged from 1.3 
to 48.7 percent. 

Chapter 4: Effectiveness of Programs Educating Handicapped Children 

* t l° n * itu ? inal study ° f selected local education agencies completed in 1983 concluded 
tnat the impact ot Part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA-B) has been 
primarily positive and that the law has been a major factor in effecting change! 

• State and local education agencies, in recognition of the need to have solid evaluation 
information with which to make decisions affecting special education, are supporting 
numerous studies relating to policies, procedures, cost and effectiveness. 

The written report is supplemented by nearly 100 pages of tables which provide specific 
state data on topics such as child count, personnel, and educational environments. 

Division of Educational Services, Special Education Programs. Sixth ann ual report to 

S! SS °". V' n g le '° enta ?. 10n ° f P " blic Law 9 4 ~ 142: The E^^ tion lor All Handicapped 
*l* p a n D f- ; department ol' Education and U.S. Office of Special 

USS^t^^T^ S V^' 1984 * Limited copies available free from R^arch 
Projects Branch, 3076 Switzer Building, Washington, D.C. 20202; (202) 732-1064. 

inl^nfoT 3 ; 6 ^ 1 .^ 8110 " Di f emination Pro j ec t is designed to provide policymakers with 
information about four areas of special education: technology, finance, legal considerations 
and program evaluation. NASBE welcomes information on special education research and/or 
practice which has been developed through state and local efforts. The project is funded 
by Special Education programs, U.S. Department of Education. 
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ABSTRACT XII 
JUNE 1984 

LEGAL Judicial Interpretation of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 

CONSIDERATIONS briefly summarizes the current (emphasizing 1981 - 1983) judicial 
interpretations of major policy and implementation issues stemming from 
P.L. 94-142. The analysis is organized according to the law's major 
principles of handicapped children's educational rights. Generalizations 
regarding court decisions on each are highlighted in the following sections. 

Zero Reject— the right of each handicapped child to be included in a 
free, appropriate, publicly supported educational system. 

• Expulsion and Suspension: P.L. 94-142 prohibits only expulsion of 
handicapped students who are disruptive because of their handicaps, 
a determination that must be made by "a trained and knowledgeable 
group of persons." A complete cessation of educational services is 
not permitted. 

• Residential Placement Costs: If the only appropriate education for a 
handicapped child is in a residential placement, then, generally, the 
school district pays the entire cost. Exceptions are made when either 
the parents or the school district fail to follow established procedures. 
Currently unresolved is an issue of the ultimate "educability" of some 
severely handicapped children. 

• Contact Sports: A handicapped student can be excluded only when 
participation imposes medical risks or dangers. 

Non-Discriminatory Evaluation— the child's right to be fairly evaluated 
so that correct educational programs and placement can be achieved. 

• Special education classes have included a disproportionate number of 
minority students. Both the reasoning and the result of court decisions 
conflict on the central issue of whether standardized tests used for 
classification discriminate against students who are from economically 
deprived backgrounds or are members of racial or ethnic minorities/ 

Individualized Appropriate Education— the child's right to a meaningful 
education. 

• The courts have defined "appropriate education" in three ways: 1) as 
a properly-developed IEP; 2) as a fair process that includes evaluation, 
IEP, least restrictive placement, due process, and parent participation; 
and 3) as an education that is "comparable" to that of nonhandicapped 
children. 
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• Related Services: Specific related services have been decided on a case-by-case basis. 

• Extended School Year: The courts have ordered year-round education when there is 
sufficient evidence of "irreparable loss" to the student if summer school is not provided. 

Least Restrictive Educational Placement— the right to normalization. 

• The courts have frequently decided in favor of more restrictive placement; concern 
about "appropriate education" takes precedence over adherence to a hard and fast rule 
or integration. 

Procedural Due Process—the right to challenge. 

• Evolved 11171 Pr ° CeSS ° ann0t be invoked unless an official change of Placement is 

• Exhaustion of Administrative Remedies: Premature filing of lawsuits is allowed only 
when it would be totally futile to continue pursuing available administrative remedies. 

• T £f i" Sta .£ P ]f". ? Ule: , * >arents wno change a child's placement without school consent 
absolve the district of financial responsibility, unless the district's placement may cause 
irreparable harm to the child. 

The review of court decisions in each area begins with a brief explanation of that 
particular legal principle. A final section contains four hypothetical court case? which 
illustrate the real impact these legal issues have on people's lives. 

JiTi!" 11, J 1 *?* » Fiedler ' C,R * J u <foial interpretation of the Education for All Handicaooed 
?£ l tZ ACt ' V %J he Counci1 '" Exceptional Children, 1984, 28 pp AvSle 

tor S6.00 prepaid from CEC, 1920 Association Dr., Reston, VA 22091; (703) 620-3660. 

,Wnr^ ; on eC ^\ E f dUCati0n Dis ? emination Pr °*ct is designed to provide policymakers with' 
information about four areas of special education: technology, finance, legal considerations 

^F^?- W* 1 ?"' ^ ASBE WelCon,es Nation on special educat ofreseTrch Tand/S 
practice which has been developed through state and local efforts. The project is funded 
by Special Education Programs, U.S. Department of Education. 
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[^RESEARCH & RESOURCES ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 

ABSTRACT XIII 
JULY 1984 

As part of its series entitled "Special Education In America - Its Legal 
and Governmental foundations, 11 the Council for Exceptional Children (CBC) 
has addressed two issues receiving much attention recently by 
policymakers at all levels of government: early childhood special 
education and special education for handicapped children of limited 
English proficiency. Each of these timely and helpful reports is 
described below, followed by information on how to order both of then. 

HH BO B POL Policy Considerations Related to Early Childhood Special Education 
explores the issue of providing services to handicapped infants and 
preschool-age children and their families. The report: 1) reviews the 
literature relating to the benefits of early intervention, 2) describes 
the current status of state and federal policy, and 3) discusses 
considerations that are essential in framing a public policy, along with 
the fiscal ramifications of these considerations, The review of the 
literature notes that studies have shown the first three or four years 
of life to be the fastest period of human learning and development. The 
report states further that "the evidence clearly substantiates. ..that 
intervention during this early period of rapid development will more 
likely enhance the handicapped child's development than if delayed until 
the child is five or six years old. |n fact, postponing intervention 
may result in the development ox secondary handicapping conditions, such 
as emotional disturbance." 

A number of federal programs provide direct assistance to states and 
localities that wish to serve the preschool-age handicapped population. 
The report notes, however, that there is no federal policy that assures 
comprehensive developmental services to all preschool handicapped 
children or their families. A 1980 study found that 46 states had some 
provisions for the education of exceptional children below the age of 
six. Since that year, at least four states have changed their laws to 
include younger handicapped children. For example, Texas lowered the 
age of eligibility to birth; New Jersey, to age thr^e and to birth if 
funding permits; and Delaware, to age three. 

The policy analysis included in this report explores five major factors 
found to influence the development of public policy governing services 
to very young handicapped children: 1) defining the population to be 
served, 2) delineating the scope of services to be provided, 3) 
designating the service provider, 4) determining whether the policy is 
to be mandatory or voluntary, and 5) identifying availability of funding 
and resources. 

Smith, B.J. Policy considerations related to wly childhood special 
education . Res ton, Va.: The Council for Exceptional Children, 1982, 
24 pp. 
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An Appropriate Education for Handicapped Children of Li mitPri English 
l^iie^nci ex plores the issue 01 educating handicapped chUdren wnS 
come irom homes where languages other than English are relied unS fn° 
communication. Bilingual special education is^ef ined as the us/of the 
home language and culture along with English in » n rHv/ • f 



Stio^ut^^ to P-vide policymakers with 

and program evaluation. SAS&wtoiZ^SLJ?^^*''- ^ &nce ' legal considerations 
practice" which has been developed ^o^StTand ZTSfLf™?™ reSearch and/or 
by Special Education Programs'u.S Depfrtment of Education ' The Pr ° jeCt is funded 
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ABSTRACT XIV 
AUGUST 1984 

ht m atx ij Three short, helpful publications on early childhood special education 
are available from the Technical Assistance Development System (TADS). 
The first is a basic primer on information and resources, the second 
rtescriises the process for state planning, and the third booklet covers 
methods for affecting state legislation. 

All three publications are available from TADS, 500 NCNB Plaza ChaDel 
Hill, N.C. 27514; (919) 962-2001. P 

An Early Childhood Special Education Primer provides a condensation of 
tacts, research findings, and comparative data. The information is brief 
but authoritative, covering rationales for preschool special education, 
the handicaps for which help is available, federally-funded services,' 
and many resources for further information. The primer uses a question 
and answer format for concise presentation of the data, discussing 
questions such as: Does early education work? How are services made 
available in the states? Who is responsible for seeing that handicapped 
children rec-eive services? Informative charts provide comparison data 
on state and federal policies and programs, and the primer also includes 
resource lists and a bibliography. 

Cooper, J.H. An early childhood special education primer (ED Contract 
No. 300-80-0752). Chapel Hill, N.C: Technical Assistance Development 
System, Sumner 1981, 23 pp., $2.50. 



A Framework for Statewide Planning is a booklet that describes a step- 
by-step process for managing the complex provision of comprehensive 
services to young handicapped children. Such services are mult i -phased 
and arise from multiple sources. The booklet breaks down the complexity 
into sequential decisions that can lead to accurate plans. The planning 
process has been tailored to serve early special education goals, but 
is applicable to thorough planning for other objectives as well. Three 
interactive phases --preplanning, plan development, and implementation 
— are described in terms of key steps. For example, the key steps 
described in the preplanning phase are 1) identification of issues, 2) 
analysis of issues, 3) constraints and resources, 4) administrative 
conmi tment, and 5) identification of participants. A graphic chart is 
included that illustrates the interrelationship of all elements. 

TADS, WESTAR, SEP, and NASDSE. A framework for statewide plannin g (ED 
Contract No. 300-80-0753). Seattle: Western States Technical Assistance 
Resources, 1982, 19 pp., $1.00. 
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Affecting State Legislation for Handicapped Preschoolers is a review of 
the process of influencing state legislation in a given area, and of the 
content of arguments in favor of public-supported preschool education 
for handicapped children. Those argunents are built upon documented 
need as well as evidence of effectiveness of early intervention. The 
report offers "a recipe for early childhood state legislation." The 
author emphasizes that personnel at the SEA are in the best position to 
coordinate an effort to ensure that handicapped children are served from 
birth. Such legislation now exists in eight states. Other state mandates 
range from requiring localities to provide services to all handicapped 
children from a specified age, to mandates for only certain types of 
handicap. But in states without public policy, there may be no services 
at all . 

The author reviews policy issues such as population definition. She 
notes, for example, that a clear definition of the target population, 
addressing both age and condition, can help to assure identification and 
access to services. A further population issue for policymakers is that 
of preventive services, e.g., whether or not to include high-risk infants 
and children. In addition to the obvious implications for scope, cost 
and feasibility — the more broadly the population is defined, the more 
costly the program — the author urges policymakers to also keeD in mind 
the cost benefit factor. That is, the more children reached at the 
earliest stage of intervention, the greater the ultimate economic 
savings. Other policy issues discussed include delineation of services 
agency responsibility, and fiscal and personnel resources. 

Smith. B.J. Affecting state legislation for handicapped preschoolers 
(ED Contract No. 300-82-0369). Chapel Hill, N.C.: Technical Assistance 
Development System, March 1983, 14 pp.,: $2.50. 
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ABSTRACT XV 
SEPTEMBER 1984 



M icrocomputers in the Schools — Implementation in Special Education is 
the final Case Study Report of a research project sponsored by the U.S. 
Department of Education, Special Education Programs. The project was 
designed to investigate salient aspects of microcomputer use in twelve 
school districts across the country. The document is divided into two 
major sections: an overview of organizational and administrative issues 
which were common across the school districts; and a series of twelve 
individual case study reports. The case studies examine issues on a 
district-by-district basis. The following summary identifies the four 
major issues, and highlights broad findings and implications for 
education policymakers. 

ISSUE 1: What was the type and extent of the collaboration between 
regular and special education in the use of microcomputers? 

• Collaboration between regular and special educators during the 
initial planning and adoption of the microcomputer systems was not 
a requirement for subsequent collaboration in the school districts 
studied. 

• Identical or simi lar microcomputers were used, with reported success, 
by both regular and special educators. Microcomputer applications 
with some special education populations (e.g., severely handicapped) 
may require some special adaptations, but the majority of students 
labeled handicapped can benefit from the generally sound 
instructional procedures (e.g., consistency and individualization) 
also favored by regular educators for their students. 

ISSUE 2: What type of decision-making process (e.g 3 , decentralized, or 
building/classroom control; or centralized, district control) 
is most advantageous during microcomputer adoption and 
implementation? 

• Neither centralized nor decentralized patterns appear to have clear 
advantages or disadvantages under all circumstances; rather, other 
factors may be more important tfo the growth and utilization of the 
microcomputers. 

• Regardless of the decision-making pattern, successful microcomputer 
implementation tended to depend on support from two different levels: 
someone with teaching experience and skill to assure appropriate 
integration within the classroom; and someone who has some control 
over administrative resources to rearrange the necessary 
administrative procedures. 
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ISSUE 3: Do administrative applications of the microcomputers complement or 
compete with instructional uses? 



• Administrative and instructional applications may be complementary, as 
districts with only one application have not grown or expanded as rapidly as 
systems with both uses, 

ISSUE 4: What training is occurring in the use of microcomputers and what roles 
are emerging to foster the use of this technology? 

• Techniques and knowledge required to use the microcomputers did not differ 
between regular and special education users. District training which emphasized 
inmediate concerns such as basic orientation to microcomputers and direct 
applications in the classroom were most popular. 

• The level of training provided to district personnel may predict the level of 
growth of the microcomputer system. Major training opportunities appeared to 
go hand- in-hand with steadily growing microcomputer systems. 

The text is supplemented by extensive tables which provide specific district data 
on topics such as the content of in-service programs, and the chronologies of 
microcomputer implementation. 

SRA Technologies, Inc., £c Cosmos Corporation. Microcomputers in the schools 
— Implementation in special education. Case study report (ED Contract No. 300- 
82-0250). Arlington, Va.: Author, 1983, 256 pp. Avai lable for $19.65 plus shipping, 
from ERIC Document Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210; (703) 
823-0500; order ED #238222. 
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FINANCE 



Augenblick, J. , 3c Van de Water, G. State Support for Education: 1982-83 , 
Denver: AVA, Inc., 1983, 40 pp., $15.00. A valuable source of comparisons on 
state support for elementary/ secondary and higher education, with which 
analyses of state special education funding can be made more efficiently. 
Available from AVA, Inc., P.O. Box 20276, Denver, 00 80220; (303) 832-3444. 



Chambers, J.G. , Sc Hartman, W.T. A Cost-Based Approach to the Funding of 
Educational Programs: An Application to Special Education . Stanford, Calif.: 
Institute tor Research on Educational Finance and Governance, Stanford 
University, April 1982, 74 pp., $3.00. A description of a conceptual framework 
for improving school finance equity and the distribution of funds to? special 
education. Available from I.F.G. , CERAS Bldg., Stanford University, Stanford 
CA 94305; (415) 497-0957. 



Hartman, W.T. Policy Effects of Special Education Funding Formulas (Program 
Report No. 80-B1). Stanford, California: Institute tor Research on 
Educational Finance and Governance, Stanford University, 35 pp., $2.00. An 
analysis of programnatic and management considerations relating to major 
approaches to special education funding. Available from I.F.G. , CERAS Bldg., 
Stanford University, Stanford, CA 94305; (415) 497-0857. 



McGuire, C.K. State and Federal Programs for Special Student Populations . 
Denver: Education Commission of the States, Report No. F82-2, April 1982, 72 
pp., $4.00. A booklet reviewing federal and state involvement in compensatory, 
bilingual and special education programs. Available from the BCS Distribution' 
Center, Suite 300, 1860 Lincoln Street, Denver, 00 80295; (303) 861-3600. 



Moore, M.T. , Walker, L.J.. <5c Holland, R.P. Finetuning Special Education 
Finance: A Guide for State Policymakers . Washington, D.C. : Educational 
Testing Service, 1982, 122 pp., $3.50. A description of different state 
funding approaches with a synthesis of available research and legal 
information. Available from E.T.S., 1825 Eye Street, N.W., Suite 475, 
Washington, DC 20006; (202) 659-0620. 



National Association of State Boards of Education. Financing Free and 
Appropriate Education for Special Needs Children . Alexandria, Va.: Author, 
1984. An issue briet highlighting selected recommendations of The 1983 Repo rt 
of the Comnission on the Financing of a Free and Appropriate Education for' 
Special Needs Children . Available from ERIC Docunent Reproduction Service, 
P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210; (703) 823-0500. 
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National Association of State Boards of Education. Financing Free and 
Appropriate Publ ic Education for Handicapped Students . Alexandria, Va. : 
Author, 1983. An issue briet reviewing the cost ot special education, how 
states distribute funds for special education, and the incentives and 
disincentives of various funding formulas. Available from ERIC Docunent 
Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210; (703) 823-0500. 



Thomas, M.A. , 3c Reese, S.J. Making Prograrmiatic Decisions During a Time of 
Fiscal Retrenchment: The Case of Related Services for Handicapped Youth . 
Santa Monica, Calif.: Rand Corporation, 1982, 52 pp., $7.50. A study based on 
interviews conducted in 16 states, outlining problems in delivering required 
special education services, and strategies used by states for solving these 
problems. Available from Publications Department, Rand Corporation, 1700 Main 
Street, Santa Monica, CA 90406; (213) 393-0411. 



The Report from the Commission on the Financing of a Free and Appropriate 
Education for Special Needs Children . Philadelphia, Penna.: Research for 
Better Schools, March, 1983, 39 pp., $6.75. A practical report offering 
recomnendat ions and strategies for making better use of existing resources. 
Available fromR.B.S., 444 North Third Street, Philadelphia, PA 19123: (215) 
574-9300. 



LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 



JWK International Corporation. Atinini s trator ' s Handbook on Integrating 
America's Mildly Handicapped Students . Reston, Va.: Council tor Except i ona 1 
Children, 1982, 155 pp., $15.50. ^description of successful, field-based 
strategies for serving handicapped students in the least restrictive 
environment. Available fromC.E.C, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091- 
(703) 620-3660. 



Madden, N.A., Sc Slavin, R.E. Count Me In: Academic Achievement and Social 
Outcomes of Mainstreaming Students with Mild Academic Handicaps^ Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University, 1982, 77 pp., §3.00. A report comparing research on 
a variety of placements, and on classroom interventions such as social skills 
training, cooperative learning, and individualized instruction. Available from 
the Center for Social Organization of Schools, Johns Hopkins University, 3505 
N. Charles Street, Baltimore, MD 21218; (301) 338-7570. 



Nation: Association of State Boards of Education. Least Restrictive 
Environm ent. Alexandria, Va.: Author, 1984. An issue brief exploring the 
manaate tc place handicapped students in classes with non-handicapped to the 
maximim exient appropriate, addressing what the research has show, how the LRE 
is determined, and how school districts have successfully implemented the LRE 
provision. Available from ERIC Docunent Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, 
Arlington, VA 22210; (703) 823-0500. 
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Citron, C. The Rights of Handicapped Students , Denver: Education Commission 
of the States, September 1982, 124 pp., $6.00. A comprehensive resource on the 
education rights of handicapped children, with tables comparing state statutory 
provisions. Available from the Distribution Center, E.C.S., 1860 Lincoln 
Street, Suite 300, Denver, CO 80295; (303) 830-3600. 



Cressey, J., 3c Padilla, C. Minimal Qreipetency Testing and Special Educat ion 
Students: A Technical Assistance Guide (ED Contract No. 300-78-0030). MenTo 
rarK, uaiir.: ski international, 17 pp., $2.15 plus shipping. A discussion of 
conceptual, legal and budgetary considerations in establishing competency 
testing programs for handicapped students. Available from ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, VA 22210; (703) 841-1212; order 
ED# 217685. 



Goldberg, S.S. Special Education Law: A Guide for Parents, Advocates, and 
Educators . New York: Plenun Press, 1982, 229 pp., $24.50. A lawyer's revi ew 
for the layman of laws, regulations and court cases affecting special education 
practice, including a chapter on major legal issues. Available from Plenun 
Publishing Corporation, 233 Spring Street, New Y<5rk, NY 10013; (212) 620-8000. 



Hill, P.T. , 3c Madey, D.L. Educational Pol icyma^'ng Through the Civil Justice 
System . Santa Monica, CaliTTi Rand Corporation, The Institute for Civil 
Justice, 1982, 34 pp., $8.00. An analysis of the use of the civil justice 
system to determine the distribution of public services, using P.L. 94-142 as 
the focus. Available from Publ icat ions Department, Rand Corporation, 1700 tVkin 
Street, Santa Monica, CA 90406; (213) 393-0411. 



Sheeran, T.J. Let;al Aspects of the Education of the Handicapped: A Primer fo r 
Members of Boards of Education . Westerville: Ohio School Boards Association, 
1983, 47 pp., $5.00. An introduction to legal issues regarding special 
education, relating each to court decisions in the state for which the booklet 
was developed. Available from the O.S.B.A., P.O. Box 231, Weiterville, OH 
43081; (614) 891-6466. 



Turnbull, H.R. , <3c Fiedler, C.R. Judicial Interpretation of the Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act . Res ton, Va.: The Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1984, 28 pp., $6.00. A sunmary of current judicial interpretations of 
major policy and implementation issues stermiing from P.L. 94-142. Available 
f rom CBC, 1920 Association Drive, Reston, VA 22091; (703) 620-3660. 
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Baca, L., & Bransford, J. An Appropriate Education for Handicapped Children of 
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special education information for policymakers 



WHAT CAN COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
OFFER SPECIAL EDUCATION? 

Over the past ten years, educational services for and related to handicapped 
children have increased dramatically. These services involve a myriad of federal, state 
and local laws, regulations, policies and procedures. Computer technology, especially the 
lower-cost microcomputer, is gaining widespread acceptance as an important tool for 
delivering instruction and for managing and reporting special education information. 

States are thwarted from achieving the full potential of computer technology in 
special education by an array of organizational, human and technical factors. Foremost 
among these is the lack of understanding of the possibilities and limitations of computer 
technology. The role of such information is becoming increasingly important. Policy- 
makers need to know: 

• WHAT BENEFITS CAN WE EXPECT FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION FROM THE 
USE OF THE COMPUTER? 

• WHAT IMPACT ARE COMPUTERS HAVING ON THE TEACHING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESSES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION? 

• WHAT ISSUES WILL WE HAVE TO ADDRESS IN ACCOMMODATING THE 
COMPUTER? 

This brief addresses such questions made increasingly urgent by the popularity and 
complexity of the special education-computer technology interface. 
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THE CONTEXT OF THE "COMPUTER REVOLUTION" IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Z^nLZ^TS^^V^ -ore complex, the 

^^^^P^£E?^^ = are 

teacher of students using CAI, five additional teachers perceived I the need for 
• Two recent surveys show that kl percent of the nation's 16 000 crhoni m*. ■ 

TURNKEY, 1982? com P""« ««r instructional use by 1985 (Education 
Three types o£ microcomputer applications are emerging in special education: 

interacts directly wit^thTc^uter 8 '' PraCt ' Ce) " Wh ' Ch the student 

keeping and tracking related to procedural safeguards (e.g.! IEPsT 



(2) 
(3) 
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APPLIED COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY: LEA AND SEA 
APPLICATIONS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 



The following descriptions of microcomputer systems in special education exemplify 
a range of current computer capabilities and applications. 

LEA APPLICATIONS 

• The Monitor microcomputer system, developed by Utah State University for the 
Intertribal Indian School provides PL 9*- 142 compliance monitoring and gen- 
erates a variety of reports on the school's status in meeting regulatory 
requirements. 

REFERENCES 

Thorkildsen, R. and Williams, J. Handicapped and Special Education, in 
- Computer Education for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Washington, D.C.: SIGCSE and SIGCUE, Association for Computing 
Machinery, 1981. 

Thorkildsen, R., Hof meister, A. and Erlacher, J.L. ADP Needs Assessment 
and the Intermountain Intertribal Indian School. Washington, D.C^ 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 1980. 

• The Micro Planner Administrative Planning System developed by Learning 
Tools, Inc., Brookline, Massachusetts, can be used on the Apple fl and other 
microcomputers. The System is designed to provide due process child tracking, 
standardized program and demographic reporting, and a "what if" analysis 
package to project costs and services. Micro Planner includes a telecommuni- 
cations capability to directly transfer reports and share curriculum information 
between computers. It is reported to provide an integrated system for 
managing and transferring information from the school tc the local administra- 
tive office, to higher intermediate and state administrative units. 

REFERENCE 

Bsinashowitz, 3. Microplanner System Reference Manual . Brookline, 
Massachusetts: Learning Tools, Inc., 1980. 

• Project Recipe, developed by Sarasota County Schools, Florida, is intended to 
provide computer-based management of instructional programs for exceptional 
students. It matches test results with student goals and objectives and provides 
a variety of IEP and related progress reports. It is accessed from terminals in 
schools connected to a large computer; the primary users are resource teachers 
working with students receiving less than 12 hours of special education per 
week. 

REFERENCE 

Wilson, K. Managing the Administrative Morass of Special Needs, Class- 
room Computer News , 1981 ^ (1), 5-8. 
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~£« E ?J E e NDE , D LISTING ? F SPECIAL EDUCATION MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 
IN OVER 40 STATES, SEND $2.50 TO LEARNING TOOLS, INC., 4 WASHBURN 
PLACE, BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 02146 
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* * * 



SEA APPLICATIONS 



Colorado s Information System was developed primarily to meet state reporting 
requirements mandated by the Colorado Handicapped Children's Education Act. 
The System is composed of five sub-systems that provide information on: (1) 
cost (e.g., prior year, current and one-year projection); (2) pupils (e.g., 
"I*^? 40(1 a SS re 8 ate » including numbers of students referred, assessed, 
placed, and awaiting placement, as well as projected counts of students to be 
served, by handicapping condition); (jJ) staff (e.g., estimated and projected staff 
FTE, and salaries by handicapping condition and current and projected costs for 
salaries, benefits, and support services); and (5) "consolidated" summaries of the 
sub-systems. The special education information system is reported to ef- 
fectively meet all state and almost all federal updating requirements. 

REFERENCE 

Peter Fanning, Director of Pupil Services Unit, Colorado State Department 
of Education, 201 Colfax Avenue, #523, Denver, Colorado 80203 

Florida's centralized education management information system was mandated 
by state legislation in 1973. There are six. major data bases in the total 
education system: (1) student (e.g., FTE hours by special education program, by 
grade and school, time, spent in program, and by program); (2) staff (e.g., special 
education roster, personnel projections by type of personnel handicapping area); 
(3) finance (e.g., financial data by handicapping program category); (4) facility; 
(5) community; and (6) programs. A detailed cost accounting system makes 
possible comparisons among districts and between cost and funding allocations 
to allow better understanding of relative efficiency and funding needs. 

REFERENCE 

Ed Allen, Director of Management Information Services, Florida State 
Department of Education, Capital Building Room PL 116, Tallahassee 
Flordia 3230L ' 

New Hampshire's special education information system (SPEDIS) is a resi«lt cf 
cooperation of local districts, the Office of Special Education, an outside 
computer programming consultant and the New Hampshire Central Data 
Processing Agency. SPEDIS is primarily * child-based system. It defines the 
child's needs and reports what services the chiid is receiving. The* system 
in cl " des data in four categories: (1) student (e.g., personal identification data, 
disability evaluations, consent and discharge statements); (2) personnel (e.g., 
resume information related to special education pupil placement team 
members); (3) financial considerations (e.g., funding eligibility status, in-district 
and out-of-district costs); and (4) buildings and facilities (e.g., facility identifi- 
cation services provided). Information in SPEDIS satisfies requirements of the 
federal government as well as the needs of the local districts. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE APPLICATIONS: WHAT CAN BE DONE? 



Tables 1 and 2 on the reverse side provide examples of the range of administrative 
information capabilities of the microcomputer in regular and special education. The 
application of such information to the specific organizational and technical requirements 
of a special education system can: 

• provide increased knowledge about a range of special education programs at a 
time when administrators and policymakers are increasingly removed from daily 
operations; 

• identify problem areas such as due process reporting where technical assistance 
may be needed; 

• communicate problem areas and success stories to districts, state officials, 
legislatures and to the public; 

assist administrates in complying with new and revised state and federal laws 
and regulations; and 

• meet reporting requirements more efficiently and cost-eifectiveiy. 
REFERENCES 

Joiner, L.M., Sedlak, R.A., Silverstein, B.J. and'Vensel, G. Microcomputers: An 
Available Technology for Special Education. Journal of Special Education 
Technology , Winter, 1980, 3 (2), 37-*2. 

Rawitch, D.G. Minnesota's Statewide Push for Computer Literacy. Instructional 
Innovator , February, 1982, 27 (2), 3^-35. 

Wilson, K. Computers for Special Education Management: Progress, Potential and 
Pitfalls. Hot Topics Paper , Reston, Virginia: The ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Handicapped and Gifted Children, 1981. 
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TABLE I 

STANDARD APPLICATIONS OF COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 



Class scheduling 
Grade reporting 
Test scoring 
Attendance 

Personnel record-keeping 
Accounting for income, expenses, and 
balance sheet accounts 
Accounts payable 



Billing for tuition, therapy and trans- 
portation 
Payroll 

Budget planning and reporting 
Inventory 

Word processing for correspondence and 

proposal preparation 

Generalized data base management 



TABLE 2 

SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS OF COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
IN SPECIAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION 



Counts of students screened, 
assessed, placed and reviewed 
Reimbursement computation accord- 
ing to state and federal formulas 
Generalization of standard local, 
state and federal reports 
Reports of students' due process 
status and compliance with PL 94- 
142 

Child counts cross-referenced by 
cJass, teachers, school and handicap 
Reports on student achievement and 
evaluation status 

Detailed records and summaries of 
diagnostic testing 



Personalized mailings to parents re IEP 
meetings and review 

Audit trails for program placement and 
review 

Interactive creation of IEP goals and 
objectives from curriculum files 
Generation of quarterly student reports 
Electronic mail 

Reminders when notices are due or 
should be sent 

Interactive access to relaied service 
information such as transportation 
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REFERENCE 

Paul Lapesquer, Director of the Special Education Information System, New 
Hampshire State Department of Education, 410 State House Annex, 
Concord, New Hampshire 0330 1 

• ••••••••••»•••••••*»»»»«»» * * * * 

FOR MORE INFORMATION ON STATE AND LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY USES 
OF COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY IN SPECIAL EDUCATION, SEE: SPECIAL 
EDUCATION MANAGEMENT BY INFORMATION: A RESOURCE GUIDE . "DISTIL 
BUTEO BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL 
EDUCATION, 1201 16TH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20036 $*.00 PER 
COPY. 

******************************* 
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TECHNOLOGY PERIODICALS AND 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM (SEP) PROJECTS 
AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 



PERIODICALS 



AEDS Journal Published quarterly 

120i 16th Street, N.W. Subscription - $r5.00 

Washington, D.C. 20036 Membership - $30.00 



The journal is a publication of the Association for 
Educational Data Systems. Articles focus on original 
research, projects and theoretical or conceptual positions 
related to the field of educational computing. 



Bulletin on Science & Technology 
for the Handicapped 



Free 



Published quarterly 



American Association for the 

Advancement of Science 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

The Bulletin reports on workshops; current research 
supported by federal, state, local and foundation funding; new 
products; and resource lists. 



Educational Technology Publisned monthly 

1*0 Sylvan Avenue Subscription - $*9.00 

Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 

Educational Technology is a professional journal for 
educators. It covers all types of educational technology and 
includes product and book reviews. 

E lectronic Education Published 10 times per year 

1311 Executive Center Drive Subscription - $10.00 

Suite 220 $2,00 per issue 
Tallahassee, FL 32304 

This publication carries articles on computer literacy, tech- 
nological innovations, and funding opportunities. The 
audience includes teachers, administrators, and media 
specialists. One issue each year is a Buyer's Guide to help 
educators make purchasing decisions. 
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Journal of Educational Technology Published quarterly 

Systems Subscription - $51.00 

Baywood Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Marine Street 
Farmingdaie, NY 11735 

The Journal of Educational Technology Sys tgms is published 
by the Society for Apptied Learning Technology (SALT). It 
focuses on techniques and approaches for using technology in 
all types of educational systems. 

Journal of Special Education Published quarterly 

Technology Subscription with 

Exceptional Child Center membership - $25.00 

Utah State University 
Logan, UT 8*322 

- The Journa.' is a publication of ihe Association for Special Lducation 
Technology. Membership dues are $25.00 per year and include the 
Journal and a newsletter. 

T.H.E. Journal Published bi-montrjy 

a « „™ ~ Free 00 a limited basis 

Acton, MA 01720 Subscription - $15.00 

Techno logical Horizons in Education (T.H.E.) is the oidest 
periodical in the field of computer-assisted education. It 
covers the whoie field of educational technology from 
computers to video-disc to audiovisual materials. 

PROJECTS F UNDED BY SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

PROJECT EDUTECH is a dissemination project which provides technical assistance to 
state and local education agencies in the appropriate use of technology in special 
education. The project activities include the preparation of bibtiographics, articles 
reports, fact sheets and resource guides. For more information contact Susan Elting' 
Director ' 5WK Internationa^ 7617 Little River Turnpike, Annandaie, Virginia 

22203. 

MICROCOMPUTERS IN THE SCHOOLS is a project which uses a case study approach to 
describe the issues and solutions schools have experienced in the use of microcomputers 
for special education and related services. Included among its related activities is the 
development of information packages for assisting LEA administrators. For more 
mtemation, contact Tom Haniey, Project Director, SRA Corporation, Arlington, Virginia 

Education TURNKEY'S SoEdJech project is intended to assess the potential of high 
technology applications for improving the quality and ccst-effectiveness of special 

sSSSfV, ~ m ° r J ! nformat c ion ' c ° nt * ct Charles Blaschke, Education TURNKEY 
Systems. It 256 N. Washington Street, Fal's Church, Virginia 220*6-*5*9 
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COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY* INSTRUCTIONAL APPLICATIONS 
AND ISSUES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Instructional Applications 

Four major categories of technology have instructional applications in special 
education: (1) microcomputers} (2) videodiscs; x 3> telecommunications; and (*) communi- 
cation aids. The following discussion focuses primarily on microcomputers, since their 
increasing technical capabilities and cost-effectiveness make them the most widely 
accessible of the technologies. 

Co nputer- Assisted Instruction (CAI) 

The broad term for the application of microcomputers in instruction is Computer- 
Assisted Instruction (CAI), which encompasses various subject and computer usages in 
which the student interacts directly with the computer. 

More specifically, CAI usages include: 

• Drill and Practice , which reinforces skills already introduced in instruction. 
The program presents a question or problem; the student responds; the program 
indicates whether the answer is correct or incorrect; and the student moves on 
to the next item. 

• Tutorial Dialogue , which presents information and concepts and monitors 
student progress. The program presents information or a Question; the student 
responds; the program compares the response to the right answer and, in simple 
programs, either (a) branches to a remedial program, or (b) moves on to the 
next sequential piece of information. In more sophisticated program called 
"intelligent" CAI, programs can actually model student understanding of a topic 
and provide a dialogue based on the assessment. 

• Simulation and Games , which present information and concepts through simu- 
lated experience. The program presents a modei of a "real life" situation and 
some alternative responses to the situation? the student tries out selected 
alternatives; the program provides feedback regarding the costs and benefits of 
the selected options* 

• Computer Literacy; Programming , which presents a range of skills, from an 
awareness of how computers function and their impact on society to the 
application of basic programming skills. Students are exposed to computer 
applications and related information skills such as the importance of computer- 
related skills to different careers and the selection, running and evaluation of a 
program for a particular task. In addition, students may be taught program- 
ming, he., the actual writing of computer programs. 

Instructional Issues 

• The computer format lends itself well to motivating special education students 
who may have academic and/or self concept problems. Computers can address 
students by name; positive reinforcement in the forms of flashing colors, words 
c f praise, and cartoons can be built into software programs; difficult items can 
be color coded or programmed to flash a message if students hesitate on 
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JSZ^J^wi * ,ermi "« d *™<"« °* time, "This is a tough one! Keep trying, 
J* Sent , enC * °" a COm P Uter screen ™*Y v ary according * w or d 
you answer, to encourage more reflective thinking. 

you trunk you need more practice?" °5 a1 "- uo 

Students with reading problems may experience difficulty when instrurtion a i 

SSS? 1 ^ Vary - fr ° m Pr ° gram t0 pr °S ram - Printed commands nee^ to be ke D 
simple ar.d consistent while the skills are being learned. kept 

^rhLm^ ente \ e ^ i ^ y , handiCapped students with motor coordination 
E <W InT UnlCSS the y have instructions on the keyboard" the^ Se 

computer t " d er Ck •*** Sl ° WS *"« their response andties^p 

2oT~et^ ^-ant informa- 

programs exacerbate these probTems'withfo T^^^^^St 
.spaced printed Unes and extra words. For example, a student Tho is l$g To 
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distracted trying to read the name of the author or Duhlish*r «7 1 
Such difficulties can be reduced by careful editing ™S?r !■ P^ram. 
arrows and/or a box which highlights Lp^l toSSi*^-*""* 

Students with learning problems may have difficulty ta" ne what is I* 

aPP ^ ng ' lt t0 a neW Situation * Teachers lanno as ume tha! 
U C S ; h0 can perform computer tasks such as filling in thirtSffitSS 
in a spelling word, or choosing the correctly spelled word 7m2Td?J£r£ 
words can also generalize to pencil and paper spelling of word tk 
computer is only one of the variety of teaching material an H «?♦ * The 

to ensure skill acquisition and generalization 8 Sltuatlons "eeded 

Students with learning problems may be perceived as less caoabl^ of *n*/~ . 
iions re o f e ?K in ^ m ° re advanCCd tUt ° ria1 ^ • «ta«tattaS and pro^ramm n^topl^ 

of individua, ibUla and injereM, „ on ,^T.5£3KES ^ 
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COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY: IMPLEMENTATION ISSUES FOR POLICYMAKERS 



The pivotal place of computer technology in today's information age makes a 
compelling argument for its inclusion in special education's repertoire of instructional and 
administrative tools. As with any tool, however, the application of computer technology 
raises issues related to: (1) the technical cost and capacities of the hardware and 
software; and (2) the human and organizational dynamics of its implementation. These 
issues are considered separately in the following section. However, it cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that in reality they are highly interdependent, i.e., the computer 
must be considered in context. 

Human and Organizational Issues 

• The successful implementation of computer technology in special education 
requires consideration of factors such as: 

(1) Resistance to Change. 

The system of special education, like any bureaucracy, is difficult to 
change. For many, computer technology foreshadows radical change — in 
styles of learning, definitions of basic skills and even in the function of the 
class room as the locus of learning, and in the role of the teacher and the 
student. Well-timed, accurate information as well as on-going administra- 
tive support are critical to successfully overcoming the natural reluctance 
of many special educators toward computers in schools. 

(2) The Political Context of Change. 

Each school in the United States embodies a unique educational environ- 
ment. Factors such as community support for computer technology, the 
number and type of handicapped students, computer hardware and software 
currently in place, access of handicapped students to computer resources 
and general level of education all shape this context in powerful ways. In 
addition, most districts are constrained by tight resources, raising 
questions such as who has access to existing computer technology and 
whether handicapped students ought to be given time and opportunities 
equal to other students. Clearly, such questions must be considered in 
terms of local constraints and resources. 

(3) The Role of Participation , 

Research on the early implementation of state and federal special educa- 
tion mandates indicates that special educators who were involved in the 
planning for the new programs and procedures were much more likely to 
"buy in" to their use and maintenance (Weatherly and Lipsky, 1978). 
Extrapolating from this research, special education teachers and adminis- 
trators who have an active role in technology planning — such as the 
establishment of goals and expectations for computer applications in 
instruction — will have greater incentive to become informed about and 
stay on top of these issues. However, to be effective, the opinions and 
information solicited from participants must be used . Symbolic participa- 
tion serves only to heighten feelings of antagonism and helplessness that 
can lead to subversion and non-use of the proposed change. 
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o Speaking the Language 



People who work with computers speak a technical language of bits and bytes, 
ram and ROM, CPUs and CRTs. These and other terms make up a technical 
shorthand commonly indistinguishable to anyone outside the computer field. It 
is imperative that special c Jucators develop technical communications skills 
necessary to establish a speaking relationship with the computer professional, 
the general educators, and, conceivably, their own students. Another "special 
education-general education jargon gap" ill serves the needs of the students — 
or the education professionals it sometimes separates. 

• Teacher Training . 

Teachers who work with special education students must be trained both in the 
use of computers *nd in the evaluation and production of curricular programs 
and materials. Most special education teachers have no experience in applying 
computer technology to the needs of handicapped students, nor is there 
evidence that many teacher training institutions are providing such instruction 
*" to new teachers. How many teachers still count on their students to run the 
film projector? 

Effective teacher training can occur in a variety of contexts such as the school 
or district computer center, the inservice or preservice training program, their 
classrooms and homes. The critical point is that for computers to be accepted 
by special education teachers as a useful part of the education process, 
teachers must understand WHEN and HOW computers have an advantage over 
other teaching devices. 

• Role Changes . 

As the advent of computer technology alters the nature and content of 
instruction, it also predicates changes in the roles of teacher and student. New 
roles are emerging including that of the "student buff." Students who have had 
academic problems may find in the computer a new format which is motivating 
and with which they have no history of failure. Further, many of these students 
may have access to a computer at home, and can be assisted by parents eager 
to help their child succeed at this new and highly publicized skill. 

Special education teachers may find themselves re-shaping the instructional 
process as their role shifts, from primary information provider to those of 
resource linker, instructional supervisor and -software developer. Teachers and 
students alike will need support and perspective in shaping and responding to 
shifts in power, information and interactions. 

• Applications . 

Of the problems that inhibit the effective use of computers in special 
education, perhaps one of the most difficult to resolve is that involving 
inappropriate use. Lack of understanding about what computers can and cannot 
do leads to problems such as: 
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(1) Unrealistically High Expectations , 

For example, without linkages to other sytems, microcomputers have 
limited memories; buyers who are not aware of this limitation unrealis- 
tically expect their microcomputers to perform complex and sophisticated 
tasks. Generally speaking, implementation of any system involves problems 
and setbacks, and users should be prepared, both psychologically and 
practically, for the fact that technologies are not panaceas. 

(2) Unnecessarily Narrow Applications. 

Many educational applications of computers with handicapped students 
have erroneously mirrored techniques, such as programmed instruction, 
that are already in the repertoire of many special educators. Using 
computers for such purposes is not efficient since, for example, much 
programmed instruction may be learned just as effectively from work- 
books. 

Such applications mean that the full capabilities of computers are not being 
realized and their use as a tool for finding new ways to increasing program 
effectiveness and efficiency are not being creatively explored. 

• Equity . 

A growing number of educators are espousing the position that access to 
computers and computer training is further separating education's "haves" from 
its "have-nots." Already, the lack of involvement and/or low level involvement 
(e.g., drill and practice) of handicapped and other minority populations is well 
documented. 

Issues such as the use of the computer to cut special education program costs 
must be balanced with consideration of the type of computer usage. Questions 
of differential access must be addressed in terms of both the number of 
computers available to special education students and the way in which they are 
used. 

Technical Issues 

• Acquisition of Appropriate Hardware. 

Acquisition of computer hardware appropriate for special education instruction 
and management, and the efficient and effective application of such hardware 
is an ongoing concern for policymakers. The high estimates of microcomputer 
purchase indicate that such acquisition is occurring with exponential speed. 

Of greater concern are questions such as: Does the hardware being purchased 
have the capacity to respond to the identified administrative and instructional 
needs of special education personnel? Is the pattern of acquisition being 
monitored to assure that special education students are provided access to the 
hardware? 
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Cost. 



With the advent of microcomputers and the yearly decline in cost tc purchase, 
hardware is more affordable. However, at J-st two issues must be considered 
when calculating overall costs. First, the costs of courseware in general as well 
as that specifically available for special education populations remains high and 
is not likely to decrease to the same extent as hardware. Second, a major cost 
of computer technology is the oft-overlooked "person cost." 

These costs become apparent in, for example, training special educators to 
become computer literate, assisting them in adapting existing curricula to 
interface effectively with available computer programs, developing standards 
for the evaluation of computer courseware relative to learner characteristics of 
handicapped students, and developing courseware keyed to the regular educa- 
tion curricula which can be used to support the mainstreaming process. 

• Development and Acquisition of Quality Courseware . 

There j s a dearth of quality courseware in a range of basic and more advanced 
Sr,x area ^ By mld - 1982 > onIv ^ve firms had special education courseware 
(CAI) applications available (Education TURNKEY, 1982). In contrast, nearly 
all of the existing software CMI applications were designed specifically for 
special education. 

Clearly, part of the reason for this shortage lies in reasons such as the often 
unclear education priorities for special education students, and the relatively 
small educational market that special populations represent. Nonetheless, since 
publishers and distributors seem to be assuming that special education applica- 
tions will be adapted from regular education subject courseware, it is incum- 
bent upon special educators to develop the skills necessary to do so. 

• Accommodations . 

- The installation of computer technolgies into a school may cause disruption and 
special educators must plan for these change. Among accommodations that 
may have to be made are: 

(1) Provisions for changing school buildings in terms of, 

- changed or increased electrical power needs, 

- modification of walls, ceilings or floors to increase a room's capacity to 
hold heavy equipment or to install air conditioning and 

- installation of some means of discharging static electricity; 

(2) Provision for equipment and material storage; 

(3) Provision for moving equipment; 

W Provision for maintenance and repair, including service contracts (e.g., flat 

rate, per call, prime time, extended time); 
(5) Provision for security; and 
(t) Provision for upgrading. 

In addition, accommodations must be made so that scheduling assures eaual access 
computer equipment for all handicapped students who can benefit. 
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As is the case with most print material in the rapidly moving field of computer 
technology, this Issue Brief will be "out-of-date" soon after it is published. Educational 
policymakers should read the related journals, stay in touch with hardware manufacturers 
and software vendors, and follow the developments of the diverse projects and agencies 
that are addressing technology-related issues in special education. 
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RELATED SffiVICES FOR HANDICAPPED STUDENTS: 
LEGAL CONS I DERATIONS 

The delivery of "related services" as part of the education of handicapped 
children under Public Law 94-142 continues to present a challenge for state and 
local education agencies. "Related services" are defined as transportation, and 
such developmental corrective, and other supportive services that are required 
when necessary for a handicapped child to benefit from special education. They 
are the types of services, such as physical therapy or special transportation 
assistance, that in the past have usually been provided by health and welfare 
agencies. 

Since passage of comprehensive federal law in 1975, responsibility has shifted 
to education agencies for providing these services to school-age handicapped 
youth. So far, implementation* of this mandate nationwide has been inconsistent, 
often confusing, and sometimes problematic. 

This issue brief outlines current problems, controversies, legal disputes, 
and judicial rulings regarding the mandate that schools provide handicapped 
students with related services. 



• HOV DOES CURRENT LEGAL PRECEDENT DEFINE "RELATED SERVICES"? 

• HOV ARE STATES MANAGING PUBLIC CONTROVERSY OVER, SERVICES TO HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS? 

• HCW ARE EDUCATION AGENCIES MANAGING THE ADDED FINANCIAL BURDENS? 



A project for policymakers administered by the National Association of State Boards of Education in cooperation 
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education and rluJpHcf- that •f ndlM PP«d children be provided with special 
XJS! ♦ !• related services. The services described in the federal law include 
nh^wi 10 "' P^" 010 ^! services, speech and language or occupational and 
nTl^L^ TaPy ' \ S m11 aS Pe "e^ion. This list of slrvices is lengtny bCt 
till ^ 1™' 30 th ? 1 each child ' s in <iividual needs may be considered A though 
f£l?iJ 6 T?J M ? l ° n tnat wuld undoubtedly help each child, a service ?s 
legally mandated only when a child would otherwise fail to benef t from a orolram 

iL ^° la « ducation ^ when the service is specified in £e ch?l5™ 
individualized education program. c 10 s 

and re^i^ f o d S n?^ iCe TrTl- eme ?f S involve tne scnools in novel "eas of activity 
such slrl 21 PS /,t„ ^fii 01 " 117, Sch001 staff nave not been trained to deliver 

tSTXiJS eSr o^cia°i r s. Pr ° Vidin8 h " fal1 '" ™ ? - 

to Dr^ae^n J^n-Slf? f inanciaUv P. ressed *"d must seek additional funding 
ser?iM. " eeded t spe , eial eduMti0 ". let alone the additional related 

by tell »1 /.JliSll? 001 bUdg V S haS ° nly partiallv been Alleviated 

lack o LI tVt ^„J?iJS rSements or supplements. Yet the law does not allow 
lack or money to be offered as an excuse for denying services, nor can children 

Se P not ^miVaV 1 - WhUe a SCh ° 01 district locates tne "nan™*? Off eiats 
!*"l pe t ™»"ed to deny a service merely because the service is not presentlv 

E^f^I^yiSS!. 0 ' beMUSe US ?r ° ViSi0n WUld --"itaTlne 

to h- N «J? ral i y ' dis P utes arise over the type and nature of the related services 
Mifi2u r-d ' •♦?V 0me Scn001 offici ^s, a program meets the legal standwd if 
a child is permitted to attend school and is provided with service! a l a 7 J 
Lrv?~ a h° n ca ? af f ord - Some parents, on the other hand, have argued Xt Tve v 
service that will aid a child should be provided to the fulTest extent piilbU* 

special education services *1*Z7 \, • f vasi majority of the disputes about 
process system." Servlces are res °lved informally or in the administrative due 
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• P.L.94-142 requires that handicapped children be provided with special 
education and related services, defined as: 

••• transportation, and such developmental, corrective, and other 
supportive services ... as may be required to assist a handicapped 
child to benefit from special education.! 

• Further definition is provided in the regulations, which list the 
following specific services: 

* . . speech pathology and audiology , psychological services , 
phys ical and occupat ional therapy , recreat ion , ear ly 
i dent if i cation; and assessment of disabi lities in children, 
counseling services, and medical services for diagnostic or 
evaluation purposes ... school health services , social work 
services in schools, and parent counseling and training. 2 

• The federal government makes it clear that these are not the only 
necessary services which states may be required to provide: 

The list of related services is not exhaustive and may include 
other developmental, corrective or supportive services ... if they 
are required to assist a handicapped child to benefit from special 
education. 3 

• As indicated in the chart at the end of this sectipn, related services 
are also required by statutes in 42 states, either by definition (26 
states) or by implication (16 states). 4 There are still disparities 
among state special education statutes, and some remain flawed by 
obsolete provisions that are incompatible with federal law. Since 
passage of P.L. 94-142, however, state laws have become more similar 
than they are different, at least along broad dimensions. 5 

• Discussion 

As lawnakers readily admit, the related services requiranent is a 
general one: What service does the child need to benefit from a program 
of special education? The answer must be decided on a case-by-case 
basis. 

It is not surprising that educators have tried to protect their 
limited resources by searching for appropriate limits upon related 
services. In court, educators have asserted that a particular service 
or services are not related to education, but are instead "medical" or 
"health" related, involve "life supports," or arise from "emotional," 
"family," or "social" needs. So far, attempts to limit the types of 
services that must be provided by the schools have generally not been 
supported by the courts. 
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1 P.L. 94-142, Section 602 (17). 

2 P.L. 94-142 Regulations, 34 C.F.R. 300.13.. 

3 P.L. 94-142 Regulations, 34 C.F.R. 300.13, Conment. 
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A 00MPAR13QN Or STATE SrATUIOKY PROVISIONS 
FOR RELAfEP SERVICES 

RELATED SERVICES RELATED SERVICES SPECIAL EDUCATION 

STATE ARE DEFINED ARE EVPLIED STATUTORY REFERENCE 



Alabama 


A 




Ala. Code sec, 16-39-1 et seq. (1975 <5c Cum. Supp. 1981) 


Alaska 


X 




Alaska Stat* sec. 14.30.180 et seq. (1975 and Supp. 1981) 


American Samoa 




X 


A.S. Code tit. X, sec. 16.1601 et seq. (1981) 


Arizona 




X 


Ariz. Rev. Stat. Ann. sec. 15-761 et seq. (1981 Spec. Pamphlet) 


Arkansas 




X 


Ark. Stat. Ann. sec. 80-2101 et seq. (1980 * Cum. Supp. 1981) 


California 


X 




Cal. Educ. Code sec. 56000 et seq. (West Supp. 1982) 


Colorado 






Colo. Rev. Stat. sec. 22-20-101 et seq. (1973 and Supp, 1981) 


Connecticut 


X 




Conn. Gen. Stat. Ann. sec. 10-76a et seq. (West 1958 & Supp. 1981) 


Delaware 


X 




Del. Code Ann. Tit. 14 sec. 3101 et seq. (1981) 


District of 

KjQ L (jiu 1 a 






The special education law is found in Rules of the Board of Educatio 
Chapter 4. sees, 450-457 (September 21, 1977) 


PI ftp i tim 
r i or i us 


Y 


- 


Fla. Stat. Anr.. sec. 230.23 (4) (m) (West Supp. 1981) 


Georji a 






ua. L<oae Ann. sec. 32-605a (1980) 


Guaro 






uuran Liov i joae sec. U9o0 et seq. (1976) 


H&wai i 


x 




nawai l reev. aiai. sec. 30i-zi et seq. (1976 a Supp. 1981) 


Idaho 


x 




laano Lxxae sec. 33*2001 et seq. (1981; 


1 11 inois 


x 




111. Ann. Stat. ch. 122 sec. 14-1.01 et seq. (Smith-Hurd Supp. 1981) 


I ndi Ann 




v 


Ind. Code Ann. sec. 20-1 -6-1 et seq. (Burns Supp. 1981) 


Iowa 




Y 


f ******* puJ« ** jbjh. AHA t HOI t m* *r _ _ — /.MAi \ 

lowa Loae sees. 173. i» 281. 1 et seq. (1981; 


Kansas 


x 




Wan Cf At Ann » **/% 79_0.£1 At oaji f 10.01 1 

nan. oiau njui . sec. < * "jo i ei seq. ii9ol; 


Ken tucky 


x 
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rvy. ttev. otat. Ann. sec. 157. zoo et seq. (I960 oc Cum. Supp. 1980) 


Loui s iana 


x 




La. Rev. Stat. Ann. sec. 17:1941 et seq. (West Supp. 1982) 


Via i ma 

wai ne 




X 


Me. Rev; Stat. Ann. tit. 20, sec. 3121 et seq. (1964 Jc Supp. 1981) 


Mc "viand 


X 


X 


Md. Educ. Code Ann. sec. 8-401 et seq. (1978 & Cum. Supp. 1981) 


Massachusetts 


X 




Mass. Gen. Laws Ann. ch. 71B (West Supp. 1981) 


Michigan 






Mich. Comp. Laws Ann. sec. 380.1701 et seq. (Supp. 1981) 


Minnesota 






Minn. Stat. sec. 120.17 (1980 A Supp. 1981) 


Missi ssippi 






Miss. Code Ann. sec. 37-23-1 et seq. (1972 A On. Supp. 1981) 


Mi ssour i 




X 


Mo. Ann. Stat. sec. 262.670 et seq. (Vernon Supp. 1982) 


Mon tana 




X 


Mont. Code Ann. sec. 20-7-401 et <eq. (1981) 


Nebraska 


X 




Neb. Rev. Stat. sec. 43-601 et seq. (197* V Supp. 1980 A 1981) 
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KBATCD SERVICES RELATED SERVICES SPECIAL EDUCATION 

3TATF ARE OEf INED ARE IMPLIED STATUTORY REFERENCE 



Nev .a 






Nev. Rev. Stat. sees. 388.440 et seq. 395.001 et seq. (1979 <5c Supp. 
19S.X) 


New Hampshire 


X 




N.H. Rer. Stat. Ann. 186-C:1 et seq. (Supp. 1981) 


New Jersey 






N.J. Stat. Ann. sec. 18A:46-1 et seq. (Supp. 1981) 


New Mexico 






N.M. Stat. Ann. sec. 22-13-5 et seq. (Supp. 1981) 


New Yorlc 


X 




N.Y. Educ. Law sec. 4401 et seq. (VlcKinney 1981 ic Supp. 1981) 


North Carol ina 


X 




N.C. Gen. Stat. sec. 115C-111 (Cum. Supp. 1981) 


North Dakota 


X 




N.D. Cent. Code sec. 15-59-01 et seq. (1981) 


Ohio 


X 




Ohio Rev. Code .Ann. sec. ^323. 02 et seq. (Page Supp. 1981) 


Oklahoma 




X 


Okia. Stat. Ann. tit. 70, sec. 13-101 et seq. (West 1972 <5c Supp. 1981) 


Oregon 


X 




Or. Rev. Stat. sec. 343.035 et seq. (1981) 


Pennsylvania 




X 


Pa. Stat. Ann. tit. 24, sec. 13-1371 et seq. (Purdon 1962 <3c Supp. 1981) 


Puerto Rico 




X 


P.R. Laws .Ann. tit. 18, sec 1331 et seq. (Supp. 1980) 


Rhode Island 




_ X 


R. I. Gen. Laws sec. 16-24-1 et seq. (1981) 


South Carolina 


X 




S.C. Code sec. 59-33-10 et seq. (1976 A Cum. Supp. 1981) 


South Dakota 




X 


S.D. Comp. Laws Ann. sec. 13-37-1 et seq. (1975 <x Supp. 1981) 


Tennessee 


X 




Tenn. Code Ann. sec. 49-2902 et seq. (1977 Jc Cum. Supp. 1981) 


Texas 


X 




Tex. Educ. Code Ann. tit. II, sec. 16.104 (Vernon Supp. 1981) 


Utah 




X 


Utah Code Ann. sec. 53-18-1 et seq. (1953 * Supp. 1981) 


Vermont 






Vt. Stat. Ann. tit. 16. sec. 2941 et seq. (1968 & Supp. 1981) 


Virginia 




X 


Va. Code sec. 22.1-213 et seq. (1980 * Supp 1981) 


Virgin Islands 


X 


X 


V.I. Code .Ann. tit. 17, sec. 281 et seq. (1982) 


Washington 






Wash. Rev. code sec. 28A.13.005 et seq. (1981) 


West Virginia 


X 




W.Va. Code sec. 18-20-1 et seq. (1977 <3c Supp* 1981) 


Wisconsin 






Wis. Stat. .Ann. sec. 115.76 et seq. (West Supp. 1981) 


Wyoming 




X 


Wyo. Stat. sec. 21-14-101 et seq. (1977) 



NOTTS: Where the tenn "special services" is defined, that is treated as synonanous with "related services" for 
purposes of this tabulation. 

It should be noted that even when this table shows a particular provision i? not in the statute, handicapped 
children f nay nonetheless be entitled to it on the basis of existing udninistrative regulations 0 r 'udieial 
interpretation. b ' uai 

REFERENCE: Citron, Christiane H. The Rights of Handicnoped Students . Denver. Colorado: Eduent ion Com™ ssion 
of the States Law and Education Center Report No. LBC-2 , ta82, pp. 120-124. 
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UBGAL DISPUTES OVER SPECIFIC SERVICES 



The following specific services have been the subject of legal disputes 
between educators and parents. In every case, school officials have been ordered 
to provide the service; when lower courts have ruled in favor of the schools, 
these rulings have been overturned on appeal. 

• Catheterization 

In Texas 1 , Pennsylvania2 and West Virginia3, school officials have 
contended unsuccessfully in court that a procedure called Clean 
Intermittent Catheterization (CIC), required by persons who have spina 
bifida, Is not a service related to education but is instead a medical 
and life support service. 

In designating catheterization as a related service which schools 
must provide, a federal court of appeals stated that "without the 
provision of ... (catheterization, the child) ... cannot be present in 
the classroom at all." Failure to provide the service amounts to the 
illegal exclusion of the child from school. The court reasoned that 
this, plus the fact that catheterization is a simple procedure and one 
with which children need no assistance by the time they reach third or 
fourth grade, takes precedence over technical contentions about the 
definition of "medical* services. 

• Tracheotomy Tube Assistance 

In Hawaii 4 , a child who has tracheomalacia, a condition requiring 
a tracheotomy tube so she can breathe and expel secretion from her 
lungs, would be in danger of dying if the tube became dislodged, 
necessitating prompt assistance. The court determined that "this 
service can be provided by a nurse or other trained person who need not 
be a physician." The teachers, however, resisted and filed a grievance, 
leading the court to order a private school placement at public expense. 

• Psychotherapy 

In Connecticut^ and Montana**, schools were ordered to provide 
psychotnerapy or counseling for emotionally disturbed students as part 
of the required "psychological services." The courts reasoned that 
emotional problems will inevitably affect the educational progress of 
a child, and that in this sense, psychological services are related to 
education. On the basis of P.L. 94-142, the court overrode the Montana 
state law that specifically excludes psychotherapy from educational 
functions. 
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• Occupational and Physical Thera^ 

^^"tr^TtZl 'ft' 2 , S ,M T <* a11 ^ ^spite 
District Court upheld their statu, J*~] " ' e & ul a'i<>ns.8 T he U.S. 
must provide. UtUS aS related services which schools 

section. arguea ln court will be summarized in the next 

The chart on the following pace deDicts th* a 
among states regarding specific services at tL ?*** °/ Cf3nsens "s that existed 
1980-81 Tfc e judicial rulings nandeJ <£2n sine! t^t? i SUrvey inducted in 
in a higher rate of consensus rWardin* 5S?nI . * date have P r °°ably resulted 
therapy, and psychotherapy. regardin S medlcal services, occupational and physical 

* 
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Degree of State Consensus Regarding Belated Services 
That May Be Required By 94-142 



Related Services 

Audio logy High 
Counseling services High 
Medical services: 

a diagnostic or evaluative High 
purposes 

a medical /health treatment Low: 



Occupational therapy 



Parent counseling and/or 
training 

Physical therapy 



Psychotherapy Low: 



Consensus 



many states contend these services 
constitute medical exclusions, especially 
catheterization 



several states view psychotherapy and 
other such psychological services as a 
medical or noneducational exception under 
the law 



Moderate: 

some states contend this is a medical or 
noneducational exception under the law 



Moderate 
Mooerate: 

some states contend this is a medical or 
noneducational exception 



Recreation High 

School health services High 

Social work services Moderate 

Speech pathology High 

Transportation High 



Source: Responses of 34 states to a survey conducted by the National Association of 
State Directors of Special Education, Fall-Winter 1980-81, and anecdotal reports. 

nmanaXX : Education Policy Research Institute. Finetuning Special Education 
Finance: A Guide for State Policymakers (ED Contract No. 400-80-0041). 
Washington, X: Educational Testing Service, July 1982, 29. 
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LEGAL DISPUTES OVER USE INTENT OF THE LAW 



• Are Related Services Limited by Ties to Special Education ? 

Because the wording of P.L. 94-142 states that education agencies 
must provide "special education and related services," educators have 
questioned whether they must provide these services when they are related 
to regular education, rather than to special education. In a dispute 
over provision of catheterization, the child in question die? not need 
special instruction; she was able to participate fully in the normal 
classroom as long as she had help with her catheter. Educators argued 
that they wssre not required to provide this service because it was not 
related to special education. 

Judicial rulings to date have maintained that this argument runs 
counter to the more fundamental principles of the law. That is, that 
first and foremost, handicapped children must be afforded the 
opportunity to attend school, and to suffer no exclusion from school 
solely because of their handicap. Secondly, handicapped children should 
be educated in the "least restrictive environment," that is, with 
nonhandi capped children to the maximum extent appropriate and in the 
regular classroom whenever possible. *»2 

• Are Related Services Limited by Ties to Academic Achievement ? 

If the services required must be related to education, whether 
regular or special, then how is "education" defined? In court, educators 
have argued that physical therapy, for example, promotes a student's 
developmental, not educational achievement; that catheterization meets 
a child's life support needs, not educational needs; that ppychotherapy 
assists a student's emotional progress, not educational progress. In 
this context the word "education" is used very precisely, to mean 
progress in academic subjects. 

The courts have used a greatly expanded definition of "education" 
when the rights of handicapped children are at stake. The rationale 
is based on the recognition that many of the basic skills which come 
easily to nonhandi capped children — walking, talking, minimal self- 
care — may represent a high level of achievement for some handicapped 
students. Thus, one court ruled that the aim of education for 
handicapped children might be defined as "self-sufficiency" or even 
"some degree of self-care. "3 

Another court ruled that education may include any program which 
has the capacity "to equip a child with the tools needed in life, "4 and 
still another stated that a service is related when it might be seen as 
a "prerequisite to learning. "5 
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Are Related Serv ices Limited to Non-Medical Services ? 

According to P.L. 94-142, schools need not provide "medical" 
services except for diagnostic or evaluative purposes. This appears 
to limit the definition of related services, and education officials 
have argued that physical therapy, administering medications, clinic 
^ITc f °- r le *™ 1 ?* disabilities, psychotherapy and others are 
medical services which schools should not have to provide. 

The regulations governing 94-142 specify, however, that the only 
services which schools need not provide are chose that must be performed 
by a licensed physician.6 Thus schools may be required to provide any 
services performed by therapists, nurses, counselors, psychologists 
audiologists and others. v ycnoiogiais. 

Most handicapping conditions can be described as "medical" in their 
origin , but the effect, and their amelioration, is often educational 
par cicular ly so under a broad concept of educat ion. The cause generat ine 
the need for such a service may be medical, i.e., bladder problems 
(catheterization) or motor difficulties (physical therapy). But if 
that need for a service can be met by nonphysicians, the service (if 
"educational") will generally be related under the law." ( 

According to one writer, determination of a line between a "health" 
service (which a school is capable of providing) and a "medical" service 
(which only a doctor can provide) may ba a source of dispute in the 
future, complicated by variances from state to state because of 
differences in state laws regarding what treatment must be provided or 
supervised by a physician. 8 v uviueu or 

Are Related Services Limited At All? 

A 1982 U.S. Supreme Court decision9 could influence future courts 
toward more restrictive rulings on related services. In Rowley , s hard- 
Gf-heanng child was already functioning well in a~~ie^ond- e rade 
classroom and sought a wider level of interpreter services to realize 
a fuller potential. T n ruling against her, the court decided that the 

appropriate" education which P.L. 94-142 requires schools to provide 

did not mean a potential-maximizing education." 

MM ™? recrement is satisfied, the court wrote, "... by providing 
K 6d i^ tructlonwi Vl ^icient support services to permit thf 
child to benefit educationally from that instruction." In the future 
courts could be less willing to order costly "related services" if an 
educational placement appears more or less adequate without the 
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ADDITIONAL POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



• Current Legal Precedent 

The most eomnon areas of dispute have already been considered in 
the courts, and the concept of related services has not been limited 
in any significant way. Hie federal laws, expanded by federal court 
decisions, have adopted broad definitions of both "education" and 
"relatedness." At this point in time, related services may be defined 
as those services inevitably associated with helping handicapped 
children to become adequately prepared for life. 1 

• Influence of the Judiciary 

Though the influence of P.L. 94-142 is always emphasized, judicial 
interpretations have exerted a major inpact on the status quo in this 
area both before and after passage of a comprehensive federal law. 
Before enactment of 94-142, a series of lantfnark court cases established 
the right to an education for all handicapped children and, further, 
solidified an expanded notion of "education" and the inevitable 
supplemental services. 2 

Education litigation has come to be regarded as the antidote to a 
political process that is sometimes unresponsive to minority needs. 
According to one author, the threat of a court order is a natural part 
of our constitutional system and should be regarded as a standard expense 
for all large organizations. Nonetheless, solutions arising from local 
consensus are more likely to succeed than those imposed from outside. 3 

• Sensitivity of the Issue 

Related services are especially controversial because of the threat 
of scarce resources being taken from the nonhandi capped in order to 
serve the handicapped. In addition, various attempts to define, fund 
and implement the related services provisions have sometimes generated 
controversy, contributing to some "backlash" sentiment against special 
education in general. 4 

If school services or extracurricular activities are provided to 
typical children in a particular age group, handicapped children of the 
same age must be provided with similar services. This dictate raises 
an important policy matter. If school officials are providing services 
and activities to other than exceptional children and advocates demand 
similar consideration for their clients, it is possible that the benefit 
granted typical children will be withdrawn. Equal treatment may well 
be defined as no service for every student. This fact underlines the 
need for parents of all children to work together when making demands 
of educational authorities .5 
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States that have developed well defined policies through a process 
that involves all interested groups from the earliest stages on t have 
not experienced significant public opinion problems. For the future, 
states can probably expect even more pressure on limited resources to 
provide expanded services to diverse groups. States can insist that 
people articulate their demands with specificity and within the context 
of a coherent program. 

• Variations by State 

The levels of related services that are provided are largely 
influenced b:/ state variables such as levels of state appropriations. 
Given these differences among states, it is probably unrealistic to 
expect uniform implementation of interpretive court rulings. 6 

• Spreading Costs Around 

Expanded obligations on the schools inevitably tax existing 
resources. Nevertheless, there are many agencies in rost communities 
which might cooperate in providing related services — under contract 
and frequently at low cost. These include agencies for health, public 
welfare, mental health, mental retardation, social services, youth 
authority, corrections, vocational rehabilitation, and vocational 
education. Unfortunately, coordination of diverse service agencies, 
which often have conflicting priorities, has often been frustrating.' 
In Virginia, an outside facilitator was used successfully to help 
different agencies become committed to working together. 7 

/cr^ 1716 State of ^y 1 *™ 1 ' through its State Coordination Council 
(SCC), has established one model for other states seeking to achieve 
these ends.»»9 Agencies are pursuing strategies like the following: 

1) developing written interagency agreements for providing related 
services. The most successful agreements are those forged through 
open, rcultigroup processes with the comnitment and involvement of 
all agencies. 

2) adjusting the organization, by creating an interagency liaison 
position, and/or creating a special school district to provide 
services to students in state institutions, and/or incorporating 
personnel from other agencies into the special education program. 

3) forming an interagency council or task force, vested with real 
authority, to identify problems, propose solutions, and act as a 
watchdog agency. 

4) arranging for costs to be shared by other provider agencies along 
more or less traditional divisions of responsibility, or by third 
party insurers and iMedicaid payments. 

5) providing technical assistance to local districts in the form of 
detailed resource information, start-up funds to help implement 
services, demonstration projects, and staff training. 10 
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At present, it is up to state policymakers to answer the following 
questions: (1) what services fall within the statutory requirements, 
(2) what services should education agencies provide, and (3) what 
services should other agencies provide- 11 

State Statutory Solutions 

Although p.L. 94-142 commands most of the attention, the potential 
of state statutes to be both part of the problem of related services 
and part of its solution should not be overlooked. If federal 




and state provisions, by repealing outdated and impractical aspects of 
state law, and by ensuring that policies and definitions are clear. 13 
A number of the states are attempting to legislate a solution to the 
problems of providing related services by writing in mandates to develop 
interagency agreements, form interagency coram ttees and/or delineate 
agency responsibility and authority." 

The Ooranission on the Financing of a Free and Appropriate Education for 
Special Needs Children" has developed one approach for school officials 
to use when determining whether a service needed by a handicapped child 
is mandated under P.L. 94-142. Specifically, the Conmission recoranends 
that three questions be addressed: 

1. Is the service itself an integral part of an educational objective? 
For example, speech therapy is an integral part of an educational 
clarity) 6 TOSt Stat6S (i ' e " ° ral English Proficiency and 

2. If the child left school and did not continue educational activity 
(e.g., reading instruction), would the child cease to need the 
service with the same frequency and intensity? 

For example, in many instances a child receiving occupational 
therapy might not continue to need that service at the same 
intensity or focused on the same skill areas if he or she left 
school and did not continue educational activities. 

3. In order to be effective, must the service be provided to the child 
during school hours or within school facilities? 

For example, if a chilo needs catheterization every four or five 
hours, the service must Le provided during school hours in order 
to be effective. 

" "J ?i these questions is answered affirmatively, then the service 
should be considered to have an educational purpose, and considered a 
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related service within the meaning of P.L. 94-142. If the answer to 
these questions is negative, then the service should not be considered 
one to which a handicapped child is legally entitled as part of a free, 
appropriate public education, because it is not related to an educational 
purpose. 

Each state must decide whether this or some other approach would best 
define the range of related services they will be obliged to provide. 
In choosing a specific approach, the Commission concluded that 
sufficient flexibility exists within current law and regulations to 
permit state education agencies to differentiate more clearly between 
mandated and non-mandated expenditures. 

• Eligibility 

Developing an accurate identification process and subseo'.<ently 
defining the services a child should receive is a key task for 
policymakers. To date, the states have adopted diverse definitions of 
which populations are to be served. 

• Personnel Preparation 

Personnel preparation is a key to fulfilling this expanded 
responsibility of the schools, and must include if not focus on awareness 
building and attitudinal training. Catheterization, for example, is 
an easy process, but the idea that it is- part of one's job description 
is not so easy for school staff to accept. Yet an expanded definition 
of education brings with it an expanded role for all personnel associated 
with educating handicapped children. 

As the foregoing discussion reveals, ther; ire a number of considerations 
which policymakers must address, and actions which must be taken, if related 
services are to be adequately provided. It is clear that policymakers and 
administrators should be taking a proactive stance to meet the educational needs 
of handicapped students, initiating solutions and preventing problems before they 
occur. In sumnary, education agencies should focus on clarifying their own 
statutes, regulations and policies, optimizing interagency cooperation 
developing more efficient systems, reallocating existing funds and resources and 
generating additional resources whenever possible. 
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... from the Special Educaton Dissemination Project: 

Closely tied to the "related services" issue, is the controversy over the provision 
of private/residential and extended school year placements. Ttie next Legal Issue 
Briefs will present a discussion of these issues. 
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ABOUT THE PROJECT 

This material is made available through NASBE's Special 
Education Dissemination Project. Working in cooperation with 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, National Conference 
of State Legislatures, and American Association of School 
Administrators, NASBE has undertaken a variety of activities 
aimed at providing education policymakers with research and 
practice-based information on special education. 

The project is funded by the Division of Educational 
Services, Special Education Programs, U.S. Department of 
Education. However, the views expressed herein do not 
necessarily reflect the position or policies of that Department. 
This material may be reproduced. 

For more information about the project, contact Roberta 
Felker, Dinah Wiley or Cynthia Chambers at NASBE. 
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FINANCING FREE AM) APPROPRIATE PUBLIC EDUCATION 
FOR HANDICAPPED STCDEHT3 



During the past twenty years, and particularly since the passage of Public 
Law 94-142, The Education For All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, state and 
local education agencies have dramatically increased their programmatic commitment 
to the education of handicapped students. This commitment has necessitated large- 
scale growth in funds to develop and support special education programs and 
services. As the growth in special education programs continues, education 
policymakers must consider a number of issues and options as they endeavor to 
ensure effective programming during ti.?*s of fiscal retrenchment and competing 
priorities. This is the first in a series of issue briefs examining the findings 
and conclusions of recent research on special education finance. In particular, 
this brief reviews the following questions and their implications for state and 
local education policymakers: 



• WHAT DOES SPECIAL EDUCATION COST? 

• HOW DO THE STATES DISTRIBUTE FUNDS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION? 

• WHAT ARE THE INCENTIVES AND DISINCENTIVES OF VARIOUS FUNDING FJRMULAS? 
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THE POST CP SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Accurate estimates of the costs of special education and related services 
help policymakers to make objective, informed decisions when allocating funds. 
However, estimating the costs of special education programs is a difficult and 
uncertain process* One difficulty is determining exactly what costs are being 
sought — overall costs, added costs, related services, instructional or 
adninistrative costs or some combination of these. Experts can develop estimates 
of the cost of special education, but these costs are neither fixed nor totally 
impervious to the decisions of state and local policymakers. 

national Estimates 

National cost estimates usually have been based on averages derived from 
local districts' expenditures. Since state special education policies and 
practices vary along with location and economic conditions, national estimates 
may not be sufficient for answering state policymakers' questions, but are 
nonetheless somewhat useful as a benchmark. 



In response to the weaknesses in past research, as well as to the rapid 




of policies and allocation of resources. In general, Rand found that 



• The added cost of direct instructional services is proportionate to the 
severity of the handicap . — " 

— The average instructional cost for a blind student was reported 
to be $2,516 and for a deaf student $2,336, as con*>ared to $813 for 
a learning disabled student and $897 for a mentally retarded 
student. 

• The more restrictive the environment, the more costly the inst ructional 
service . 

— On the average, instructional costs for a full-time placenent in 
a special class were found to be higher per handicapped student 
($1,578) than for a regular class placement with a part-time special 
class ($794). 

Specifically, the study used data collected from a nationally representative 
sample of localities of various sizes during the 1977-78 school year. For that 
period, the study concluded that the total nationwide expenditure f or the added 
cost c2 special education was over $7 billion . 

The study also estimated per-child costs nationwide. As noted above, the 
range of costs for specific handicapped children varies greatly with the nature 
and severity of the handicap and the location in which services are provided. 



t 
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Thus, the estimated per-child costs are average figures and cannot be assumed to 
apply evenly throughout the country. With these caveats in mind, in 1977-78: 

• The total G0S t of spec ial education and related services p er handicaoped 
chilq was an estimated S3. 577, approximately 2.17 times gr eater than 
tne cost of regular e aucation per non-handicapped child . 

• The added cost of spec ial education and related services above th e cost 
of regulareducation was estimated as $1,927 per handicapped child . 

™«i2 l ii\!! t r r i*i ri l 2 accurate cost information exist, the data that are available 
coupled with local and state agency experience and expertise can be of assistance 

ItJZl^ ?\ In devel0 P in * fiscal Policies that match the unique circum- 
stances of a state, policymakers must determine when national estimates or those 
based on expert opinion will suffice and when district cost reports and surveys 
are most useful. Their conclusions will vary according to the political culture 
traditions and policy needs of their state. P culture, 
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Federal Support 

Federal .legislation has Jiad a major impact on the way in which the slates 
educate handicapped children. Yet the federal government's financial role has 
been secondary to that of the states and local districts. While the states 
anticipated federal revenues to match the P.L. 94-142 authorization levels, the 
actual appropriations have remained at a far lower level: 

• As the authorized l^vel has reached the full 40% of average per-pupil 
expenditure specified in the statute, actual appropriations have risen 
only modestly. 

• Even with the increases in federal support since 1976, it is unlikely 
that the current federal share exceeds 15% of the total costs of special 
education. 

• In contrast to the original $1.2 billion authorization, Congress 
appropriated only $804 million in 1980. 

The discrepancy between federal authorization and appropriation levels 
though conraon across many federal programs, has caused considerable friction 
between federal policymakers and those at the state and local level. From the 

perspective of those who view the guarantees of P.L. 94-142 a ntial, the law 

is a civil rights mandate which incorporates the states' own statutes and which 
needs to be implemented regardless of the level of federal funding. Although 
federal funding has never reached the levels originally authorized in terms of 
percentage growth, such funds have increased appreciably. 

State Support 

All fifty states provide funds to local school systems to help defray the 
costs associated with educating handicapped children. However, estimating the 
average state support for special education and related services has been 
problematic for policymakers and researchers alike. Many states report state 
legislative budget marks rather than actual expenditures. Further, the states 
vary in the categories of support they report; for example, some state estimates 
include special education transportation revenues while others do not. State 
estimates may exclude funds contributed from general education programs as well 
as revenues available from other state an d federal sources such as mental health 
medicaid and social security. Although state estimates are imprecise, estimates 
that have been calculated in recent years are impressive: 

• The total state contribution to special education in 1979-80 has been 
estimated at $3.4 billion anu the number of children served at 4 l 
million. ' x 

A project for policymakers administered 6v the National Association of State Boards of Education in cooperation 
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From 1975-7G to 1978-79: 

• H states reported an increase in special educations share of the total 
state revenue. 

• 41 states reported a positive annual growth rate in revenues allocated 
to special education. 

Among states reporting for 1978-79: 

• State support for special education varied from a high of 98% in \lontana 
to a low of 17% in Oklahoma. -woniana 

• At least 22 states contributed 50% or more of the total fiscal resources 
ior special education. 

factors*-! s^ rt Jri r th SPeCi f^? dU ! !at i? n PPOgrams is influ *nced by a number of 
JK.! • i ze ' wealth . Political climate, structures used to provide basic 
financial support to local school systems, and relative prominence of the still 
contribution to the total funds available for public schools? Tioctl and s a * 
officials are confronted with declining fiscal rna^aMitJ^Mi^tilV^ 

SSL'/ beCOmeS i , mpOPtant t0 examine not onl y curpent levels "of local stile 
X? JSS& r T n T* f0 L Spec al education but also revenues beyond hose budget^ 
for special education These include general education aid, and I support IromotheV 
public agencies and private sources. Consideration of these man* ^ variableT s ? 0 u?J 
help clarify the wide range of issues and choices currentlyTaciS p^icvUke« 
These and related issues will be discussed in for thcoming^issSe briefs?^ 

REFERENCE: •••••*•••••••••••• 



Moore Mary T., Walker, Lisa J., and Holland, Richard P. Finetuning Special 
?e;u:g ; Ser^^,^ 2 WUCat, ° n F ° llCy ReSearch Insti ^ National 
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HOW ARE SPECIAL BDCCftTIOM FUNDS DISTRIBUTED? 



Increased services for handicapped students has meant an increase in the 
levels of local, state and federal expenditures for special education programs. 
As this trend continues, it becomes increasingly important to understand the way 
in which these funds are distributed. 

fending Approaches 

Although there was considerable diversity from state to state in special 
education legislation prior to the passage of P.L. 94-142, many states have found 
it necessary to revise their legislation to ensure consistency with federal 
requirements. Consequently, special education laws across states are now more 
similar than different. Hie states' basic approach to funding, however, can and 
does vary. 

Special education finding formulas have been described singly as mechanisms 
for transferring dollars earmarked for educating handicapped students from one 
governmental level to another (i.e., state or federal to school district). 
However, they are more than a technical computation of state aid: 

A funding formula encompasses the mandated procedures, 
prorating provisions, adninistrative guidelines, and 
exceptions or exclusions that determine and regulate the 
allocation of state (and federal) funds to districts. The 
actual impact of a particular procedure cannot be determined 
without reference to all the other factors — legal, 
political, social, educational — that interact with its 
operation. (Bernstein, et. al., 1976) 

In general, states use one of three basic approaches to fund special education 
programs: 



• Pupil -based 

• Resource-based 

• Cast-based 



Pupil-Based : All states which currently employ a pupil-based approach use a 
weighting scheme to allocate special education funds. The amount of money provided 
for each handicapped child is based on the dollar amount provided per pupil in 
regular school programs. This base amount is multiplied by a factor or "weight" 
that usually varies according to handicapping condition or the type of service 
provided. Thirteen states use pupil-weighting approaches. Another option which 
states might pursue under the pupil-based approach is to allocate a flat grant 
or straight sum, whereby a fixed amount of money is provided for each handicapped 
child. However, flat grant per pupil formulas currently are not used by any state 
for allocating special education funds. 
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Resource-Based : In a resource-based formula, the main factor used to determine 
the state aid al location is the level of resources (e.g., teaching staff , auxiliary 
personnel, equipment) required to provide the desired level of services. A dollar 
amount is provided per special education teacher or classroom devoted to special 
education instruction. Fourteen states use the teacher unit r classroom unit 
for allocating funds. Allocations per unit may be tied to specific requirements 
for class size and/or minimum schedules for teacher salaries. 

Post-Based ; Under this approach, states reimburse local districts for special 
education on either a percentage or excess cost basis. Districts are reimbursed 
for all or a portion of the total costs of providing special education services, 
or are reimbursed for all or a portion of the excess cost incurred beyond those 
costs associated with regular education programs. Fifteen states provide aid for 
special education on either a percentage or excess cost basis. 

It is '^ortant to note that these funding approaches are not mutually 
exclusive. Many states have modified a given fo;^ u v combined various portions 
of different formulas, or used different formulas for different programs, thus 
creating some mix of these approaches. For example: 

• Kansas : Districts receive a dollar amount for each tea^r unit and 
are reimbursed for 80 percent of the transportation costs for special 
education programs — a combination of resource-based **vd c?« "-based 
formulas. 

• Ohio : Combining resource-based and pupil -based approaches, Ohio 
allocates a specific dollar amount per -classroom unit and awards per 
pupil grants for transportation, home instruction, teacher training and 
other specialized instructional services. 

Virginia : Using bo:h cost-based and student-based funding, Virginia 
provides per student allocations based on its determination of the 
excess costs for programs serving different hatiJi casing c editions. 

Mi xed appr oaches a 1 1 emp t to accocimoda t e var i a t i ons in the nuntbe r and 
handicapping conditions of students needing services, the programs prescribed for 
these students, and the cost of services and staff resources. The impact of each 
of the principal funding approaches on significant policy issues is discussed in 
subsequent sections of this brief. 



ft************************************** 

REFERENCES : 

Bernstein, Charles, et.al. Financing Educational Services for the Handicapped: 
An Analysis of Current Research and Practices . Reston, Virginia: Council 
for Exceptional Children, 1976"! 

Hartman, William T. Policy Effects of Special Education Funding Formulas . 

otanfoM, California: Institute for Research on Educational Finance and 
Governance, Stanford University, January, 1980. 

McGuire, C. Kent. State and Federal Programs for Special Student Populations 
(Report No. F82-2), Denver, Colorado: Education Finance Center, Education 
Conmission of the States, April, 1982. 
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STATES USING DIFFERENT FUMHNG KBULAS 



Flat Out 
Far Pupil 



Pupil 
Weighting 


Flat Grant 
Far Teacher or 
aaserooei Ota it 


Arizona 


Alabama 


Florida 


Illinois 


Hawaiil 


Kansas 


Indiana 


Mississippi 


Iowa 


Nevada 


Massachusetts 


No.Garolina 


New Jarsay 




New Mexico 




Mew York 2 




Oklahoma 




So. Carol ina 




So. Dakota 




Tennessee 




Utah 




W.Virginia* 





Percentage 
Teacher/ 
Personnel 
Salaries 



of 



Weighted 
Teacher 
Class 
Units 



Percentage 

Cost or 
Excess Cost 



Idaho 4 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Vermont* 



Alaska 

California 6 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Missouri 

Texas 

Washington 7 
Wyoming 



Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nebraska 

N.Hampshire 

North Dakota 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 



l Hawcii centrally funds all education in the state; Hawaii's Education Department negotiates special education funds using 
a nanbef of considerations, especially the number of full-time equivalent students 'enrolled in special education. 

2 New York calls its funding formula excess cost because the weightings and district eo*t factors are designed to 
^approximate the average costs of educating a handicapped child. 

*Wsst Virginia weights handicapped students in the foundation formula as^sii a* provides some salary support for special 
ecucation. 

4 Idaho also provides for an additional weighting for exceptional students in It* foundation support program. 
5 Verraont also pays costs of special education that exceed the average per pupil cost *sl x 4is:rlct. 

^lifornia employs a hybrid formula that takes 10% of a district's ACM to determine maximum teacher units available to a 
district. Teacher units are then distributed across program placements and adjusted for district cost factors. 

7 Washington designs its formula to covar the base costs and the excess costs of special education. 



Sources : 



Developed from descriptions of finance formulas used by individual states in Tron. Esther (ed.). Public School 
Finance Formulas 1978 ; 79. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Off ice. 1980; MeGuire. K. , Auge nblick, J and 
Haranond, j. School Finance at a Fi fth Glance . Denver, OD: Education Comtiission of the States: Wins low HfL 

^■!?. t l M ?":. S ^ 5t |^ Irii ji at V" f0r Spe0ial Weeda P 00 " 1 *" 0 "- Palo Alto, CA: Bay Area Research Group, 
September 1981; and select individual state documents. * 



Reference: Moore, Mary T., Walker, Lisa J., and Holland, D. Fine tuning Special Education 

Finance: A Guide for State Policymakers . (ED Contract No. 400-do-OuAl). 

Washington, D.C. : Education Policy Research Institute, Educational Testing 
Service, July, 1982. 
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SMWff CP INCBfTIVES AW DISINCOTJVb OP SPECIAL EDUCATION FUHDINQ RH1US 



Progran and Management 
Issues 




Type of Funding Formula 






Resource-Based 


Pupil/Child-Based 


Cost-Based 


Classification of handi- 
capped children 


Less direct Incentive for 
overclassificatlon 

Straight sun encourages 
more mildly and fewer 
severely handicapped 
children 


Encourage more children to be 
served, may lead to over- 

nasal 1 1 Call On • 


. 

Least effect on over- 
classification 


Choice of appropriate 
program 


Personnel formula may bias 
toward greater use of 

perscane! 


Encourage placement in higher 
reimbursement or Imr cost 
programs 


Depends upon district 
share of costs 


Change of educational 
program 


Less direct incentive for 
keeping children in special 
education 


Encourage keeping children in 
special education and in 
higher reimbursement programs 


Depends upon district 
share of costs 


Class size or caseload 


Encourages maximum class 
size to reduce costs 

Full funding can encourage 
minimum class sizes 


uiiuuragc lUaX MiMJJI C18SS S I Z6 


Encourage maximum class 
size (except fully funded 
excess costs) 


Labeling of handicapped 
children 


Labeling not needed by 
funding formula 

Can fund for program and 
personnel units 


Luiiiuia gciicrfluy requires 
labeling in order to qualify 
for funding 


Labeling not needed by 
funding formula 


Support of mainstreaming 
costs 


Must include mainstreaming 
units or personnel tt 
acceptable for funding 


Funding provided for children 
in mainstreaming programs 


Reimburse approved costs 
of mainstreaming programs 


ADiiiiy oi small districts 
to provide programs 


Full funding amount with 
minimum number of students, 
but no funding below this 
level 


Inadequate funding with 
minimum number of students, 
but some funling below this 
level 


Governed by regulations, 
not the funding formula 
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Program and Mnnagancnt Type of Funding Formula 

Issues 

Resource-Based Pupil /Chi Id-Based Cost-Based 



Record keeping and 
reporting requirements 



Progrwn and fiscal 
planning 



Little information needed 
beyond normal pupil, 
personnel, and cost records 
and reports 



Most fitted to planning 
sequence; based on student 
needs with funding an 
automatic calculation 



Need accurate data on 
number of children, may 
required great detail to 
obtain time spent in 
different programs 



Less direct process; tends 
to be based on available 
dollars, not educational 
needs 



Require detailed cost 
records, submission and 
approval of expenditure 
reports, and greater 
involvement and control 
by funding agency 



Fits planning sequence, 
but available dollars are 
an early planning factor 



Control of costs 



Obtaining state and 
federal priorities 



Trncking special 
education funds 



Done through regulation Done through regulations 



Percentage formula may 
help hold down costs 
through requiring district 
share 



Higher funding levels for 
certain program units or 
personnel can encourage 
these programs 



Differential funding amounts 
can encourage service to 
certain students 



Priority on higher funding 
for certain items/programs 
can encourage these 
programs 



Simple to track funding 
to expenditures 



Not as possible to trace 
individual child funding and 
expenditures, must be done 
on an aggregate basis 



Most direct connections 
between funding and 
expenditures 



Incorporation of future Updating funding amounts Updating of funding amounts Updating of funding 
chan G cs 15 straightforward, changes more difficult to explain; amounts tied to cost 

a PP arcnl may become arbitrary changes 



Reference: 



ltertn»m t William T„ Policy Effec ts of Special Edition Funding Formulas . Stanford, a- Institute for Research on 
Educational Furnace and Governance, Stanford University, January, \m. 
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GCMSIDBBATIQKS FOR FQLir*Mtfrnn« 



Although the financing of special education poses many considerations, the 
issues surrounding various funding formulas emerge as particularly significant. 

• Policymakers' decision-making needs 

l « Compatibility with other state funding policies and practices : 
Policymakers generally seek funding arrangements that do not differ 
significantly from existing state approaches. Such capability allows 
programs to be interrelated and provides a more comprehensive picture 
of education aid. 

2 ' Rationalit y and simplicity; Funding formulas should present 
relatively logical, straightforward relationships among the policy 
elements of major importance — for example, numbers of handicapped 
children, classrooms needed, and other actuel costs of educating 
handicapped children. B 

3 « Ease of m odification; Funding formulas should be capable of being 
easily modified in response to economic changes or to new knowledge 
regarding costs and/or needs. The more complex the formula, the more 
likely it is that any single change will require? reworking the whole 
formula. - 



• Appropriate education placements 



J: Minimized misclassif ication: Funding formulas should not create 
financial incentives to place children in particular programs simply 
because the state reimburses proportionately more for some programs 
than it does for others. Similarly, formulas should not create 
incentives to maintain children in particular program placements when 
these programs are no longer appropriate. Funding formulas must permit 
adequate support for t}?e most appropriate placement. 

2. Reinforcement of le ast restrictive environment placements - One 
misclassu ication concerns the placement of handicapped children in 
more restrictive settings when Uss restrictive settings would suffice. 
Funding formulas can influence such placements because of higher 
proportionate .-eimbur semen ts for more restrictive placements. 

Jh« ' VyJ,.! nn £3 n L stignwHTing JnhH*- Most funding formulas address 
tne issue of whetner students should be specifically labeled b? 
handicapping condition as part of the funding process (as opposed to 
labeling for purposes of establishing eligibility). Because labei > 
have been found to be more stigmatizing than the special education 
program in which the student participates, several states have chosen 
to categorize by placement (e.g., resource room, self-contained) rather 
than by handicapping condition. Other states have adopted mor* 
generalized less descriptive categories for handicapping conditions 
which help eliminate the stigma associated with more traditional labels 
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Equitable treatment of districts 



1. Accommodation of v arying student needs across district : Districts 
differ in the numbers and characteristics of students thst require 
special education. Formulas that base funds on an equal percentage of 
students qualifying as handicapped, or on total student enrollment are 
often viewed as inequitable because they do not target funds to districts 
where students are located. However, some argue that such formulas are 
more equitable because they provide all districts with an equal capacity 
to serve the same proportion of students. 

\: Acconmodati ons of cost variations: Several factors can «« 
district costs to vary tor the same type of student or program ~ e.g. 
price variations, economies of scale and different conceptions of best 
practice. Policymakers may place a high priority on formulas that 
accommodate all or some of these variables. 

3 * Adjustments for fiscal capacity: When states support the total 
cost of special education, equalizing for district fiscal capacity s 
not a significant priority. Because most states do not suppo-t total 
costs, however, variations in district fiscal capacity of ten const i tutes 
a source of inequity. 

Efficie nt administrative and cost-containment practices 

lm Funding predictability: Predictability fosters planning and public 
confidence. It permits policymakers to estimate and obtain appropriate 
levels of support from taxpayers and other revenue sources without 
losing credibility. Because many special education costs are 
unpredictable (e.g., children identified in the middle of the vear) 
districts prefer state funding formulas thet aeccftnodate variability 
and ensure their own budget predictability. Cost-based formulas may 
offer the greatest predictability for districts and the least for states. 

2 - Containment of special education costs: While policies tha? place 
some of the cost burden on local districts aid cost containment, formulas 
can also influence how efficiently districts operate their special 
education budgets. Funding formula provisions for administrative and 
direct costs, ceilings, and all owed- cost categories all influence cost- 
containment situation. 

?i^JnSr B TTM g r^ recordkeeping, and state administration : 
Virtually all formulas require some measure of reporting and state 
monitoring if districts are to account for state funds. However the 
question is one of degree: will the formula be too burdensome' ' 
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Obviously there are clear trade-offs with each funding formula or combinatio 
of formulas. The more simple a formula, the less likely it will be to distinguU 
among district needs. The more predictable a formula for ensuring the stabilit 
of state budgwts, the more districts will bear unpredictable costs. The more i 
serves to contain costs, the less it will accommodate the full range of differen 
district costs. Policymakers roust weigh these trade-offs against the particula 
nerds of their state as they strive to develop funding policies which effectivel 
tad efficiently govern special education expenditures. 

•••••••••••••••••••**************«»»»»» : 

REFERENCE: 

Moore, Mary T., Walker, Lisa J., and Holland, Richard P. Finetuning Special 
Education Finance; A Guide for State Policymakers (ED Contract No. 400- 
80-0U4U. Washington, DC: Education Policy Research Institute, Educationa 
Testing Service, July, 1982. 
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umparison a' mm huna types ajdss diuusiok 
manurrnsnn fujcmkhb 



^ ^ BcspurcMhsed fasl-Oascd 

I. Policymaker** 
Dccision-^fctxc feeds 



A* 



Gcmf ml i b* I i ty Fl at grunts per student for mulas 
■"•h clhci frequently lire used in slate ente* 

state funding guriejl programs for excusatory 
ciliiO'ition. 

Rationality Fl at grouts |>cr student ire highly 

am! sinpl icily straightforward but ure not highly 
logical because they pay districts 
the shw »Dount for handicapped 
children ivhust? programs cost dif- 
ferent amounts. 



Pu pil weighting formula * logically 
relate (he costs~oi special educa- 
tion programs lo a base amount. 
They can be extremely siaple or 
quite complicated - using many 
we i jhts am) lulMitiie equivalent 
SlUUCfit caiats. 



Hcsoijrccj ased funding formulas Perceojigcco sj and exce ss cost formulas 
orm Hie basis of muny stales'" arHnTre^ 
foundation support programs, education programs in a state. 



L'HL Kyjjjj J>cr teacher or 
classroom arc sunple to compre- 
hend, but they hove no logical 
relation to costs. 



Pereenttt ge cost and excess cost formulas 
ore logical because they reimburse 
districts a portion of the costs of educa- 
ting handi cupped children. Their simpli- 
city varies depending on the number of 
allow d-cost categories, ceilings and 
whetlier they include computations thut 
approximate costs, 



Percentile salary reimbursement 
formulas arc understandable to 
state polit/iiakers, but they can 
become eomplex if oiany salary 
categories and additional factors 
are included. 



C. Esse of 
modification 



J 75 



Flu t smu ts- \v r studen t 
mu«l be \v4\iici hy 
legislative mil ion; they *b not 
adjust for cost or inflation 
changes, 

P upil weight iiiJ formu las use a 
base value and weights that runt 
be adjusted by the legislature 
if new cost information comes to 
lijjht. If the base is derived 
tim an tloncnl of costs for a 
regular student, inflation is 
likely to be automatically uccoin- 
undated. 



Weighted personnel or classroom 
anjHo^lus logically relate 
special education resource needs 
to regular education frogrum 
needs, , Iheir simplicity 
diminishes us Ml-timc ct|ui- 
vi I cut conversions and addi- 
lionul factors are included. 

Hat grants per teacher or 
'■■^"room do not adjust for 
t>ot ^Inflation and must 
" Jifiifd legislatively. 

forccnlagc salary reimburse- 
ment formulas automat ieaTTy" 
adjust for cost changes thut 
relate to staff salaries but 
they do not adjust for other 
cost changes. 

Wei ghted personnel or classroom 
unit formulas can adjust for 
Tiffalion through the base kit 
must be legislatively altered to 
adjust for changed cost configura- 
tions among programs, 



Percenta ge cost and excess cost formulas 
nulanatically adjust lor cost changes and 
inflation when they are based on actual 
district costs. Costs ceilings eun limit 
this adjustment process. Cost ceil isgs and 
formulas that approximate excess cost 
usually require legislative change to 
reflect new cost relationships, 
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Mtiouree-Biied 



Gbst-Bsted 



II. Approprlat* Eduettloul 
Pluwnti 



Mlniaiud 
■UeUiiirieitlQa 



H 

si 
H 



Beinforcaeot 
of least wtrlc- 
tlve plieamt 



C Avoiding of 
itlpatiilnf 
labels 
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Flat grants per student formulas , 
through over funding low-cost 
placements and under funding high- 
cost placement., risk a fair degree 
ot.mlsclesslficatlon of sttdents 
Into low-cost placements. 

Pupil weighting formulas contain 
incentives to place students In 
higher reimbursement categories* 
Activation of these incentives 
depend* on the discretion allowed 
districts in serving students and 
the relative costs of different 
programs to tte districts, Pupil 
weighting formulas also encourage 
filling classes to maximize class 
size. 



Flat grants per student may encour- 
age undeslreablemalnslreamlng 
approaches such as placing handi- 
capped students in regular class- 
rooms as a low-cost approach. 

Pupil weighting formulas reinforce 
least restrict placements If 
they contain appropriate weights 
for such placements. 

Flat grants per student do not 
necessarily require specific 
handicapping conditions or place- 
ment labels. 



Pupil weight liig formulas generally 
require student labelling but may 
use labels which refer to the 
type of placement instead of 
the type of handicapping condition. 



Resource-to fti fo rmulas 
indirectlyl^-S^ge misclassi- 
fication betwse they contain 
Incentives to classify children 
In '.ays that maximize resources. 



Percentage cos t and excess cost formulas 
are neutral in encouraging misclassifica- 
tion if they reimburse all categories 
proportionally the same, 



Flat grants per teacher or 
classroom formulas tend to 
encourage lower cost placement 
for students. 

Percentage personnel and weighted 
teacher or classroom unit formulas 
encourage misclassification when 
they disproportionate reimburse 
specific special education categories 
(e.g., 70V of resource room teachers; 
5W of special class teachers) 



Percentage cost and excess cost formulas 
usually reinforce least restrictive place- 
ments by including such programs in the 
allowed costs. 



Resource-based formulas rein- 
force least restrictive place- 
ments If they include main- 
streaming units or personnel 
as accepteable for funding, 
Without these adaptations they 
encourage self-contained classes 
and resource rooms, 



Flat grants per teacher or Percentage cost and excess cost formulas 

classroom do not necessarily do not necessarily require condition or 

require handicapping conditions placement labels but frequently require 

or placement labels for some student categorization la order to set 

students. cost ceiling. 

Percentage salary reimburse- 
ment formulas do not necessarily 
require individual student labels 
but may require children to be 
identified by placement cate- 
gories or handicapping condition 
categories. 



Weighted teacher or classroom unit 
formulas usually require plactv 
labels for students but not coc 
labels. 
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Ill* Equitable Treatment 
of Districts 



Pupil-Baaed 



Resource-Based 



G»t-3ased 



A. Accomodate Flat grants per student make no 
varying student aceoarnodation for different types 



needs 



of students but do adjust for 
different numbers, 



Pupil weighting formulas accom- 
modate a range of different student 
programming needs, The more 
weights used, the more needs are 
a&wodated. They also accomo- 
date handicapped population size 
difference among districts 



Plat grants per teacher or 
cla ssroom do not accommodate 
dTT/erent student needs but 
may accommodate different 
numbers of students, 

Percentage salary reimburse- 
ment formulas usually acconto- 
date district differences in 
numbers and frequently types of 
handicapped pupils. 



Weighted teacher or classroom 
unit fonmlas accommodate district 
differences in numbers and types 
of handicapped pupils. 



p cos t and excess cost formulas 
accommodate & 'ct differences in 
numbers and t, of handicapped pupils. 



B. 



H 
si 

(0 



Accomodate 
cost variations 



Adjust for 
varying fiscal 
capacity 
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Flat grants per studen t <io not 
provide for cost variations 
among districts, 



Pupil weighting formulas do not 
specifically adjust for cost 
variations because weights are 
uniform for all districts. Cbst- 
of-living adjustment can be 
added, Pupil weights (imlt small 
districts from offering ^ heir own 
programs for small numbers of 
handicapped childnn and encourage 
interd i strict cooperative programs. 



Flat grants per student cont&i 
provision for fiscal capacity. 



no 



Pupil weighting formulas usually 
include an equalization factor to 
adjust for fiscal capacity. 



Resource-based formulas do not 
automatically adjust for cost 
variations among districts but 
may incorporate additional 
factors to reflect price 
differences or to allow small 
districts to qualify for units 
with less-thannninimum class 
sizes, 



R isource-hised formulas do not 
adjust for district differences 
in fisc.! 1 capacity. Social 
adjustments must be added. 



Percentage cost and excess for ces 
accomodate cost variations among * 
districts if they reimburse on indivi 
dual costs. Ceilings may penalize 
districts facing high costs, 



; .rcentage costs anti excess cost formulas 
Jo not adjust for f i seal capacity dif- 
feretices without the inclusion of special 
equalization factors. Pure cost-based 
formulas can reward high-wealth districts 
that choose to spend the! r revenues on 
special education, 



1MI 



• • • 

Pupil-Based Resource-Dased Cfrst-Based 

A 

IV, Efficient Adninistrative and 
Gbst Containment Practices 



A. 



Funding 
predictability 



Flat grants per student are highly 
predictable for states but do not 
cover unpredictable local costs. 



Pupil weighting formulas are fairly 
predictable for states but are less 
predictuble for districts faced 
with chniiijing costs or need to 
start entirely new classes because 
of a few udditional students. 



Flat grants per teacher or 
classroofl are very predic- 
table for states but do not 
cover unpredictable local 
costs, 

Percentage salary reimbursement 
formulas are less predictable for 
states if no statewide salary 
exists but are fairly predictable 
for districts. 



Percentage cost and excess cost formulas 
are less predictable for states but more 
predictable for districts, The use of eoit 
reimbursement ceilings offers states more 
predictability and districts less. 



B, Containment of 
tost 



Flat grants per student encourage 
IwKost programs yet may also 
? sriC';iirage the ovo r enrollment of 
mildly handicapped pupils. 

ft^lj^'jfht!.^ formulas if 
. ^riir wei^Jed do not 
■:»vr:-«!c wst expansion. 



Weighted teacher or classroom 
formulas are predictable for 
districts because they accomodate 
districts' needs to form new 
classes. Tliey are moderately 
predictable for states, 

Rcsourue'-based formulas are Percentage cost and excess jost fo rmulas 
relatively neutral with respect can encourage an expansion in special 
to escalating district costs, education costs if allowable cost cate- 
gories are broadly defined. Ceilings 
and monitor ihgal lowable costs improve cost 
containment. 



C, Minimized reports, Flat gr an ts ^cr student are fairh Resourobased formulas are 
record keeping and unburdciisome to udninister. 



Pup il weighting formulas require 
Ftadcnt- level record keeping, Sme 
formulas (hut by i; menus all) 
require fairly detailed accounting 
of pupils 1 time and programs, Some 
stale oversight of ^strict 
enrollment practices generally 
accompanies these formulas. 



generally not perceived as 
burdensome because they 
require a planning sequence 
(e.g., staff assignments, 
student ussigiuncnts) that 
most districts regularly use, 
Some state oversight may be 
necessary to verify cMts of 
pupils for generating units. 



Percentage cost and excess cost formulas 
usually require individual district eoTt 
records, submission and approval oi 
expenditure reports, mid fiscal oversight 
by the state or regional offices. 
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ABOUT THE PROJECT 

This material is made available through NASBE's Special 
Education Dissemination Project, Working in cooperation with 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, National Conference 
of State Legislatures, and toerlcaft Association of School 
Administrators, NASBE has undertaken a variety of aetiv.ues 
aimed at providing education policymakers with research and 
practice-based information on special education. 

The project is funded by the Division of Educational 
Services, Special Education Programs, U.S, Department of 
Education. However, the views expressed herein do not 
necessarily reflect the position or policies of that Department, 
This material may be reproduced. 

For more information about the project, contact Roberta 
Felker, Dinah Wiley o>* Cynthia Chambers at NASBE. 
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?ARESEARCH & RESOURCES ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 



MAI 1 ;.' , ' * 1ft 



PBC3MH EVAU1ATIQK FOR EFPBCTIVE SPECIAL EDtOiTlOW 



Special education programs in the United States have expanded from state 
special schools for the deaf and blind founded in the late 1800s, to well over 
15,000 state-authorized public school programs in 1983. These programs serve 
over three million pupils annually at a cost of millions of dollars of federal, 
state and local monies. 

Over the last hundred years, evaluation of these programs has also expanded, 
from no evaluation of special education programs to intensive evaluations for 
both local and state use. Improvement of the quality of educational programming 
for students is the single most desirable outcome of evaluation . Program 
evaluation also helps assure accountability, and assists p/ .ining for budgetary, 
personnel, facility and materials needs. It provides local, state and federal 
decisionmakers with critical information; it fosters cocnnunicat ion among diverse 
audiences; it clarifies program objectives and accomplishments. 

Although there ere muny journal articles and monographs about evaluation 
theory and practice, there are few resources available to help poJicyrrakers be 
more thoughtful and effective "consumers" of the special education program 
evaluations they receive. This issue brief addresses this need through a focus 
on ths following questions and their implications for state and local education 
policymakers: 

• WHAT DOES SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM EVALUATION MEAN? 

• HOV ARE SCME STATES HELPING LOCAL DISTRICTS TO ASSESS AND IVPRDVE THE 
QUALITY OF EDUCATIOKX PROGRAMMING FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN? 

• WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS OF AN ADEQUATE EVALUATION? 



A project for policymakers ad* blistered by the National Association of State Boards of Education in cooperation 
with the Council of Chief State School Officers, National Conference of State Legislatures, and American Association of 
School Administrators. 701 N. Fairfax Su Suite 340 Alexandria, V A 22314 (703)684-4000 
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WAT DOES SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM EVALUATION MEAN? 



The Manda te for St»te Monitoring U;;der p.L. 94-142 

line ISr-lSlil!^*^!?^? "W 1 ' 10 ' 1 "* provisiosis in P.L. 94-142 is to assure a single 
e S S ' ! °l th ! education of ^1 handicapped children within a 
a^ies^S^ a br0ad «" «• <« ^ate education 

"...provide for procedures for evaluation at least 
annually of the effectiveness of programs inmeeting the 
educational needs of handicapped children (including 
evaluation of individualized educational program) in 
accordance with such criteria that the Commissioner 
shall prescribe * Section 613.(a)(ll)) 

This mandate is made more specific in the federal regulations: 

cL,i sooner .!! PUCati0n ^ inClUde assuranc «. satisfactory to the 

progrUT including: *" '* pt and USe Pr ° per TOthods of Ministering each 

i) Monitoring of agencies, institutions, and organizations 

Inv P °n n b S , ,bl fl V f0r Carryin l ° Ut each P'^am.'and the enforcemen t o i 
any obligations imposed on those agencies, institutions and 
organizations under law; ,ons ' ana 



ii> 



iv) 



Providing technical assistance, if necessary, to those agencies 
institutions, and organizations; agencies, 

Encouraging the adoption of promising or innovative educational 
techniques by those agencies, institutions, and organ SSloST 

The dissaminat ion throughout the state of information on program 
requirements and successful practices; and program 

V> T!!!nM 0 f r , re H t ,L 0n °i deficienci « in program operations that are 
i^dentif 'fd through mom Coring or evaluation." (Education Division 
i^neral Administrative Regulations, Section 100b. ? 01 (3 ) (3)) 

rtecsJil!^ P ' L ' 94 ~ 142 J S .Passage, SEAs have implemented monitoring svstems 
designed to generate the information required by federal law Tnrf 1 ,7»,,uJif? 
Underlying this approach is an assumption that cornea nee w7th P ? S 
specific requirement, will assure quality pregremSflJ. J * 94-142 s 

Assessing t he Quality of Special Education Programs 

(Continued on >nside beck cover) 
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to observe whether the necessary procedures are in place to develop an 
individualized education program (IEP) and make a placement decision. It is 
comparatively simple to note whether timelines are observed, whether parents are 
duly notified, and whether all written documents are in the student's file. 
However, a local educat ion agency (LEA) can meet all these requirements and still 
be placing students in inappropriate settings or failing to develop the resources 
necessary to assure education in the least restrictive environment. 

A growing number of state and local education agencies are ready to move 
beyond simply looking at procedural measures of program performance and are seeking 
to prove that their programs are not just "working"— but are effective and of 
high quality. This has led to a series of state and local efforts to develop 
evaluation procedures which measure the quality of special education Dreams. 

Issues in Quality Evalua ti on 

Although the issue of quality evaluation has become more important n r ; ->onse 
to both local program m»eds and national pressures on education, a ^er of 
factors make quality evaluation difficult (Farrow, 1983). 

First, there is no consensus within either regular or special education about 
the meaning of educat ion qual ity. Similarly, the approaches to evaluating quality 
are as varied as the goals by which different people attempt to define it. For 
example, should quality be judged solely in terms of program outcomes such as 
student achievement? Are cost factors relevant to assessing quality, or should 
evaluative judgments be made free of resource considerations? 

Second, attempts to measure program quality are complicated by the need to 
define their relationship to compliance monitoring. Should these efforts be 
integrated into one system, or can they exist independently? Since resources are 
limited, would an emphasis on quality evaluation necessarily involve less intensive 
compliance monitoring? 

Third, there is a paucity of materials designed to assess the quality of 
special education programs. Thus, the Qccision to measure program qual ity usually 
includes a coranitment to develop appropriate evaluation materials as well. 

Fourth, any attempt to assess program quality may encounter resistance from 
those whose work is being evaluated. While everyone endorses the concept of 
quality evaluation, th> risk that results may be unfavorable rather than favorable 
can be intimidating. 

In addition, research suggests that other factors such as the nature of SEA 
leadership, and the involvement of local "users" of the evaluation need to be 
considered and resolved to assure maximum success of any program aualitv 
assessment. ^ J 

♦•••♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
REFERENCE 

Farrow, F e Effective state monitoring policies (Quality monitoring and 

monitoring of state op erated programs) . Washington, D.C.: The Center for 
the Study of Sociei Policy, 1983. 
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SEA EFFORTS TO EVALUATE TOE QUALITY OF SPECIAL EDUCTION PROGRAMS 



Despite the formidable challenges involved in assessing program quality, a 
number of SEAs have conrmitted themselves to "program qual ity evaluation, n eff orts 
which include a wide variety of methods, and which represent a multiplicity of 
views about the purpose of quality monitoring. Three such efforts are sumnarized 
;n the following section. For a more detailed analysis of these and other state 
evaluation efforts, see F? row (1983), and KASDE (1984). 



Nebraska Department of E ^k t ion's System of Program Effectiveness Evaluatio n 

The Nebraska Department of Education (NDE), partly in response to state 
statute (Nebraska Statute No. 43650), is developing a system of program quality 
evaluation (PQE) which is designed to meet both the SEAs 1 and LEAs 1 needs for 
evaluative information. In 1981, a 20-member Program Effectiveness Development 
Committee developed a set of six standards or what they termed "service goals" 
based on their perceptions of the characteristics of an effective special education 
program. The six major topic areas are: 

1. administration, relating to the internal operation of the district; 

2. service delivery, relating to tfie identification of students and the 
provision of services; 



3. curriculum/materials and facilities; 

4. communication with consigners; 

5. fiscal aspects; and 



6. system aspects, relating to the relationship between the special 
education programs and other programs or agencies which may be affected 
b handicapped tudents* 

The iv -tfi'afc Quality tWuiuat ion model was field tested in 20 districts during 
the 1983-84 s^.oci ye*r. Eventually, NDE plans tc implement the system statewide. 

For more information, contact: Mr. Don Anderson, Compliance Director, Special 
Education, Box 94987, 301 entennial Mall South, Lincoln, NE 68509-4987; (402) 
471-2471. 



****** 



Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education's System for Program 
Evaluation " " 

The Missouri Department of Elementary and secondary Education is developing 
a Special Education Evaluation (SEE) model to be used on a voluntary basis by LEAs 
as a way to document the effectiveness of their programs. The SEE model identifies 
six major components that address the quality of local specia). educat ion program* ? 



A projec* for policymakers administered by the National Association of State Boards of Education in cooperation 
with the Council of Chief State School Officers, National Conference of State Legislatures, and American Association of 
School Administrators. 701 N. Fairfax St, Suite 340 Alexandria, VA 22314 (703)684-40®ti 



1* identification of handicapped children; 

2. evaluation/diagnosis op reevaluat ion; 

3. development of individualized education programs (IEPs); 

4. placement; 

5. implementation of IEPs; and 

6. annual program review. 

Fop each component, the SEE model looks at resources, services, outcomes and 

rhT?X5 Li ° !T l -° Vi6W the P p0gram as a whole " The W «« s f ie * d tested during 

it!ti?! 3 :SLf? adenic y . eaP *. The s y stem wiU be implemented separately from the 
state's compliance monitoring system. J 

0 f Pl!^n^ inf < ?T ati0 ^ "S^ 8 Ted Nickel 1, State of Missour i , Department 
(314)^51^65? ^condary Education, P.O. Box 480, Jefferson City, VD 65102; 

****** 

North Carolina Department of Public Instruction's Program Qual ity Evaluation 

nro V frfp f rPAc Car ? 1 K ina,S k Pro .« ram # Qualit ? Evaluation (PQE) system is designed to 
provide LEAs with a mechan.sm for draining program qual i ty. PQE includes goals 
in tnree main areas: » 



1. determining learner gains /out comes; 

2. locating »\ncl evaluating [uMf>'«: and 

3. placing learners appropria- 4 .- 1 } . 

For each of these areas, PQE establ ishes program object ives and speci f ic evaluat ion 

d!?fi; 0 n?', L -f Can ,? 6t the numerica l standard for satisfactory performance at 
different levels, reflect.ng varying expectations for local programs. 

The PQE was field tested in 16 LEAs duri: , ,ne 1983-84 acad^ic year LEAs 

^IlO^ii'^c? 16 ^- th [° Ugh an . incentive ^ant program wnich provided uo 
to $10,000 to ass. st w.th implementation of the evaluation. Eventually North 

Sn?L na n P l ° COmb ' ne theSe eval "ation activities with the on-going compliance 
monitoring procedures. B v.wu V Maiite 

For more information contaetr The Division for Exceptional Children North 
^J^^" of Public mst: ,,tion, Education Building, Raleigh !. «' 2^1; 
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The chart on the following page high..ghts some majo. ^cacteristics of the 
three state examples described in this section. Pertaps the most striking 
observation that can be made about these and other efforts tc develop and implement 
program quality evaluation is that "the methods used by SEAs to measure quality 
are varied and represent divergent views about the goals of quality monitoring" 
{Farrow, 1983, 30). In special education, as in many other fields, quality means 
different things to different people. 

*******mmmmm*mm****mm*m**m*m*mmmm*m***mmmmmmmmm+mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm**mmmm*+*m** 
REFERENCES 

Farrow, F. Effective state monitoring policies (Quality monitoring and 

monitoring of state operated programs! ! Washington, D.C. : The Center fc^ 
the Study of Social Policy, 1983. 

National Association of State Directors of Special Education (NASDF UaU 
responses to the "Annual Evaluation" requirements for ce plans , 
Washington, D.C. : Author, 1984. " 
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BASIS KB CVALUVTION 




OlllER 


mDlEKT STATE 
OF DGVEUMNT 


RELATIONSHIP ID 
OM1IANCE KM10UIO 


Missouri 


Coordlf»*Gd devel- 
oprnent of mate- 
rials. 

Convened LEA 
representatives 
to review mate- 
rials. 


Jointly developed 
evaluation mate- 
rials with SEA. 

Will self- 
adninlster eval- 
uation ralhodb- 
logy. 


A systems analysis 
of educational pro- 
grams, with questions 
Hons that address 
program resources and 
policies. 


Information for 
local *chool 
districts. 


Discretion given 
to lEAs cn ihicli 
program areas to 
assess. 


Field tested in 
30 school dls- 
j fricts in school 
! ;oar 1983-64. 


Hone. 


Nebraska 


Coordinated devel- 
opment of mate* 
rials and evalu- 
ation standards. 

Convened adr ty 
ecwlttee, 

Will agister 
evaluation. 


Reviewed and 
revised a drift 
of the proposed 
standards. 


Standards and service 
goals fthlcti define 
the characteristics 
of a quality program. 


Information for 
iocal school 
districts* 


Use of evaluation 
Is voluntary for 
tEAs at Ihis point 
In time. 


Field tested :n 
four districts 
in schcof year 
19B1-M. 


SEA wants to coordinate 
but tot combine quality 
evaluation with com- 
pliance moriltoring* 


North Carolina 


Developed ircte- 
ritla. 

Will idntnlitcr 
evaluation, 

Will ejgrcgile 
data statewide. 


Aevicvri mite* 
rials, 

Hive option tc 
compete for In- 
centive frtntfl, 


Program goals, specific 
objectives, and evslu* 
tk loft questions which 
focus on program opera* 

MOM* 

tomerlcal standards 
for program accomplish* 
meats. 


tofofwklon for 
IAi, 

InfoMition for 
SEA planning a d 
budgeting system. 


SEA will tmti 
incentive grants 
to participating 
LEAS. 


Field tested in 

im-K 

Implementation 
in 16 districts 
In \m-u. 


UAs pi lot -testing 
the system are exempt 
from compliance moni- 
toring procedures. 

Eventual integration 
of quality evaluation 
and conpl lance monitor- 
ing. 



/ jpled frm: Fiffcw, P, Effect Ive >tite monitoring policies (Quality naiHorlmr ind 
monitor Ing o' operated profriwl . Wnh!qgton. btt Th« Ctnttr ' 
(or Ihi Study of Swill hllejTliU. 
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QUALITY EVALUATION: 
A CDNSUVER'S GUIDE FOR POLICSMMJERS 



Education policymakers • increasing concern with program quality is likely 
to lead to an increased demand for— and receipt of— systematic evaluation 
information. Many states have produced manuals detailing the process for obtaining 
this information, such as North Carolina's S pecial Education Program Quality 
Manual^ (North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 1983); Maryland's 
Evaluation Resource Manual (Maryland State Department of Education, 1980); and 
Massachusetts ' Special Educat ion Program Manual ; A Manageme nt Tool (Massachusetts 
Departmenc of Education, 1981). 

However, there are few resources available to assist policymakers in making 
sense of the often extensive reports which result from such processes. The 
following "checklist" is intended to help policymakers be more thoughtful and 
effective consumers of the evaluation reports they read by facilitating a clearer 
understanding of the components of an evaluation, and of the credibility of the 
reported results. The checklist outlines a series of steps which are arranged 
roughly in the order in which they appear in most evaluation reports. Each step 
includes representative activities, and provides "checkpoints"— questions to help 
policymakers assess each step's activities. 



STEP l: Read the complete evaluation report . 



In order to assess the quality and programuatic implications of an 
evaluation report, it is necessary first to become familiar with the 
program itself, and the way in which it -is evaluated. This is accompl ished 
most readily through an overview reading of the report. 

Qieckpoints for Policymakers 

• Is it clear exactly what program or program components 
the evaluation report is assessing? 

• Can you describe the types of information contained in 
the report and in the appendices? 

• Can you readily locate specific sections of the report? 



STEP 2: Review the evaluation model . 

Every evaluation has an implicit or explicit "model," an approach which 
defines the focus of the evaluation, including which questions are asked. 
Different models or approaches ask different questions, use data in 
different ways and require different levels of time, personnel, and 
resource conmitment. Thus, the selection of an evaluation model defines 
the scope cf the evaluation, frames the interpretation of the data, and 
helps everyone understand what types of information they can and cannot 
expect to receive. 



A project fcr policymakers administered by the National Association of State Boards of Education in cooperation 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, National Conference of State Legislatures, and American Association of 
School Administrators. 701 N. Fairfax SL, Suite 340 Alexandria, VA 22314 (703)684-4000 



Checkpoints for Policymakers 

• Can you identify the particular evaluation model or 
approach which is used as the basis for the evaluation? 

• Is a rationale included for its selection which clearly 
relates the assunptions, procedures and resource demands 
of the model to the assumptions, procedures and available 
resources of the special education program? 

• Is it clear how the evaluation model guides the program 
evaluation procedures? 

STEP 3: Review the evaluation's goals and objectives . 

The purpose of the evaluation goals and objectives is to provide a 
framework for describing program results. Usually, the objective is to 
determine how well a program is succeeding in reaching its goals. Goal 
statements are generally broad in scope and reflect long-term aims ox 
the program. The evaluator may narrow the goal statements to define one 
purpose or objective of the program, speeify the objective in measurable 
terms, and define 'che timeframe within which the objective is to be 
accomplished. 

The goals and objectives of the evaluation provide the focus for specific 
evaluation questions. For example, theCIPPMbdel (Stuff lebeam et. al., 
1971) delineates four broad goal areas from which evaluation questions 
are derived. 

1) Context Evaluation 

• Wiat are the unmet needs of the special education student? 

• What program obstacles or constraints exist that inpede 
meeting these needs? 

• What program goals or objectives are necessary to meet 
these needs? 

2) Input Evaluation 

• Does the special education program have the necessary 
prerequisite resources to deliver the needed services?" 

• Wiat strategies will be employed to meet the program 
goals? 

• How will these strategies be implemented? 
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3) Proeess Evaluation 

• To what extent has the program implemented activities 
which were designed to meet program goal*? 

• \Miat do existing program activities look like? 

4) Product Evaluation 

• To what extent have program goals been accomplished? 

• How confident can we be that observed changes are a result 
of the special education program? 

Checkpoints for Policymakers 

• Do the evaluation goals, objectives and questions relate 
to the evaluation model selected? 

• Are the goals and objectives of the evaluation clearly 
linked to the goals and objectives of the education 
program? 

• Are the evaluation objectives stated in such a way that 
you can tell if they have been acconpl ished? 

• Are the goals and objectives which you feel are important 
to investigate included? Do you have the data you want 
and need? 



STEP 4: Review the evaluation criteria . 

For a particular aspect of a program to be considered successful, it 
must meet certain expectations. These expectations are the evaluation 
cr i ter ia. Cr i ter ia or standards can be of two general types : 1 ) 
qualitative or descriptive standards, such as "comnensurate with the 
student's abilities;" and 2) quantitative or numerical standards, such 
as "75 percent satisfactory." Standards can be established through the 
use of specialists, through a review of past performance to determine 
reasonable expectations, through reliance on measures of improvement, 
or through reliance on established norms and practices. Sometimes, the 
standards are stated in the policy under which the program was adopted. 

Whatever stancards are chosen, it is essential that they be agreed to 
by everyone involved in the evaluation, including the audience(s) for 
the evaluation report. If the standards for judging the program are not 
seen as credible and valued, the evaluation itself will not be taken 
seriously. 

Checkpoints for Policymakers 

• Is the type of standard to be used as the criterion for 
success clear for each objective? 
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• is the way in which the standard was selected clear? 

• Do you agree with the standard selected, i.e., do you 
feel the results as measured by this standard are 
believable and valued? 



STEP 5: Reviegr the population and the sample selection . 

The population is the group about whan the e valuator is interested in 
gathering information and drawing conclusions. For example, a population 
might include n all students eligible for special education programs. n 
When it is not feasible to include the total population in an evaluation, 
a sample must be drawn by specifying who will be included in or excluded 
from the population being studied. There are many conmonly used sampling 
procedures (e.g., simple random sampling, stratified random sampling), 
all of which help to assure that the sample selected accurately represents 
the population being studied. 

Frequently, including the entire population in an evaluation study 
involves a substantial coranitment of time, personnel and money. The 
critical concern is to include enough individuals to produce a believable 
estimate of program effectiveness. 

Checkpoints for Policymakers 

• Is the population and/or sample for the evaluation clearly 
specified? 

• If a sample is used, is the sampling procedure clearly 
delineated and a rationale provided? 

• Are all groups which are affected by the program and which 
you believe are important included in the population 
and/or sample? 



STEP 6: Review the evaluation design . 

The purpose of evaluation is to provide a means of making valid decisions 
and judgments about a program's effect on the w real world. n Viewed 
broadly, evaluation studies are either quantitative , based on the 
principles of experimental design (cf. Campbell and Stanley, 1963); or 
qualitative , drawn from social science field methods (cf. Patton, 1978). 

Quant i tat i ve approaches assume the necess i ty , des i rab i 1 i ty and 
possibility of applying empirical standards to programs and problems 
involving human beings; they include experimental and quasi-experimental 
designs. Qualitative approaches, on the other hand, assume that huiran 
interactions are not all amenable to numerical and statistical reduction; 
they include case studies and other naturalistic methods which try to 
capture the meaning and successes of the program in descriptive terms. 
These tw approaches to evaluation design are not discrete; it is not 
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necessary to choose between the two. Rather, both offer useful 
alternatives since different kinds of problems and questions require 
different approaches. 

Ultimately, consideration must also be given to what the evaluation 
audiences believe constitutes valid and reliable findings or results. 
Measurement and design decisions are usually made within an explicitly 
political context; they are not simply a matter of expertly selecting 
the "best" techniques. As Patton observed, "Design and data collection 
decisions are a far cry from being neutral, objective, or rational; such 
decisions are political, subjective and sat isf icing" (Patton, 1978, 202). 

Checkpoints for Policymakers 

• Is the selection of an evaluation design clear anfl 
justified by the aims of the program, the types oF 
information needed, and the timeframe and data col- 
lection burden involved? 

• Do you believe that the types of information provided 
(e.g., statistical, descriptive) are valid and reliable 
data upon which you would be willing to take action? 



STOP 7: Review the data collection and analyses processes. 

It is possible to collect evaluation information in a variety of wys, 
such as questionnaires, observations, interviews, rating scales,' 
document review, and performance tests. Care should be taken so that 
the method or methods chosen enhance the reliability and validity of 
both the data collected and the total evaluation design. 

Once evaluation information has been collected, data analysis can be 
conducted. Most LEA and SEfc procedures rely primarily on descriptive 
statistics such as frequencies, percentages and means. Quotations, 
illustrations and descriptions may be included to add to the readability 
and believability of the statistical data. One of the most important 
standards for data analysis is, "Is the evaluation information presented 
in the most clear and useful way possible?" 

Checkpoints for Policymakers 

• Does the evaluation address the extent to which the 
instruments measure what they are supposed to measure 
(i.e., are they valid)? 

• Does the instrument design give you confidence that if 
the instruments, were adninistered more than once to 
similar groups (or to the same group) they would yield 
consistent results (i.e., are they reliable)? 

• Do the nays in which the data are analyzed and presented 
reflect the program objectives and make sense to you? 
Are the types of data provided (e.g., percent correct, 
percentile rank, grade equivalents) of use to you? 
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STEP 8: Review the overall evaluation report 

Checkpoints for Pol if.ym a lro,.c 

Format Considerations: 

• Is there an Executive Suranary which provides a clear 
aescription of the evaluation procedures and results? 

• Is the report arranged in such a way (e.g. with 
appropriate tables and section headings) that you can 
U e 2ii?yf at information is of Merest to you and If inS 

Content Considerations: 

• ^! ? t the rep ? rt provide ^lievable evidence that the 
?„ M e r U J tS sported occurred as the result of the 
S nn^lf dyCat iu n ? ro?ram or are otner explanations, such 
?hi^it g t r0Wt J.° f the student *. just as%lausible? Are 

™f-^i ter *- than " hat wuld be Predicted without a 
speciax education program? 

• Are alternative interpretations of the data presented 
and the reasons for their rejection made clear? 

• Are the reported results educationally significant that 
Merino n ° yntrtvial magnitud/ conten area 
generally accepted as importer ShTeh can be achieved 
at a reaso nable cost " (Tallmadge, 1977, 34)? 2252 

• tn%ne e t«t U fl nd e ? n e M ed consi f tent ' e.g., do the numbers ' 

substantiated by the evidenc^ ^ ° f Ca " Sallty 

• Are there any "unanticipated conseouenees" of tho 
program? Are they documented and expla^nld fn a way t£S 
makes their impact clear? y 
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STEP 9: Design a program improvement management plan . 



The value of an evaluation, especially one which addresses issues of 
program quality, rests in the usefulness of its recommendations. 
Recomnendations cover two broad areas: 1) remediation of deficit areas; 
and 2) improvement of activities determined to be of primary importance. 
These require both an objective analysis of evaluation data and a 
subjective analysis of participant concerns. From such analyses, 
priorities for action can be selected, and a management plan for 
accomplishing these priorities can be generated. 

Checkpoints for Policymakers 

e Are the recomnendations clearly based on the evaluation 
informat ion presented? Do you bel ieve these 
recoranendat ions ef f ect i vely address the appropr iate 
program strengths and weaknesses? Is it clear tfio has 
responsibility for taking action on the recomnendations? 

• Do the policy implications and recomnendations follow 
directly from the data? Does the report provide the 
rat ionale and information you need to act on these 
reconmendat ions? 



Conclusion 

The preceding sunmary of program evaluation procedures illustrates 
representative components of a technically adequate evaluation. While these 
conponents can be easily delineated, in real life many factors limit their 
implementation. These include diversity in program objectives, heterogeneity of 
program staff, and swings in resource allocation as well as timelines, and 
polit ics. 

Policymakers need to consider both the standards for a quality evaluation, 
and the constraints involved in operational izing such standards. The key is to 
be involved and informed at all steps during the evaluation process! 
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PBQSMM EVALUATION CHKXLIST 



Step l ; Read the complete evaluation report , 

• Is it clear exactly what program or program components the evaluation 
report is assessing? 

• Can you describe the types of information contained in the report and 
in the appendices? 

• Can you readily locate specific sections of the report? 

Step 2 ; Review the evaluation model . 

• Can you identify the particular evaluation model or approach which is 
used as the basis for the evaluation? 

• Is a rationale included for its selection which clearly relates the 
assumptions and procedures of the model to the assumptions and procedures 
of the special education program? 

• Is it clear how the evaluation model guides the program evaluation 
procedures? 

Step 3 ; Review the evaluation's goals and objectives . 

• Do the evaluation goals, objectives and quest ions relate to the evaluation 
model selected? 

• Are the goals and objectives of the evaluation clearly linked to the 
goals and objectives of the special education program? 

• Are the evaluation objectives stated in such a way that you can tell if 
they have been accomplished? 

• Are the goals and objectives which you feel are important to investigate 
included? Do you have the data you want and need? 

Step 4 : Review the evaluation criteria . 

• Is the type of standard to be used as the criterion for success clear 
for each objective? 

• Is the my in which the standard was selected clear? 

• Do you agree with the standard selected, i.e., do you feel the results 
as measured by this standard are believable and valued? 

Step 5 : Review the population and sample selection . 

• Is the population and/or sample for the evaluation clearly specified? 

• If a sample is used, is thfc sampling procedure clearly delineated and a 
rationale provided? 

• Are all groups \tfiich are affected by the program and which you believe 
are important included in the population and/or sample? 

Step 6 : Review the evaluation design * 

• Is the selection of an evaluation design clear and justified by the aims 
of the program, types of data needed and the t i roe frame and data collection 
burden involved? 

• Do you believe that the types of information provided (e.g., statistical, 
descriptive) are valid and reliable data upon which you would be willing 
to take action? 

A project for policymakers administered by the National Association of State Boards of Education in cooperutio 
with the Council of Chief State School Officers, National Conference of State Legislatures, and American Association c 
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Step 7 : Review the data collection and analyses processes 



• Do€S the evaluation address the extent to which the instruments measure 
what they are supposed to measure (i.e., are they valid)? 

• Does the instrument design give you confidence that if the instruments 
were administered more than once to similar groups (or to the same group) 
they would yield consistent results (i.e., are they reliable)? 

• Do the wys in which the data are analyzed and presented reflect the 
program objectives and make sense to you? Are the types of data provided 
(e.g., percent correct, percent ile rank, grade equivalents) of use to you? 

Step 8 : Review the overall evaluation report . 
Format Considerations 

• Is there an Executive Surrmary which provides a clear description of the 
evaluation procedures and results? 

• Is the report arranged in such a way (e.g., with appropriate tables and 
section headings) that you can identify what information is of interest 
to you and find it easily? 

Content Considerations 

• Does the report provide believable evidence that the positive results 
reported occurred as the result of the special education program or are 
other explanations, such as normal growth of the students, just as 
plausible? Are things better than what would be predicted without a 
special education program? 

• Are alternative interpretations of the data presented, and the reasons 
for their rejection made clear? 

• Are the reported results educationally significant, i.e., are they "of 
nontrivia l magnitude, in a content area generally accepted as inogrtant , 
which can be achieved at a reasonable cost "? " 

• Are the data presented consistent, e.g., do the numbers in the text and 
tables agree? Are the inferences drawn from the data consistent with 
the evidence, e.g., does the evaluation claim educational significance 
only when the data support it? Are claims of causality substantiated 
by the evidence? 

• Are there any "unanticipated consequences" of the program? Are they 
documented and explained in a way that makes their impact clear? 

llSLj): Design a program improvement management plan . 

• Are the recommendations clearly based on the evaluation information 
presented? Do you believe these reconmendations effectively address the 
appropriate program strengths and weakness? Is it clear who has 
responsibility for taking action on the reconnendations? 

• Do the policy implications and recommendations follow directly from the 
data? Does the report provide the rationale and information you need 
to act on these recommendations? 
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A FXICaAKER'S EVALUATION GLOSSArff 



Evaluation, like many other fields, has a language which describes its 
processes and products in a specialized manner. The following glossary is provided 
to clarify some of the basic evaluation research terminology. (Katzer et.al., 
1982). 

Action research ; Research in which the decisionmaker using the results of the 
research takes part in the research. 

Applied research : Research carried out to discover new knowledge that has imme- 
diate applicability. 

Average : A measure of central tendency (the middle) of a set of scores. Usually, 
it is synonymous with the mean. 

Case study: An analysis and explication of a single situation or single case 
(unit of analysis; subject), often using qualitative methods. 

Before and after design : An experimental design in which subjects are measured 
oaa given variable before and after the independent variable (or treatment) 
is administered. 

Causality : The concept that some phenomena cause other phenomena. 

Control group: In a study made up of several different treatment groups, the 
cootrol group is the one against which the others are compared. Often, the 
control group does not receive any treatment. (Also known as the conparison 
group.) 

Correlation : In informal usage, correlation is often used as a synonym for 
"association, "although there is a technical distinction between these terms. 
Correlation is also used to stand for a particular measure of association, 
Pearson's r. 

Demographic variable: An attribute variable of a person; usually a variable 
that classifies a person into social groupings. Common demographic variables 
are age, sex, social class, ethnicity and marital status. 

Dependent variable: The variable that is thought to be affected by an 
independent variable (Also known as the criterion, outcome, predicted or 
response variable.) 

Descriptive statistics : Statistics that sumrarize a set of data; inferences 
from the data to a larger population are not made. 

Empirical : Subject to critical evaluation through observation or experiment 
rather than through speculation or theorizing. 

Experimental group : A treatment group that receives a level of the independent 
variable (or treatment) vfoich is of substantive interest, as contrasted with 
the control group. 
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External validity : The generality of research results. 

Experimental research: Research in which the subjects have been subjected to a 
trSSS! o'r evenly' 086 ° f ^ ^ 13 t0 aSSeSS the effect ° f that 

Field experiment study: Non-experimental research conducted in a non- 
laooratory setting, usually the natural environment of the phenomenon under 

Formative evaluation: Evaluation which is conducted during a program or 

VittVin* t" h SUa , ly f ° r -J he pUrp0Se of Panting progress/prSbllns and 
altering the process, if necessary, while it goes on. 

Independence : Nfo association or relationship. 

— P vaMaole? riable: ^ variable tnou * nt to P Poduce * "suit on the dependent 

Internal validity: A consideration of whether the independent variable produced 
variation in the dependent variable. Thus, internal validity is a type of 
factual accuracy. J yp 

Longitudinal study; A study conducted over a period of time, although sometimes 
only at a few discreet points in time during that period. 

^^syrobol S s inPlified description of a Phenomenon, often in words, pictures or 

^"Sl^iL 0 ^? 1 / 0 " 5 * A mt £* ° f e atnerin e *t. that involves making a 

2 1 Ue Vtt~t it™ tney ° ccur in tneir setting while having 

as little effect as possible on those events. 

Non-experimental design; a research design in which it is impossible to 
control all biases and protect internal validity. 

Paradigm A complex theoretical model that is used to explain phenomenon. 
Policy research: Research conducted to help formulate or evaluate policy. 
Population: All possible observations or units which could be used in a study. 
P ° St ^ t rei tmen? a irgTv e e'n t . ° f 6Xper ™ ental sub i ects on ■ given variable after a 

SS ^JfiSS£2t °is aSnlsU^df ^ wUbU bef °' e the « 
^m^^l ^XZ^^^ - —stand 

^^^^UoJv^r^ that to W» ^ 

- QUflS ^f^jyr.r k . reSearch: A" experiment in which some, but not all sources 
a^gTnW at least= 
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Reliability : Extent to which a measuring instrument would give the same value 
if used over and over providing the attribute measured did not change* 

Research design : The strategy or plan of an experiment, often focusing on the 
control of possible biases and the scheduling of treatments and measurements* 

Sample : The subset of the population actually used in the research. 

Statistical significance: The outcome of significance tests in which the 
results are shown to have a low probability of being due to chance alone, 
thereby eliminating chance as a viable cause of the results. 

Sumrative evaluatieftg Evaluation which is concerned with determining overall 
effectiveness of a completed program or process, usually for the purpose of 
deciding whether or not to repeat it, or what changes, if any, need to be 
made before repeating. 

Validity : How well an instrument measures the phenomenon under investigation* 
REFERENCE 
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ABOUT THE PROJECT 

This material is made available through NASBE's Special 
Education Dissemination Project. Working in cooperation with 
the Council of Chief State School Officers, National Conference 
of State Legislatures, and American Association of School 
Administrators, NASBE has undertaken a variety of activities 
aimed at providing education policymakers with research and 
practice-based information on special education. 

The project is funded by the Division of Educational 
Services, Special Education Programs, U.S. Department of 
Education. However, the views expressed herein do not 
necessarily reflect the position or policies of that Department. 
This material may be reproduced. 

For more information about the project, contact Roberta 
Felker, Dinah Wiley or Cynthia Chambers at NASBE. 
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ISSUE V 
MAY 1984 



PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Once it is discovered that a child has a handicapping condition, research 
and common sense both dictate that the best available intervention should be 
applied as early as possible. For many of these children, the necessary 
intervention will include special education and related services designed to 
enhance the development of certain skills and behaviors. 

Much is known about how to help very young handicapped children. Yet to 
deliver the services they need, public agencies must overcome obstacles such as 
inadequate information, commitment, financing and coordination. Despite these 
barriers, public officials are beginning to take steps to ensure that early 
intervention services are provided to the preschoolers who need them. 

To help decisionmakers fill the information gap regarding preschool special 
education, this issue brief addresses questions like the following: 

• WX ARE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAIVE FOR PRESCHOOL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN A 
SOUND INVESTMENT? 

• HCW ARE STATES CURRENTLY MEETING THE NEEDS OF HANDICAPPED INFANTS, 
TODDLERS AND OLDER PRESCHOOLERS? 

• WHAT ARE SOVC KEY ISSUES AND IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION POLICYMAKERS? 
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devel^nto^!. 0 ^ ^r"^" haVe establ ^hed that human learning and 

HE"" & ««sf jss as? ss g- = e 

served has expanded in recent years to include high-risk preschool children 

imtil™S^!S. lit i,hn-L nt !l e>t in l hS im P° r . tance of early childhood education 
start o„h . ^ 1 1C awareness became heightened partly as a result of Head 
Start and similar preschool programs that drew attention to the needs of children 

£d slxM^Th? 117 disadva " t j tged and/ ° r ^<»"y handicapped 1„ / 

S • . P r °* raras had a pragmatic base; it just seemed to "make sens? 

to V/in I^Mf ? e , d , UCate bHnd °* deaf ^ildren. Whether a chi Id miX be able 
Snffi, * nte 0 llectuall y or socially from the preschool curriculum Ss seldom^ 
considered. Programs were often designed on the assumption that theyWld borrow 
^ 'J" r^ril 1 ?' ™"">*>l°li«. and theories oMearning that we?e cur reiuy 
SSSL v^ d f^ ing - im P ieraent ^ in traditional non-hand i capped p?esenool 
was^rt,;? after P ro ? rams "* r e funded, it was realized that frequently "here 
™L?Ll ? ,°H 0re ° f eurri <: ular information on which ta draw. Finally most 

seventies" 'iliTi 1 - - f^T 1 ' education emerged dur ^ the late sixties and the 

alrw wei"l IJuSif 2 hS* h^h™? ° f i ea ' nin e and Personality develcoment are 
jairiy well solidified by the end of a child's early years became stronger Thic 

h d , °H br ° aden f d SUpP ° rt for the hypothesis that educabil i?y could be enhanced 

0 pa? ic P u?a P r r bL'ff? n f d ? rl Z 'T^™'*' and that such experiences sho^S oe 

01 particular benefit to disadvantaged and handicapped children Demonstration 
preschool programs were established, grounded in the rationale" that effect 
taSS«F c ° uld over H cane ba " ie 's to learning that environmental factors 
2??.?' ? l h l ,nid " sev enties, this rationale was supported by stron* evidence 
including Head Start evaluations (Hubbell, 1983). «ron„ eviaence, 

holds A hian e "ro^! ra fL SUrge ° f - i,UereSt in Ib,m V and the early childhood years 

f llMa( , . neiping oaoies and their families to livp 

taller ^nd happier lives together from the outset. o\ ' . . . ! 

of probl** VeTooud » f s fXS E^;'."? 
..feVa n uer n " 0rMS,n8theehanTCS s "" f »«"y '-»ure sohooui and 
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American conmitment to early special education is still precarious. Data 
submitted to Congress ( Sixth Annual Report , 1984) for the school year 1981-82 
indicate that the number 0 f children ages three to five served under Public Law 
94-142 totaled only 239,250, Most conmunities that have started preschool programs 
for handicapped children are continuing to provide them, yet these conmunities 
tend to be the exception rather than the rule. Still, the outlook for the future 
of early education is promising, iMany opportunities are appearing for persons 
prepared as early childhood teachers or adninistrators, ftfcre importantly, perhaps, 
a substantial body of research indicates that if and when free, public education 
becomes available to all America's very young children, the following changes 
might be anticipated: 

1. Nfeny more children who need special education will be identified early. 

2. Early identification will permit equally early intervention to provide 
the best start for each child's education and self-concept, 

3. E*rly intervention should result in greater cost-effectiveness, because 
special education is applied earlier when the situation is more amenable 
to change. Need for later special education may be eliminated in many 
cases. 

4. Parents will be spared the concerns that mount as they see their 
exceptional children grow older without adequate attention, and parental 
conmitment to education should be increased (Reynolds <5c Birch, 1981). 

Exactly these kinds of results are being reported in outcome studies of early 
education programs. Such evidence is reviewed in th* "Research" section of this 
issue brief, , 

R 
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Effectiveness 

Eff i-sa^y studies of early childhood special education strongly suggest that 
it is both cost-effective and beneficial to handicapped children. Substantial 
gains have been documented across diverse handicapping conditions and all degrees 
(mild, moderate, severe) of impairment. Longitudinal follow-up studies have found 
that these gains do not disappear over time. Each of these findings will be 
addressed in this section, which summarizes a research review published by the 
Colorado Department of Education (McNulty et al , 1983). 

Longitudinal Studies: Sustained Performance and Benefits 

Longitudinal studies conducted since the 1930s have suggested that early 
intervention increases intellectual development and that the increases are 
lasting. McNulty (1983) reports an analysis of the findings of fourteen long- 
range studies of handicapped and low-income children served by a variety of infant 
and preschool developmental programs. Compared to children who did not have 
preschool, the children served by these programs: 

1. consistently scored higher on achievement measures, 

2. required less special education, and 

3. were held back in grade less often. 

In 1982, the New York State Department of Education completed a five-year 
study of 1,348 disadvantaged children enrolled in an experimental pre- kindergarten 
in the public schools. By the end of third grade, significantly fewer of the 
pre- kindergarten children, compared to control group children, had repeated grades 
or been placed in special education. The study's authors suggested that 
"substantial savings in the cost of special education and remediation might be 
realized by expanding educational opportunities for preschool children" (McNulty, 
1983, 9). 

Shorter -Term Empirical Studies 

Short-term studies respond to a different set of important research questions, 
such as: 

1. Is early intervention effective for all categories of handicapping 
conditions? 

2. Does the severity of the handicap influence program effectiveness? 

McNulty's review highlights research on the effectiveness of preschool 
programs for several handicapping conditions: 

• Mental Retardation . Many researchers have demonstrated that preschool 
contributes to higher skill acquisition in language, academics, self- 
help, and motor development; a number of studies specifically support 
early intervention with Down's Syndrome (Kirk, 1985, 1965; IVbore et al 
1981; Hanson et al, 1978; Hayden et al, 1976; Dimitriev et al, 1981). 
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• Sensory Impaired. The research indicates it is particularly valuable 
for severely hear ing- impaired and congenital ly blind children to enter 
preschool programs before the age of three (Horton, 1976; Sirnnons-Mart in, 
1981; Clark, 1981; Adelson et al , 1975). 

• Emotional Disorders . One study found that early intervention with 
severely emot ional ly disturbed preschoolers produced long-term 
beneficial effects (Strain, 1981). 

• Severely/Profoundly Handicapped , Preschool programs have helped these 
children in a variety ot areas such as communication, social, and self- 
help skills (Bricker et al, 1981; Rosen-iVbrr is et al, 1981). 

• Mixed Handicaps. Successes documented for programs that serve children 
with different handicaps indicate the feasibility of serving a variety 
of handicaps in one program (Zeitlin, 1981; Bricker et al , 1981; Hayden 
et al, 1977). 

Third-Party Evaluations 

Independent evaluations of demonstration preschool programs established by 
the federal Handicapped Chi Idr en's Early Education Program (HCEEP) have found: 

1. over half (55%7 of all HCEEP graduates are placed in integrated settings 
that are less expensive than more specialized placement alternatives 
(Littlejohn, 1982); 

2. two-thirds (67%> of the graduates perform in the average and abcve- 
average ranges in relation to their peers, according to staff of the 
regular and special educat ion programs which the graduates attend 
(Littlejohn, 1982); 

3. significant gain in five skill areas among 160 randomly-selected children 
from 32 randomly-selected early childhood projects (Stock et al, 1976). 

Cost-effectiveness 

Early special education can result in a total cost savings of over $16,000 
per handicapped student throughout the years in school, according to data compiled 
by Mary E. Wood (1981) from individual studies throughout the United States. 
Wood also found that handicapped students who attend preschool leave special 
education for regular education at a higher rate and a younger age than those 
without preschool. The costs of special education increase at each higher 
educational level; thus, delaying intervention results in more children requiring 
more special services at higher costs. Because institutionalization is the most 
expensive form of service, it is particularly cost-effective to provide very early 
intervention services for severely and profoundly handicapped children. 
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Based on a 15-year follow-up study of children who had attended a two-year 
preschool program, Schweinhart andWfeikart (1981) projected the following economic 
benefits: 

1. savings of $3,353 per child as a result of reduced need for special 
education services; and 

2. an increase of $10,798 per-child lifetime earnings based on achievement 
of a higher educational level. 

The researchers projected a total of 248 percent return on the cost of the original 
investment in the pre-school program. 

In conclusion. theMcNulty review states that money spent on the excess costs 
of early intervention might be paid back to the government through: 

• reduced future needs for special education, 

• higher projected earnings which result in higher income taxes, 

• reductions in income maintenance payments, and 

• avoidance of institutionalization. 
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LEGISLATION 



Review of Federal Initiatives 



This section suranarizes a review of the progression of federal attention to 
early childhood education provided by Bender and Bender (1979). During the early 
1960s, the federal government began to lay the foundation for serving handicapped 
children in publ icly- funded education programs with enactment of programs serving 
disadvantaged youth. While many of these programs centered on helping adolescents; 
the emphasis on public responsibility for the education of underserved out-of- 
school youth had implications for preschoolers. 

Several important social movements then created an impetus for early education 
programs. One was the initiation of major intervention programs for young poverty- 
level children, a focus of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act which 
provided for compensatory school programs, and also encouraged program innovation, 
in addition to federal funding, private foundations began supporting various 
phases of eonmunity education, and allowed local public school districts access 
to their support. 

Of particular importance to an increasing national commitment was the creation 
of Head Start, funded in 1968 from the Economic Opportunity Act's Conmunity Action 
Program (CAP). Simultaneously, Congress established the 1968 Early Childhood 
Assistance Act, which emphasized the needs of handicapped preschool children. 

During the 1970s, these initiatives were strengthened and refined. In 
particular, the 1974 Economic Opportunity and Conmunity Partnership Act 
revitalized Head Start and stipulated that ten percent of the children enrolled 
must be handicapped. 

This was followed by what is currently the most significant federal 
camutment, the 1975 Education for All Handicapped Children Act (Public Law 94- 
142). P.L. 94-142 provided the impetus for state departments of education to 
provide a "free appropriate public education" (FAPE) to all handicaoped children 
including the previously underserved preschool population. It provided formula 
grants to states for funding direct services to handicapped children, and included 
preschool incentive grants based on the number of handicapped preschool children 
receiving special education. The following summary of its provisions is taken 
from Ne.sworth et al (1980). All indented quotes from P.L. 94-142 are taken ?r™ 
the Federal Register (1977, 42(163), p. 42488). 

P.L. 94-142. The Education for All Handicapped Children Act, and the 
regulations that describe implementation procedures, provide broad guarantees 
regarding the law's application to preschool children. In general, 

Each state shall ensure that free appropriate public education is 
available to all handicapped children aged three through eighteen within 

There are, however, several qualifications that must be considered. With special 
reference to children in the age ranges of three to five years and 18 to 21 years 
the following caveat applies: jre«r», 
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If state law or a court order requires the state to provide education 
to handicapped children in any disability category in any of these age 
groups, the state must make a free appropriate public education available 
to all handicapped children of the same age who have that disability. 

This provision simply says that education cannot be denied to some children and 
provided for others who have the same disability and are the same age. In addition 
the regulations specify that: 5 

If a public agency provides education to nonhandi capped children in any 
of these age groups, it must make a free appropriate public education 
available to at least a proportionate number of handicapped children of 
the same age. 

^liiEHf^l wna J tev< ? r is Provided for nonhandi capped children must be 

provided for handicapped children as well. The federal guarantees, however, also 
allow for deference to state laws and court orders, as noted by the following 
sections: 5 

A state is not required to make a free appropriate public education 
available to a handicapped child in one of these groups if: 

(i) State law expressly prohibits, or does not authorize, the 
expenditure of public funds to provide education to nonhandi capped 
children in that age group; or 

(ii) The requirement is inconsistent with a court order which governs 
the provisions of free public education to handicapped children 
in that state. 




Finally, however, the requirement to identify, locate and evaluate 
age 21 S chlldren (referred to as child-find) does apply from birth through 

Under the statute, the age range for the child-find requirement (0-n) 
is greater than the mandated age range for providing free appropriate 
public education (FAPE). One reason for the broader age requirement 
under "child-find" is to enable states to be aware of and plan for vouneer 
children who will require special education and related services 
Moreover, while a state is not required to provide FAPE to handicapped 
children below the age ranges mandated under 121a. 300, the state may 
at its discretion, extend services to those children, subject to the 
requirements on priorities... 

The final statement is important because it makes clear that states do have the 
discretion to extend services to preschool handicapped children. And, if they 
maKe tms choice, the services must be provided in accordance with other 
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provisions of the law. Thus, in situations where preschool services are being 
provided, the provisions described earlier apply. 



1983 Anen&aent. Prior to a recent amendnent, the P.L. 94-142 preschool 
incentive grent program applied only to children three to five years of age. With 
passage of the 1983 Education of the Handicapped Act Amendnent* (P.L. 98-199), 
Congress voted to extend the program to handicapped children under the age of 
three. A new section provides grants to states for planning, developing or 
implementing state plans for serving handicapped children from birth through five 
years of age. * 

State Legislation 

Presently, about half of the states have rmndated legislation for the 
provision of educational services to some children under five. Few states extend 
their service mandate to all handicapped children between the ages of birth and 
five years. The following chart, based on a 1981 survey to which all 50 states 
responded, outlines the picture of state mandates for early education for the 
handicapped (O'Connell, 1983). 

STATE MANDATES TO SERVE PRESCHOOL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Number of Percentage 
Mandate States of States 



1. All handicapped children from birth 
to five years must receive educational 
services. 



16% 



2. Educational services are required only 
for children from birth to three years 

of age who are: 4 g% 

a) deaf and blind (Delaware, Texas) 

b) 50% below normal development (Okla.) 

c) "in some specified categories" (111.) 

3. All handicapped children from three to 
five years of age must receive 

educational services. 12 24% 

4. Educational services are required only 

for some three to five year olds: 7 14% 

a) four- and five-year olds 
(Oklahoma and Minnesota) 

b) four-year old deaf children and 
all handicapped five-year olds 
(South Carolina) 

c) five-year olds only (four states) 

5. No mandate 24 38% 
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Tn conclusion, federal and state requirements for preschool education have 
grown slowly but steadily in the last twenty- five years. On the federal level, 
the 1975 Education for All Handicapped Children Act provided a catalyst for state 
and local involvement in educating very young handicapped children. Individual 
states are expanding their mandates in the direction of service to all handicapped 
preschoolers regardless of their age or handicapping condition. These trends 
reflect a growing commitment to providing children with the earliest possible 
intervention at a time when it may have the best chance of ameliorating the effects 
of a handicapping condition, 
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EXAMPLES OF PROGRAMS SERVING PRESCHOOL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



State Programs 

Wisconsin: The Portage Project (Hotte -Based) 

This program was originally funded in 1969 by the Education of the Handicapped 
Act (P.L. 91-239), Title VI, Part C, as an educational model for early childhood 
intervention for mentally retarded and very young rural children. The funding 
agency's goal was to develop, implement and demonstrate how a program of early 
intervention — compared to existing medical approaches— could be effective. The 
project is a response to needs expressed by large numbers of parents for help anc 
support services for their children. 

This home-based model provides screening, educational diagnosis, and planning 
to link parents with an array of services already existing in the community, yet 
designed to meet the individual needy of the child. Administrative responsibility 
rests with a regional education agency. The age range of the population served 
is birth to six years, and the initial program included only children who 
demonstrated some degree of handicap. 

All instruction takes place in the child's home, taught by the parents or a 
parent -surrogate* The parents are provided with an Individualized curriculum, 
and with assistance from a home teacher who visits once a week for 1-1/2 hours. 
To assure some success and to minimize frustration of the child and parents, only 
three behaviors are taught each week. 

Evaluation . The educational advantages of home-based precision teaching 
models such as the Portage Project have been described by Tjossem (1976): 

1. Learning in the natural environment, rather than a classroom setting, 
alleviates many problems with repl ication of behaviors Learned in school. 

2. Direct and continuous access to behavior as it naturally occurs is 
afforded. Because the parents are largely determining what is to be 
taught, curriculum planning incorporates the culture and values specific 
to the family. 

3. Generalization and retention of learned behaviors are promoted. 

4. Full family participation in the child's education is promoted. 

5. A full range of behavior that does not usually occur in a classroom can 
be affected. 

6. Generalization of parent training to new situations is also facilitated. 

7. Individualization of instructional goals is increased. 
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Missouri: The Saturday School Program (In-school Intervention) 



This is an early childhood education program integrating handicapped children 
with their non-handicapped peers. Conducted by one Missouri schc^i district, the 
program is a home-school arrangement that couples high effectiveness with low 
cost; the yearly per-pupil expense is $230 {Reynolds and Birch, 1981). The 
Saturday School's youngest students are four-year olds, and the program serves 
700 pupils annually, or 75 percent of the target population. 

Both handicapped and non-handicapped children attend school three hours on 
either Saturday morning or afternoon. Parents have scheduled involvement as 
parent-teachers, planners and aides, all under professional guidance. On weekdays, 
preschool teachers meet with three or four children in the home of one; parents 
and siblings are encouraged to attend these sessions. Fifteen percent of the 
students receive special education and related services; this includes additional 
home visits by teachers who show parents how to apply activities specifically 
designed to match the child's needs. 

Evaluation . The original participants in the Saturday School program were 
evaluated when they reached the fourth grade. At each elementary grade level, 
these children scored higher on standardized achievement tests than students with 
other preschool experience, and significantly higher than those with no preschool. 
The progress of the Saturday School handicapped children was evaluated as follows: 

1. The majority were functioning well by the end of the first Saturday 
School year. 

2. Of those with learning problems, 85 percent retested at age level by the 
end of the first year. 

3. Oiildren with emotional problems evidenced marked improvement in behavior 
and adjustment. 

4. Seven out of eight whose test scores were initially in the retarded range 
moved out of that range. 

5. Former Saturday School students with diagnosed learning disabilities 
improved more each year than did classmates without preschool training. 

Kentucky: Project KIK (Model Ma inst reaming) 

The Kentucky Department of Education provides "model mainstreaming" services 
to preschool handicapped five-year olds enrolled in public school kindergartens. 
Between 1978 and 1982, 24 sites were established throughout the state. Project 
KIK (Kentucky's Individualized Kindergartens) is funded through P.L. 94-142 
preschool incentive grant funds, and is planned and coordinated with other public 
and private agencies in the state. The program's varied goals include: 

1. implementing a statewide procedure for early identification, including 
training teachers in its use; 

2. generating innovative practices using individualized curricula and 
parent involvement; 
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3. training (local, regional and statewide), consultation and technical 
assistance to local school districts. 



Evaluation . Effectiveness data are not available, but among other results, 
the project reports that approximately 35,000 children have been assessed to date 
(Bright, 1982), over 2,000 professionals have been trained in the KIK model, and 
over 600 agencies throughout the state have participated in KIK training. In 
1982, direct services were provided to 360 handicapped children. The project 
emphasizes that in Kentucky, regular educators and special educators are working 
side-by-side for a eonmon goal, and that teachers who were once experiencing 
frustration have been provided materials, methods and training. 

national Program 

Project Home Base 

A demonstration project of the U.S. Department of Education, originally 
conducted under Title III of the ESEA, this program was founded on the belief 
that parents are a child's first and best continuous teachers. It strives to 
support and enhance their teaching and parenting abil it ies and thereby to influence 
development of the very young child's learning potential. The central feature 
of the program is a weekly home visit by a paraprofessional parent educator. The 
parents are given a weekly task selected to meet the child's developmental needs, 
and provided with information about child development and health care. 

Evaluation . Home Base children entering Head Start performed better on a 
preschool inventory than non-Home Base children. Project participants completed 
92.5 percent of the tasks taught to them by parents. Home Base parents increased 
their use of "desirable teaching behaviors," described by the project as follows: 

1. Explain what is going to happen before you start. 

2. Give time to look at the materials before starting work. 

3. Ask questions that require more than one right answer. 

4. Ask questions that require more than one or two words to answer. 

5. Get children to talk about their answers. 

6. Get children to ask questions. 

7. Give time to think about a problem. 

8. Get children to back up answers with facts and evidence. 

9. Praise children when they do well. 

10. Let children know when their answers are wrong. 

Project Head Start (In-school Intervention) 

This federal preschool program for disadvantaged children was desired in 
the mid-sixties with five major components: 1) health, including a complete 
medical examination; 2) nutrition, including one hot meal per day; 3) education; 
4) parent involvement; and 5) social/psychological information and referral. By 
law, at least ten percent of the overall Head Start enrollment must be handicapped 
children, and these children must be mainstreamed into regular activities. 
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ISSUES AND DUPLICATIONS 



This section focuses on three key questions regarding preschool special 
education that are of particular concern to policymakers. These somewhat thorny 
issues are: 1) defining who is to be served by public preschool special education, 
2) certifying teachers of very young handicapped children, and 3) integrating 
handicapped preschoolers with their non-handicapped peers. Generalizations are 
difficult, because few data are available across states, and because ench of these 
issues must be considered on a state-by-state basis. The following discussion 
frames the issues and draws some implications for the decision-making process. 

Defining the Population 

Lessen and Rose (1980) conducted a survey of state consultants responsible 
for preschool handicapped education, to determine the degree of accord that exists 
with respect to defining the population. Forty-four (88 percent ) of the States 
responded; the results are presented in the chart on the next page. Seven of the 
responding states have a specific definition for preschool handicapped. Of these, 
Alabama and Kansas offer a definition that includes age, the use of categorical 
and ancillary special education services, as well as objectives for preschool 
handicapped education. New Jersey relies on a deviation from the child's 
chronological age group, while Michigan usr/s both the deviation and the categorical 
criteria. Connecticut, Iowa and Vermont specify preschool special education for 
those children requiring preventive services in order to preclude possible problems 
that may occur during the child's school years. 

The remaining respondents had adopted no specific definition. Nineteen of 
these either offer no current guidelines, or they simply state their intention 
to comply with the requirements of Public Law 94-142. Fourteen states responded 
that they use existing categorical definitions. Two states, Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania, use a demonstrated need for special education as their criterion. 
Massachusetts' criterion is that the child is perceived as being in need of special 
education upon entering kindergarten. Virginia describes a preschool handicapped 
child as "one who deviates significantly from established milestones or norms " 

The next chart in this section, Table 3C2 ( Sixth Annual Report to Congress . 
1984), documents how different states sefve handicapped three- to five-year -olds 
in different educational environments. As can be noted on this chart, the 
integration of handicapped children varies dramatically from 1.93 percent served 
in regular classes in Iowa, to a high of 98.88 percent served in regular classes 
in Rhode Island. 

Implications. The fact that only five of all responding states (CT, IA, Ml, 
NJ, and VT) have adopted definitions that do not rely on traditional categories 
and are unique for this population points to the apparent difficultits in 
identifying the preschool handicapped population. These difficulties include 
variability in normal development and environmental experiences, and questionable 
identification and diagnostic instruments. To reduce the probability of 
misdiagnosis, especially of leaving out children who are in need, the requirements 
for a preschool handicapped population definition must be rigorous. Policymakers 
should work together with parents, professionals and government representatives 
to develop specific guidelines for early identification, and recomuendations for 
an agreed-upon definition of the preschool handicapped population. 
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annual report to Congress on the implementation of Public Lav 94-142; 
The Education for All Handicapped Children Act . Washington, D.C.: 
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Personnel Preparat i on 



A number of states are moving toward the establishment of standards and 
regulations for certifying teachers of preschool handicapped children as 
evidenced by the following data (O'Cbnnell, 1983): cnuarea, as 



Number of Percentage 
States of States 



"Preschool handicapped" is a 

separate and recognized category 

of its own within the overall 

state certification guidelines. 18 

Currently in the process of 

developing certification standards. 12 



35% 
24% 



No specific standards governing 
teachers of young handicapped 
children. 



21 41% 



H ff ' Llke the data on defini «g the population, these data imply 

Jini^l % lf ! Sta KMl diZ j nB the P re P aration f °' teaching preschool handicapped 
children. Early childhood programs are extremely diverse in terms of services 
and curricula offered, number of staff members and their training backgrounds 
the administrative systems or agencies under which programs operate and the 

nroZ™ eS T, 11 ^ 16 ; TeaCher trainin * nee<is ' therefore, differ P fr<^ program to 
n p f? 1 ' Unl K lICe element ary school teachers, preschool teachers have not all 
passed through a cannon university-level pre-service training program; not all 
are certified or even college educated. There is no single agency responsible 
IZ 5 Ins< : rvice education; each agency arranges its own training for its 

own staff. Training must be planned for three distinct target groups: reeular 

such^iherapL^: SP6Cial edUCatior ' teaChers ' and s P eci ^ services personnel 

Peterson (1983) calls prepared personnel "the bottom line for success" in 
the early education of handicapped children. Important issuer for decisionmakers 
to consider include the following: lonmaKers 

1. Given limitations on time and the amount of training that can be 
provided, upon what training goals should priority be placed? 

2. What specific competencies and information should staff members acquire 
and when (preservice vs. inservice)? 

3. Who should assume responsibility for organizing and delivering trainine 
... for determining needs ... for defining content? 

4. How can training be del ivered most efficiently to such a varied cl ientele 
at preservice and inservice levels? 
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flfr jigs tr earning 



Qga l_s > The objectives of preschool ma instr earning are identified by Turnbull 
<l082Tas" tne following: 

1. an increased opportunity for handicapped children to learn social and 
developmental— particularly language—skills, through modeling and 
imitation; 

2 # enhancement of the social status of handicapped children; 

3 # an opportunity for ncn-handicapped children to develop sensitivity 
toward handicapping conditions; 

4. preparation of handicapped children ior mainst reaming at the elementary 
and secondary level . 

All but the last objective could be read a? similar to goals for mainstreamirg at 
the elementary/ secondary level, yet early intervention is regarded as giving 
children a "head start" in meeting the other objectives. Further, preschool 
mainst reining is generally considered separately because of the differences in 
curricular goals and developmental processes. 

Implementation . Research is mixed regarding the success of ^instreamed 
programs in fulfilling these goals. It has been demonstrated, however, that the 
objectives are not achieved singly through integrated placement alone (Bender, 
1979). Where success is reported, a most critical factor seems to be the existence 
of j^re£t interventions designed specifically to produce one or more desired 
effects (Guralnick, 1983). Turnbull (September 1982) emphasizes that successful 
integration in a^y one setting— home, school, or comnunity— is enhanced by success 
in other settings. She also concludes that success is enhanced by individuali- 
zation: curriculum, teaching strategies and social opportunities must all be 
tailored to individual needs. 

Implications . As long as there remains a lack of public preschool programs, 
op{k>rt Unities for mains treaming will be limitedo Education agencies must form 
ti&tt relationships and modes of collaboration, such as: 

1. contracting with agencies or organizations (Head Start, day care 
centers) that can accomodate handicapped children; 

2. developing preschool programs for limited populations of non- 
handicapped children in order to provide an envirorerent for the 
handicapped children who need to be served; 

3. entering into jointly funded and controlled preschool programs which 
meet both private preschool obligations &nd public school special 
education requirements and objectives; 

4. enlisting connunity and parent support and establishing volunteer 
efforts to create integrated preschool experiences. 



In addition to these concerns, other policy questions should be considered 
when preschool special education services are initiated or expanded. One is the 
n b ed to delineate the scope of services, i.e., whether to simply extend a current 
school-age mandate downward or to tailor new services to the needs of very young 
children and their families. Other important issues include delineation of the 
service provider, and determination of the extent to which local services will 
be mandatory or voluntary. For more information about these and other oolicv 
implications, Smith's Policy Considerations Related to Ear'y Childhood Special 
Ed ucation is a helpful resourced 
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ABOUT THE PROJECT 



This material is made available through NASBE's Special 
Education Dissemination Project. Working in cooperation with 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. National Conference 
of State Legislatures, and American Association of School 
Administrators, MASBE has undertaken a variety of activities 
aimed at providing education policymakers with research and 
practice-based information on special education. 

The project is funded by the Division of Educational 
Services, Special Education Programs, U.S. Department of 
Education. However, the views expressed herein do not 
necessarily reflect the position or policies of that Department. 
This material may be reproduced. 

For more information about the project, contact Roberta 
Felker, Dinah Wiley or Cynthia Chambers at NASBE. 
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National Association of State Boards of Education 

701 N. Fairfax St., Suite 340 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703) 684-4000 



MBORANDtM 



TO: State Board Chairmen 

Special Education Project Contacts 

FRCM: Phyllis L. Blaunstein Po 
Executive Director 1 

RE: Project Resources 

Date: February 1, 1984 

As you know, NASBE's Special Education Dissemination Project is designed 
to provide you and your board with information related to special education 
research, policy and practice. The enclosed products were completed during the 
latter half of Year II of the project and will bring you up to date on our 
efforts. Specifically: 

1. Issue Brief - Financing Free and Appropriate Public Education for 
Handicapped Students - This brief discusses the costs of educating 
handicapped students, reviews the manner in which special education 
funds are distributed and examines the policy issues associated with 
the distribution of these funds. 

2. Research Abstracts - These abstracts provide a brief overview of 
publications available on a variety of issues affecting special 
education policy and practice. Please note the information provided 
for ordering the publications which may be of use to you. 

These products have also been provided to all Chief State School 
Officers and State Directors of Special Education. Please let us Know if you 
would like copies for other members of your Board. During the coming months 
the abstracts will be provided on a monthly basis and the briefs will be 
provided bi-monthly. Upcoming topics for the briefs include least restrictive 
environment (UtE), extended school year, and early childhood programs. We 
would appreciate your returning the evaluation forms enclosed with the 

inf1?mation Y needs? SP ° nSeS aSSiSt ^ Pr ° jeCt Staff in addr « sin e *>ur 

. .*J? h °P e tnese resources will assist you in your efforts. If you would 
like additional information, please contact a member of the project staff: 
Roberta Felker, Cynthia Chambers, or Dinah Wiley. 

PLB:tls 

cc: Executive Secretaries 




Phyllis t. Bkunstctn 

f !,.. ,■ n „ 
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National 
Conference 
of State 
Legislatures 



Office of 
State 
Federal 
Relations 



444 

North Capitol 
Street. N.VV. 
Suite 2Q3 
Washington. D.C. 
20001 

202/737-7004 



President 

William F. Passanname, 
Speaker Pro Tempore. 
New York Assembly 

Executive Director 
Earl S. Mackev 



August &, 1983 



Dear Education Committee Chairperson: 



Enclosed is a copy of the first in a series of four issue briefs 
produced by the Special Education Dissemination Project, What Ca n Computer 

Technology Offer Special Education? This brief provides an overview of 

the instructional and administrative applications for microcomputers in 
special education, and discusses the issues that policy-makers confront 
when implementing these applications. 

Two more publications in the series, one on special education and 
the law and another on special education finance, will be mailed to you 
soon. The final issue brief will explore program effectiveness • 

In addition to the technology brief, you will find an evaluation form 
enclosed* Please return the completed form to me at the address listed on 
the form. In this way we can shape future publications to best serve your 
needs • 

The Special Education Dissemination Project seeks to provide timely 
research and practice-based information to policy-makers on the state and 
local levels. In order to reach a wide and diverse audience, the program is 
being conducted jointly by the National Association of State Boards of Education 
in cooperation with the National Conference of State Legislatures, the Council 
of Chie* State School Officers and the American Association of School Admini- 
strators, The project is being funded by the U.S. Department of Education. 

Please feel free to contact me if you have any questions, or if you want 
to share information on what your state is doing in the area of special education, 
I have also attached copy which describes the services of the National Conference 
of State Legislatures 1 Education Program and Job Training Program. This will 
update you on our current activities * 

Sincerely, 



William A. Harrison, Jr. 

Senior Program Director, Education 



Enclosures 
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703/528-0700 



merican Association of Educational Service Agencies / AASA / 1801 North Moore St, Arlington, VA. 22209 



RECEIVED 

AUG 211984 

D * M 



S 

FROM: Walt Turner 

RE: Special Education Information 

I am very pleased to send you some valuable information developed by a special 
education dissemination program, of which AASA is a part. We hope this 
material will be useful as a resource to your special education departments 
as well as administrators in your component districts. Please feel free to 
reproduce some or all of the materials and distribute them as you see fit. 

Enclosed are two evaluation forms. Would you please include them with the 
materials and encourage users to return them to us. This, project has been 
designed specifically to provide timely research and practice-based 
information to educators. With funding from Special Education Programs, U.S. 
Department af Education, the project is being conducted by the National 
Association of State Boards of Education in cooperation with the Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the National Conference of State Legislatures, 
and the American Association of School .Administrators. 



August 8, 1984 




MORANDUM^T^ r? 
: A^ESJtrf^b^r 



MEMORANDUM 
TO 



KECKED 
AUG * 0 ^ 
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Appendix G 
Evaluation Forms 
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EVALUATION FOm 



Issue Brief 
Special Education Dissemination Project 



Position: State Board of Education member C hief State School Officer 

State Legislator L ocal school administrator 

Other (please specify ) 

Name/Address (optional) : • 



State: 

1. Hew do you anticipate using this material? 

Personal information ■ Background for policy decisions 

Background for staff training O ther (please specify 

; ) 

2. How useful is the content of the issue brief for your purpose(s) ? 

1 2 3 4 5 

* not useful useful very useful 

3. What changes could be made to increase the usefulness of the content? 



4 - Hew appropriate is the format (folder with inserts) for your purpose (s)? 

1 2 3 4 5 

not appropriate appropriate very appropriate 

5. What changes could be made to increase tte appropriateness of the format? 



6. What special education policy issues would you like to see future issue briefs 
address? 



7. Other Garments: 



THANKS! 

PLEASE RETURN TO 
ROBERTA M. FELKER 
National Association of State Boards of Education 
701 N. Fairfax Suite 340 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
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EVALUATION FORM 
RESEARCH ABSTRACT 
SPBCIAL EDUCATION DISSEMINATION PROJECT 



?//■ 



ion: 



State Board of Education Member 
State Legislator 



Chief State School Officer 
Local School Administrator 



. . — • ">.iiwi num nisi 

pother (please specify) Jkso&^ 3juf>k ^p ,^., , , 
^/Address (optional): LP^A^ /UUS Xl* n#p, mL gjjj^^ 



St^te: 



U How usefjn is the c ontent of the abstract for your purpose(s)? 



3 

useful 



not useful 

2- «*at changes could be n*de to increase the usefulness of the content? 



CD 
very aseftfl 



T 



3- Do you plan to order any of the publications described? 
_Jl/ No 
/A) 



Which one(s)? Qjjj //Q Qp ^U/ $ Q / Q 

How do you anticipate using them? 

Personal Information ^Background for Policy Decisions 
^ Background for Staff Training Other (please specify) L» n , 

Am cat ££&l£j u > C 4 , 



r\e? consents; 




THANKS! 
Please return to 



u k . Roberta Felker 

Natioruil Association of State Boards 0 f Education 
701 N. Fairfax Street, Suite 340 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
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EVALUATION KIM 
ISSUE ERIEF: PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
SPECIAL EDUCATION DISSEMINATION PROJECT 

Position: State Boarr" of Education Member Chief State School Officer 

state Legislator Local School Administrator 



#4 



Other (please specify) ^ ■ . ^ ...... ^ •. ( .A -CC 

Name/Address (optional): /Jvji fc > . ... . , > ^> c TV . ■ ~ , 



State 



1. How do you anticipate using this material? ^ 

Personal Information ^ Background fo- Policy Decisions 



Background for Staff Training Other (please specify) 



2. How useful Is the content of the brief for your ^arpose(s)?_J^ v f - — ' 

1 2 3 4 

not useful useful veryjisef-ul 

3. What changes could be made to increase the usefulness of the content? 



4 * How appropriate is the format for your purpose(s)? 

1 2 3 4 /5 

not appropriate appropriate very appropriate 

5. What changes could be made to increase the appropriateness of the format? 



6. Other comments: J cUJ<- 



' THANKS! J 
Please return to: 



Roberta Felker 
National Association of State Boards of Education 
701 N. Fairfax Street, Suite 340 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
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STATE OF MAINE 



Department of 
Educational and Cultural Services 



STATE HOUSE STATION 23 
AUGUSTA. MAINE 04333 



August 5, 1983 



Roberta M. Felker, Ph.D. 
Project Director 

National Association of State Boards 

of Education 
701 N. Fairfax St., Suite 340 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

Dear Dr. Felker: 

Thank you for your letter and the Research & Resources packet related to 
computer technology in special education. I am pleased that you were 
impressed with my colleagues and the FORUM meeting on program evaluation 
sponsored by NASDSE. FORUM has also been most influencial in inproving the 
utilization of technology in special education. 

Please continue to forward to us the information you identified as topics 
of priority concern. Is there a role you t*ould like us to play in the 
dissemination of this information? Donna Gray-Hanc, Special Education Infor- 
mation Specialist would be the individual to assist with any such efforts. 

We will add your name to our mailing list for information disseminated by 
the Division. 

Again, thank you for the information and your interest. We look forward 
to cooperating with you in the future. 



Sincerely, 




Division of Special Education 



DNS/ms 



cc: R.Redmond 
G.Scott 
S.Millett,Jr. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 



ALBANY, NEW YORK :2234 



ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 
WITH HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 



DIVISION OF PROGRAM DEVELOPI 

Room 1066 EBA 
Albany, NY 12234 
(513) 474-2251 



December 27, 1983 



Ms. Roberta Felker 

National Association of State 

Boards of Education 
701 N. Fairfax Drive, Suite 340 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

Dear Ms. Felker: 

On behalf of Lawrence Gloeckler, I am enclosing the Evaluation Form 
on Research Abstract I of the Special Education Dissemination Project. 
This will be a very useful project. There is a fairly constant stream 
of materials being published in the field of handicapped education. We 
learn of some through direct mailings, others by advertisements in journals 
or announcements in newsletters. There are, no doubt, many we miss 
altogether. It is frequently difficult to tell from such announcements 
whether the content is duplicative, or new and useful. It certainly is 
not possible to purchase them all nor is it fiscally sensible to preview 
the less expensive items. 

A service such as yours will be helpful in keeping up-to-date as well 
as in selecting resources for purchase. The technological area is especially 
important at this time. 

We will be looking forward to future abstracts. 



Sincerely, 




Dalene E. Cross 

Assistant in Education of Children 
with Handicapping Conditions 



DEC:jt 
Enclosure 
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DAVID W. Hr JBECK 
STATC %V •' .. .hOZHT 




SPECIAL EDUCATION TTy 659-2 
VOC'REHABlLITATlON TTY 659*; 
FOR OEAF ONLY 



MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
200 WEST BALTIMORE STREET 
BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 21201-2595 
(301) 659-2489 



December 29, 1983 



Ms . Roberta Felker 
National Association of 

State Boards of Education 
701 N. Fairfax Drive 
Suite 340 

Alexandria, VA 22314 
Dear Ms. Felker: 

Enclosed is Maryland's evaluation of the Special Education Dissemination 
Project's research Abstract I. It is felt that the Abstract is concise and 
of appropriate length for State Boards of Education members. It is also felt 
that the documents quoted would be very ustJul for State Directors of Special 
Education. Maryland plans to order two (2) of these documents quoted in 
Abstract I. 



Sincerely, 



Martha J. Irvin 

Assistant State Superintendent 

Division of Special Education 



MJI:md 
Enclosure 



cc: Dr. James Buford 
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EVALUATION FORM 

Please reproduce this form if you wish to respond to more than one report, 

Issue Briefs and Abstracts 

Special Education Dissemination Pro-ject 

Title of Brief or Abstract; Financing Free and Appropriate Public Education 
Tour Position; Information Manager 



Title 

Tour " 



Name/Address (optional); £frA ?^njA^ y (L^cttZ 7)/]/ Jrr (ULU ^^J 

state: Pennsylvania /S"&Ob 

1. How do you anticipate using this material? 

Personal information __X_ Background for policy decisions 
Background for staff training other (please specify) 



2. How useful is the content of the matarial for your purpose(s)? 
1 2 




Mot useful (u-ouil Very Useful 

3. What changes could be made to increase the usefulness of the content ? 

None discernible - very useful to finance departments state level contemplati ng 
change in fiscal policies. 

4. What special education policy issues would you like to see future issue 
briefs address? 

Interagency Planning 



5. other comments; This research is very commendable and should enlarge the 
vision of policy makers at both State and local levels. 



Please return to: 

Roberta Felker 
National Association of State Boards of Education 
) 701 North Fairfax, Suite 340 

Alexandria, Virginia 22314 



THANKS! 
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EVALUATION FORM 
RESEARCH ABSTRACT 
SPECIAL EDUCATION DISSEMINATION PROJECT 



Posit ion: 



State Board of Education Member 
State Legislator 



Chief State School Officer 
Local School Administrator 



Other (please specify) Sfbhl Dp&cjfa- 0^)- €d fC^l^ ) 

Name/Address (optional): YkdnlJ>Jl, lA* J ^ Vf Q5~bOZ -£70 £ 



State: 



1. How useful is the content of the abstract f^r your purpose(s)? 



not useful 



3 

useful 



very useful 



5. Wiat changes- could be mad 



2. Wiat changes^could be mad e to increase the usefulness of the content ? 



3 * Plan t0 ° rder any ° f the P UDlications described? 
/pes y/ No _ 

Which one(s)? 



How do you anticipate using them? 
Personal Information 
ickground for Staff Training 





4. Other comments: 




Background for Policy Decisions 
Other (please specify) 



*$T/AA4A*±- THANKS! ^lt***X. 




Please return to: V+jJL £*- 

Roberta Felker 
National Association of State Boards of Education 
701 N. Fairfax Street, Suite 340 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
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AASA/AAI3A 
EVALUATION ?CHii 



Please reproduce this form if you wish tc respond to more than one Abstract. 

Special Education Pi s emination. Proj ect 

Program Evaluation for Effective Special Education and 
Title of Abstract: Quality Evaluation A Co nsumers Guide for Policy Makers 

Your Position: 




Your Name/Address (optional): Herb M. Biermann 



C.E.S.A. #12, 301 13th Ave. East, Ashland, W I 54806 
State: Wisconsin 
1, 



How do you anticipate v«ing this material? 

Introd uction to program design fo r 
u ^., r «, . Administrators and Coordinators 

How useful xs the content of the materUl for your purpose(s)? 



Not Useful 



3 

Useful 



Very Useful 



3. What changes could be made to increase -.he usefulness of the content ? 

This -.material is excellent for an introductory l evel of interest. I have written fo: 
additional information from the three sources in the abstract. 



4. 



What special education policy issues would you like to see future issue 
briefs address? 

Inservicing regular educators in the s ervicing of handicapped children in 
the ma5.nstream. 



Other comments: 1 was most appreciative of the abstract. I look forward 
toyour materials in the future. Thank you. 



Please return to: 

Roberta Felker 
National Association of State Boards of Education 
701 North Fairfax, Suite 340 
Alexandria, Virgir.ia 22314 
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Education Commission 

of to * 

States 



Headquarters Office 

Suite 300 

I860 Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colorado 60295 
(303)830-3600 



Washington Office 

248 Hall of the States 
444 N. Capitol Street NW 
Washington. D.C. 20CO1 
(202)624-5838 



January 25, 1984 



Dr. Roberta M. Felker 

Project Director 

National Assn of State Boards 

of Education 
701 North Fairfax St., Suite 340 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

Dear Dr. Felker: 

I have enclosed a copy of a report entitled, "The Rights 
of Handicapped Students," which you may want to include 
in your Special Education Dissemination Project. 

If we can be of forther assistance, please do not hesitate 
to contact us again. 




Encls. 
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Publishers of The Computing Teacher journal. 



20 June 1984 



Roberta M. Felker, Ph.D. 

Special Education Dissemination Project 

National Association of State Boards of Education 

701 N. Fairfax St., Suite 340 

Alexandria, VA 22314 

Dear Dr. Felker: 

Thank you for the February abstract featuring the descriptions of 
two of our publications. 

Please lind enclosed another of our publications, "Computer Tech- 
nology for the Handicapped in Special Education and Rehabilitation: 
A Resource", which I feel your readers should know about . I've 
also enclosed our catalog which describes all our publications and 
current prices. Please note our new address. 

Feel free to contact me if thera is anything else I can do for you. 
Sincerely, 




Lynn Grimes 
Editorial Assistant 



LG: cw 



Jniversityof Oregon 



1787 Agate St. 



Eugene, OR 97403 USA 



503/686-4414 
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EVALUATION BORVf 
RESEARCH ABSTRACT 
SPBCIAL EDUCATION DISSEMINATION PH3JECT 



Position: 



State Board of Education Member 
State Legislator 



Chief State School Officer 
Local School Administrator 



Other (please specify) 5hl^ 
Name/Address (optional): AlOr~ 1 / ^ ~"T/ , , 



state = T±MS. 



1. How useful^ is the c ontent of the abstract for your purpose(s)? 



3^ 
useful 



not useful ..cr.., 

very useful 

2. mat changes could be nude to increase the usefulness of the content? 




Do you plan to order any of the publications described? 



Yes 



No 



M,ich one<sn -dmUkl^ T*,» r *:. : p~ ,A (M1LM 

How do you anticipate using them? 7 Sf~uJenfk, 
Personal Information Background for Policy Decisions 



4. Other 



Background for Staff Training ^Other (please specify) 

iiX&L Mt^M,& ^Lut*" ry^ ,^,^,/ 



^i /TJ^t, ' Please return to: 

. Roberta Felker 

National Association of State Boards of Education 
701 N. Fairfax Street, Suite 340 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
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AASA/AAESA 
EVALUATION FORM 



Please reproduce this form if you wish to respond to more than one Abstract. 
Special Education Dissemination Project ' 



Title of Abstract: Abstract X, April 1984 



Your Position: Coord., Inservice Training & Program Review 

Title 



Your Name/Address (optional): Kay Jakutis, Educational Service District 112, 
1313 N. E. 134th Street, Vancouver WA 98685 

Stute: WA 



1. How do you anticipate using this material? 

Personal information Background for policy decisions 

_x_ Background for staff training other (please specify) 



2. How useful is the content of the material for your purpose(s)? 

1 2 3 (O 5 

Not Useful Us e fu i — Very Ugeful 

3. What changes could be made to increase the usefulness of the content ? 

Need- to add information on whet her PO's can be used to order materials; when re- 
porting on research, need to add basic information like number of subjects involved 
what type o f oesign was used, etc., so we can evaluate valid ity prior to orderina ' 
materials. ' * —c 3 

4. What special education poxicy issues would you like to see future issue 
briefs address? 

Best practices for special education classroom programm ing; interface between 
special education/Chapter I/ regular education 

5. other comments: 600(1 work! 



FRir 



Please return to: 

Roberta Felker 
National Association of State Boards of Education 
701 North Fairfax, Suite 340 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 

THANKS ! 




Hadky School ^Department 



Hadley. Massachusetts 01035 
Administrator of Special Needs 



August 14, 1984 



Telephone (413) 584-2638 



Roberta Felker 
National Association of 

State Boards of Education 
701 North Fairfax, Suite 340 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 

Dear Ms. Felker: 

I recently received and read monthly reports titled 
"Research and Resources on Special Education! 1 (5/84, 6/84 
and 7/84). 

I found them very informative. Is there a way I 
can receive them on a monthly basis? 



Sincerely, 




Steven N. Sobel 

Administrator of Special Needs 



sns/sm 



enclosure 
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EVALUATION ?CHM 



Please reproduce this form if you wish tc respond to ir 



more than one Abstract. 



Special Education D jssesination -Proiec t 
Title of Abstract; / :W , , 



Your Position: 
Your Name/Address (optional); - r , 



v 




State; — /<■ 



1. How do you anticipate using this material? 



Personal information 
Background for staff training 



±^ Background for policy decisions 
Other (please specify) 



2. How useful is the content of the materia for your purpose(s)? 



Not Useful 



3 

Useful 



Very Useful 

3. What changes could be made to increase the usefulness of the content? 



Z ^ •> 



4. What special education policy issues would you like to see future issue 
briefs address? 



5. Other comments: 



Please return to: 

Roberta Felker 
National Association of State Boards of Education 
701 North Fairfax, Suite 340 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
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Appendix B 
The Process of Research Use 



Excerpted from: Felker, R.M. Research and policy: how do they relate? Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the Council for Exceptional Children 
Washington, D.C., 1984. 
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THE PROCESS OF RESEARCH USE 

A significant reason for the uncertainty of the research-policy process is 
that research utilization is an extraordinarily complex phenomenon. In order to 
better understand the interactions among researchers, research linkers, and 
policymakers, it is useful to clari fy what is meant by "utilization" of research. 

Weiss (1979) has proposed seven different models of the use of social science 
research in policy making. These models describe different ways in which the 
relationship between the production and utilization of research can be viewed, 
and highlight the importance of different variables in this process. Descriptions 
of these models follow. 

Model 1: The linear model postulates a direct link between an identified 
problem, research and development, and research application. 
Although this model has dominated the conception of how research is 
used in the physical sciences, Weiss points out that it has minimal 
application in the social sciences where "knowledge does not readily 
lend itself to conversion into replicable technologies, either 
material or social" (Weiss, 1979, 427). 

Model 2: The problem-solving model describes what Husen characterizes as "the 
classical platonic 1 philosopher-king 1 conception" (Husen and Kogan, 
1983, 15) of research utilization. In this model, the researcher 
is expected to provide the knowledge (guidance, wisdom) from which 
direct guidelines for solving pol icy-related problems can be derived. 
This model is based on the assumption of shared researcher- 
policymaker goals, and is the most common expectation of how social 
science research is used in the policy making process. 
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Model 3: The interactive model assunes no linearity between research and 
utilization, but rather proposes a back-and- forth, "disorderly," 
dialogue between researchers and policymakers. 

Model 4: The political model hypothesizes that research findings are used by 
policymakers to back up their existing (and often entrenched) 
positions. In this case, the issues have already been defined, firm 
positions have been established, and research becomes "ammunition" 
for the side that finds certain conclusions congenial with its 
standpoint. 

Model 5: The tactical model refers to the tendency to "bury" a controversial 
probl em i n research i n order to defend procras t i nat i on or 
unwillingness to take immediate action. 

Model 6: The enlightenment model suggests that research tends to sensitize 
policymakers to new issues and, by its generalizations and 
orientations, indirectly shapes the way in which people think about 
policy problems. Weiss (1979) believes this "percolation" model 
best describes the way in which research enters the policy arena. 

Model 7: The research-as-part-of-the-intellectual-enterprise-of-society 
model regards research as a variable similar to philosophy, history, 
journalism, etc. Research in any field contributes to broadening 
the horizons of general debate, and to reformulating the problems 
under consideration. 
Husen (Husen & Kogan, 1983) argues that these seven models can be merged 

into two major ones: the enlightenment or percolation model (which subsunes the 

interactive model) and the political model (which includes the tactical model). 

He supports Caplan et al. (1975), Weiss (1980) and others who have shown enpirically 

that the research-policy making relationship is much more diffuse and hard to 
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pinpoint than previously conceived, and that those models which are most useful 
are those "which emphasize the existence of a gap between social scientists and 
policymakers due to differences in values, languages, reward systems and social 
and professional affiliations" (Caplan et al , 1975, 27). 

OBSTACLES TO RESEARCH USE 

While the various models illuminate selected aspects of the research-policy 
relationship, they do not identify specific factors which can facilitate 
understanding of the gap between researchers and policymakers. Because there are 
numerous conditions that can limit the effective application of research to policy, 
it is helpful to organize these conditions in terms of three systems conceptualized 
by Weiss and Bucuvalas (1980): 

o The system that produces the research; 
o The system that uses the research; and 
o The system that 1 inks the producers and users of research. 
The following are examples of specific obstacles to research use attributed to 
each of these systems (Weiss, 1980, 17-23). 
Research Production System 

Torsten Husen, a noted Swedish education policy researcher, speaks of an 
academic versus a bureaucratic ethos (Husen and Kogan, 1984). He cites, as an 
example of the academic tradition, an anecdote from a formal dinner of the Royal 
Society of the Mathematicians. The chairman raised his glass and proposed a toast 
to pure mathematics, adding: "And may it be of no use to anybody!" (Husen and 
Kogan, 1984, 11). Other constraints seen as originating within the research 
production system are enumerated below: 
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1. Academic priorities 

Researchers, in part because of the system of academic incentives and 
rewards, tend to pursue issues which are based on concerns in their 
disciplines rather than on issues of relevance to policymakers. 

2. Over-s implication 

Researchers simplify problems to make them amenable to study, often 
ignoring conditions that are "beyond the realm of their theories, their 
disciplines, or their interests" Husen and Kogan, 1984, (17). Policy 
makers must deal with all dimensions of multi -faceted, complex issues 
(Simon, 1976). 

3. Methodological constraints 

Research methodology embodies many important constraints, including 
limited and often inaccurate sources of data. 

4. Academic time-frame 

Research takes time, and results may not be available when an issue must 
be resolved. (Sharpe (1977) quotes Robin H. Jones 1 remark that 
sociologists 1 cry to government is, "Give us the job and we'll spend the 
next seven years sharpening the tools.") 

5. Academic concepts and language 

The concepts that underpin research are sometimes unfamiliar to 
policymakers, and often incompatible with their beliefs and assumptions. 
In addition, poor writing, jargon, and increasingly sophisticated 
statistical analyses add to comprehension problems (Cohen and Weiss, 
1977). 

6. Inconsistency and contradiction 

The conclusions of research studies are often inconsistent, and do not 
necessarily cumulate. Frequently, they provide divergent and even 



contradictory results. Such research offers little direction or guidance 
for policymaker action. 
7. Limited predictive value 

Research is grounded in past experience. Conditions in the future may 
vary in dramatic and unpredictable ways. Research results may be of 
little relevance to the ever-changing contingencies under which 
policymakers must function. 

Research Utilization System 

The policy making system (characterized by Husen's "bureaucratic ethos") 
imposes a different set of constraints on research use. Characteristics of the 
policy making arena that can interfere with the application of research include 
the following: 

1. Fragmented decision-making 

Decision-making in the policy arena is often a fragmented process. 
Decisions are not necessarily the domain of any single individual, or 
even of a clearly defined group. Various decisionmakers may raise 
different questions and exercise different standards of judgment. No 
single set of research results is likely to be relevant or persuasive 
to the concerns of all groups involved. 

2. Urgency of issues 

Policy makers are often in a hurry. They want research to address issues 
that are on their current, rather urgent, agenda. These policy issues 
shift rapidly, and the shifts frequently preclude waiting for the 
conclusions to a longitudinal research study. 
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3. Lack of relevance to: power, resources, goals 

The findings and recommendations from research often do not "fit" the 
particular policymaking ci rcunstances. This lack of relevance nay occur 
for a variety of reasons, such as: (a) the action implied by the findings 
may not match the jurisdiction and authority of the policymakers; (b) 
the action called for by the research may be beyond the resources (funds, 
staff, skills) of the policymakers; and (c) the research may suggest 
changes in policy that contradict or do not support the course that the 
policymaker wants to pursue. 
4. Pragmatism 

Policy makers place a high priority on reconciling differences and 
reaching compromises that maintain the stability of the system. This 
orientation is not always compatible with the "rational" view held by 
many researchers of using the best research evidence to resolve problems. 
In the interests of consensus-building, policymakers may be willing to 
sacrifice the "best solution" proffered by researchers. "Political 
rationality may eclipse scientific rationality" (Weiss and Bucuvalas, 
1980, 21). 
Research Linkage System 

The system of transferring and translating information from the research 
producers to the research users is also problematic. The flow of research 
information is vulnerable to the following possible constrictions. 
1. Lack of familiarity with policymaker information needs 



Agency research, planning and evaluation offices which frequently 
comnission research are not always aware of the informational 
requirements of pol icymakers. They may be more familiar with the academic 
perspective, from whose ranks they often come, and less responsive to 
the decision making environment of the policymaker (Coleman, 1972). 
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2. Imprecise information requests 

Policymakers who call for research information may be unable to specify 
their research needs appropriately. Frequently, for example, they state 
their objectives in global terms without clarifying the constraints that 
limit their choices or the alternatives that would be considered feasible. 
The uncertain task of appropriately focusing research information is 
then left to the agency or staff member. 

3. Irrelevance of academic journals 

Academic journals that publish research are seldom efficient channels 
for reaching policymakers. They often bypass policymakers 1 concerns 
the selection of topics and in the style of presentation; and, 
7i* , rarely prove an effective forun for relating policymakers T 
ritier to useable research agendas for acadenicians. 

4. BapiAzard dissemination 

Once research reports are received in policymakers 1 offices, staff sel .on* 
"perceive their mandate as systematic and effective dissemination to 
appropriate users" (Weiss & Bucuvale ;, 1980, 22). The in-house 
dissemination process is frequently haphazard, if it occurs at all. 

5. Vague linker role 

The specific role of the external agency or staff who function as 
disseminators of research information is frequently vague and ill- 
defined. Knott 3c Wildavsky (1980) review a range of possible roles for 
these individuals: providing, simplifying, and clarifying knowledge; 
initiating change, and improving programs. They warn of the danger of 
information overload, and caution tnat "rules of relevance require that 
such knowledge as exists be appropriate according to the special 
circumstance of the time and place." (Knott & Wi ldavsky, 1980, 538). 
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There is little help for the research linker in determining what knowledge 
is relevant for what policymaker audience at what stage in the decision 
making process. 
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